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IV DEDICATION. 

The encouragement given to the Fisheries of 
Newfoundland, and the regulation of Intercourse 
and Trade between the British Plantations and 
America, are in example of that discrimination of 
the real interests of this Country, in its commer- 
cial relations, however intricate or remote, which 
distinguished your services to the public, during 
the last Sessions of Parliament; and which more 
particularly induce me to offer further matter for 
your consideration, respecting the West India Co- 
lonies and their trade. 

The coincidence of circumstances is too grati- 
fying for me to neglect, which justifies the official 
propriety of this Address, and at the same time 
allows me to put on record the sincere affection 
and esteem, resulting from a long and happy in- 
timacy with those qualifications which ensure at- 
tachment and regard from all who have the happi- 
ness of your acquaintance, and ever from 

MY DEAR LORD, 

Your most faithful Friend and Servant, 

W. YOUNG. 
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or in just apprehension, from schemes of injurious regulation and 

law, which have been instituted in Parliament; and on other 

«» - ■ « * •-^ 

points which have been agitated, and are yet intended, by pow« 
erful parties in the State, who set up their own narrow and mis- 
taken interests of trade, in competition with the safety and sub- 
sistence of a people. 

If it be urged by mercantile bodies, of great and alarming 
influence in the national councils, that the very life and food o^ 
our colonists should be confided exclusively to their speculations 
of impracticable adventure, surely the fellacies and mischief of 
the scheme should be exposed : if it is a declared purpose of the 
Legislature to withdraw from the colonies an ordinary resource of 
industry and labour^ and if, in the necessary result of such mea- 
rare^ the very tenure of freehold property on the plantations will 
\>e changed, and shaken to the very foundation ; — surely a re^ 
spectful remonstrance from the proprietary whose rightful pos- 
sessions are so endangered, will be urged with effect : — if, further^ 
the produce of those plantations at this time, and for several 
years past, has been declining in value to the owner, and new 
burthens and imposts have progressively kept pace with, and 
aggravated, the depreciation, — surely relief may be solicited and 
given. Lastly, if the protection afforded hath been found par- 
tial and incompetent, whether of the colonies, or of their commu- 
nipation with the mother-country ; and the entire produce of the 
Windward and Leeward Islands hath, for successive seasons, 
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been under embargo, aad debarred a passage to the markets of 
Great Britain ; — ^surely a representation of all that» under these 
circumstances, is felt or feared by the British Colomsts, should, in 
earnest but respectful terms, be made known to those, who are 
enabled to quiet their alarms, and to redress their grievances^ 

Itis but due to the high and patriotic character of the persons 
who administer the Execurive Power of the Sovereign State, to pre- 
sume, that a clear and just exposition of such matters requirii^ 
rebei^ prevention, or active, reform, will be received with favour 
«id regard, kfset forth in terms which shew it to be made, as it 
-professes to be, with views of benefit to the empire at lai^ from 
an improved condition of its distant provinces. 

such men as I have in view, it cannot be neces- 
-iarj to eaj Hri iate t>n die topics of national advantage, as impli- 
cated in the pmsperity of every branch of industry .and property 
-throughout the reahn. 

It vrill appear, from official documeots inserted in this work, 

-how largely the Sugar C<donists contribute to the weakh and power 

of Great Britain i but they can only so far contribute, as for 

themsehres they aire rich and safe : they are tenants within the 

manor of the State ; asid their rents will be conside 
rable, and punctual in the payment, accorc^g to their means ; 
and those means will and must depend on the conduct of the au- 
thority to which they are in vassalage :— on collections without 
eiactioBj on forbearance &om offidous ioterforence with their ' 
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labourers, and process of culture ; on the insurance and security 
of their homesteads ; on the keeping open and protecting their 
roads to market ; on the liberal grant of repairs in occasional dis- 
aster and distress ; and on all other kindnesses and regulations 
which the stewards of their Lord and Sovereign may devise for 
the benefit of his estate, and for the comforts of his people. 

I propose in this Compilation to shew what the " West India 
Estate'' is to Great Britain, and what the condition of its tenan- 
try : engaging in this task, I shall briefly explsdn the circum- 
stances which seem to have imposed it on me as a work of duty, 
and which may allow me to make such plea for its publi- 
cation. • * .... y 

■ 

For ^ight years past, a regular and progressive depreciation 
of the staple articles of sugar* Itnd rum, and a consequent dimi- 
nution of income, hath come home " to the business and bosom'* 
of every planter, in the annual accounts tendered ; by his mer- 
chant. For a while, the embarrai^sm^nt and loss of .private for- 
tunes were kept within each circle of fan^y and friends, as sub- 
jects of reform and relief, by an economy of present resources, 
or by an anticipation of those in future : in the latter and more 
frequent instance, the mamteniance of domestic establishments 
and subsistence, however temporary, was shortened by a failure 
"of the very means assiiitied in expectancy : but even the most 
timely and closfe i^fbrm ki = every e&pence of life, and the most 
rigid managethenit, certild'hot long avail to defray yearly increasing 
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charges from yearly decreasing means ; and the aggregate of dis- 
tress hath finally burst forth, as a general and public calamity. 

Brief but clear and. able statements of the wretched and 
oppressed condition of the Sugar Colonies, and of their just claims 
on the mother-country for attention and relief, were, some time 
past, circulated in print by Mr. Simon Taylor, of Jamaica, and 
since, by Mr. Hibbert, of London, and by other respectable 
individuals, who, from the heights of commercial eminence, ob- 
serving all that passed within the extensive pale of their dealings 
and business, saw the West India interest in decline, and verging 
to ruin, and became its generous and public advocates. 

The accredited Agents of the Islands presented frequent me- 
morials to the IVIinisters of the Crown, successively representing 
the many subjects of oppression and grievance under which their 
constituent colonies suffered, and by them prayed redress. 

The Legislatures of the several Islands have, at different pe- 
riods, by their committees, set forth the exigencies of their state, 
and particularly in 1803-4, the Council and Assembly of Jamaica 
published a IKeport, exhibiting that great island as a scene of 
general distress, and foreclosure of property. 

The numerous body of West India Planters and Merchants 
resident in London, have, at several public meetings, expressed * 
the.Uke opinions and fears of actual or impending ruin. At a 
most numerous and respectable Assembly held in March last, the 
Lord Penryhn presiding in the chair^ various matters then pend- 
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ing in Parliament, relative to a partifid abditioii of the skve trade^ 
to additioi^ duties proposed on sugar, and to restricting the supply 
of provisions and lumber from America, were discussed at large ; 
^nd the general state and condition of the Sugar Colonies was 
t^learly shown to form so urgent a case, that relief could no longer 
be delayed ; and that measures of immediate efiect were indis^ 
pensable, not merely for the interests, but for the safety and 
Existence, of the West Indies, as yet valuable and productive 
dependencies of the British Empire. The general impression of 
this numerous meeting was, that an ignorance of their actual 
situation could alone liccount for die n^ect it had hitherto expe^ 
lienced : it was not conceived to be possible, that a wise and be* 
tieficent Government, if duly apprised of so much distress aod 
injury resulting from financial or otlier measures, shodkl not re- 
peal or rectify what was oppressive and wnmg : and it was the 
\inanimous o{Hnion of those present, diat ** a clear and full expo* 
sition of their case'^ was what diey owed to themselves^ to their 
fellow West Indians, and to their country I 

It was then, in the first instance, resolved, ** that a repre* 
sentation of the distressed condition of the Sugar Colonies, and 
especially from the exorbitant and yet accumulating imposts on 
their produce, should be made to Ministers, and to Parliament :'' 
and a select committee was appointed to prepare the same. I 
was named to be a member of this committee ; but residing at a 
lionsiderable distance from the place of its meetings, and having 
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much business at the time in Purliament, I could not attend i 
yet strongly impressed with the subject under their consideration^ 
as explained at the general meeting, it was at no time out of my 
mind ; and I devoted every leisure hour to the selecting and ar« 
ranging such Parliamentary Documents of the Wejit India Trade 
and Revenue, as might be useful for the general purpose. Per« 
baps no one possessed a more complete series of Parliamentary 
and other OfEcial Papers relative to the matters under considera* 
tion, than I had then before me. 

When I first took my seat in the House of Commons, now 
more than twenty-two years past, I carefully observed the course 
and succession of parliamentary business, with the view of chalk- 
ing out some line of industry, rather than of talent, in which I 
might qualify myself to be humbly useiul to my country ; and I 
selected the Poor Laws, the British Fisheries, and the Conmierce 
of the kingdom, as the leading subjects on which my attention 
was to be fixed, and my attendance given on every Committee. 

From that time (June 1784) I kept a Common-place Book, 
in -which I entered, under distinct heads, whatever occurred on 
these matters in debate, or I could collect from the Statute 
Book, and other reading ; and at the same time I carefully 
arranged, and preserved, every document returned to Parlia- 
ment ; and some which were not printed by order of the House, 
I copied in the Journal Office. 

\\ hen, in 1796, a Committee was selected to inquire into the 
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means " of accommodating the Thames, and Port of London, to 
the increased and increasing Trade of the Kingdom/' I was ap-i 
pointed Chairman of that Committee ; and, as such, had an im- 
mediate correspondence with the Custom-house in every quarter, 
which brought before me the whole commerce of the kingdom^ 
actual and past : and for eight weeks (I might say much of the 
night as well- as day) I was incessantly engaged in the hearing 
and examining evidence, or in arranging the commercial materials 
for the voluminous Report soon after printed by order of the 
House of Commons ; under the representations of which, origi- 
nated the distinction of passage and port, the clearance of the 
Thames, and the system of London Docks, of whatever descrip- 
tion, since erected. 

I have thought proper thus far to shew the premises on which 
my work has been raised, with the view of engaging a confidence 
in the foundation " of that earnest plea to the public considera^ 
tion and regard whichy on the part of the British Colonies^ I 
have to prefer" 

If aught from me, — if any part of the superstructure which I 
may rear on this foundation, shall appear to be weak or unsound^ 
I humbly point out a retreat to the basement floor, as where the 
judgment of the reader may safely rest. I have, however, en- 
deavoured to add what might be of service and effect ; and in the 
use of nfy original materials, I have studied method, and 
so to arrange a series of Tables in Account, as to keep each head 
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of inquiry distinct, and yet connect the whole, as matter for ge- 
neral inference and decision. 

Where estimate has appeared necessary,. I have studied a ge- 
neral accuracy, rather than the nicely attending to fractions, which 
might load and perplex more than elucidate the results, which I 
seek to simplify and enforce : but I trust that no essential error 
will appear in any computation, or such as to affect the inferences 
I draw, or the general argument of my text. 

As the matter opened to my consideration, I have inserted 
comments on the several articles of commercial entry ; and on the 
important subjects of the Intercourse of America with the West 
Indies, and on the Navigation Acts, and Shipping Interest of 
Great Britain, I have discoursed more at large. These will 

m 

again, and soon, be matters of legislative deliberation ; and the ar- 
gument on one side having been intruded on the public, and yet 
continuing in the form of printed memorials and representations 
by Ship-owners and others, I have thought it proper that the ar- 
gument should not renudn ex-^parte ; but the subject be fully and 
fairly discussed, before error and prejudice had taken root. 

The latter Chapters of this Miscellany will treat of the Naval 
and Military Defence of the West Indies, the mortality of troops, 
(md the regulation of limited service, as applicable to regiments on 
that station : the first of these Essays, touching the safety of pro- 
perty and people throughout the Colonies, comes within the imme- 
diate scope and design of this work : should other topics appear 
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less relevant, I test my apology on the interest bf each subject, 
and on the intentions of service to the British Soldiery which have 
directed me in the investigation. 

Having for toy own use, or for purposes of merely private 
communication, gradually made up, and finally completed this 
Compilation; on inquiry, I Was informed, that, from whatever 
cause, " no General Report from the West India Committee in 
London was ready, or likely soon to be presented :*' whenever 
such Report appeared, its character and authority would ensure 
an attention from the public, which could in no degree be preju- 
diced by any anticipation of the subject from a private pen ; and 
meanwhile, I have been induced to suppose, that the present 
publication might be teraely and usduL 
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ERRATA. 


Page 60, line 12, >• UW- 10^- ''"^ ^^'^'' ^^'' 
_ 92 -^15, ««/*r< SI Geo. HI. cap. SO. 

— ISO,' - 15, fir circumstances, read remonstrances. 

— 148, — S, >• (end of the line) of, ««/ an. 
-1. 152, last line, fir carried, read owned. 


— 171, - 

— 177, — 

— 198, — 

— 198, — 

— 2SS, — 


6, >• unconstitutional, r«a/ unconditionaUy 

5, qfttr against, i«x<r* as for. 

6, yw- N. W. read N. E. 

8, 7%r W. N. W. ««/ E. N. E. 

S, fir 66th regiment, ««</ 60th regiment. 
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Chart of the Windwsffd and Leeward Islands, to face page 19/J* 
Map and Tracks of Ships' Course, to fecc page 198. 
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WEST'INDIA 


COMMONPLACE BOOK, 


CHAP. I. 


The African Slave Trade^ 


TTAVING, in the Preface to this Miscellany, explained the 
nature of the compilation, and of the materials from which 
it has been formed, the order of its arrangement, the authorities 
on which it rests, and the purpose of its publication ; I would 
leave it as a book of reference, without any introductory remarks, 
or comments, further than are necessary for the connecting, or 
explanation of, the contents. 

Some articles in this Common-place Book may require to be 
treated of more at length ; but generally, and in all cases where 
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a regular and suitable arrangement of the materials may lead to 
a just and necessary inference, and " the subject speak for 
itself j^* I shall avoid any interference with the judgment of the 
reader, by introducing any argument or opinions of my own. 

On the subject of the slave trade, first in question, the fol- 
lowing series of tabled will give a fuU and clear understanding of 
its progress, actual extent, and probable decline. The moral and 
political quMtions fr^ting thij most important and interesting 
subject, are, from frequent and late discussions, so j^imiliar to 
the public mind ; and, from a sense of public duty, myself have 
taken so leading a part in those discussions, that I cannot 
consider any further opinions or argument on these general topics, 
coming from me, aS either necessary or proper on the present 

occasion. 

I proceed then to an immediate entry of the tables exhibiting 
the trade for African slaves carried on with the sugar colonies, 
taking as my premises, the return of population in the West 
Iiidies, reported by the Committee of Privy Council in 1788. 
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Population of the British West Indian Isles. 


^fmmm 


■ K L I iM p u i tfj i n 1. I 


1787. 

Rqport Privy Comidl* li786« 


- 1805*. 

Edwardsii Hist. & Ret. H.C. &c« 


•••••••••••a 


; i fl I Hi ■ 

Jamaica, .. 

Antiguaf .. 
St. Kitfs, 
Nevjs, ....... 

•Mootten^ti 
Tortola, &c. &c. 
Grenada, ...m.. 
Dominica, ••••• 

St.Vinccnt% . 
lobago, ••M«*«M**« 
Trinidad, •••••••••• 


ean 


Europ 
White 
People. 


Free People 
of Colour. 


23,000 

16,127j 
2590 
1912 
ISU 
1300 
1200 
996 
1256 
1450 
1397 


«OMft*« 


Total, .......J 49,764 


Slaves. 


4093 

1230 

1909 
140 

26^ 

180 
1125 


300 
1050 


256,000 

64^405 

87,808 

;20,435 

■^s^zo 

lOjOOO 
9000 
23,926 
14,967 
11,853 
10,539 


White 
I^ple. 


«•«<•«•« 


People of 
Colour. 


28,000 
X5.0()p 
3000 
1800 
1300 
1000 
1300 
1100 
1594 
1600 
900 
9261 


ie,569l 465,^276 1 58,955 


9000 

2130 

1300 

198 

150 

250 

220 

800 

2822 

450 

700 

3275 


Slaves. 


21,967 


280,000 

60,000 

36,000 

26,000 

8000 

9500 

9000 

20,000 

22,083 

16,500 

14,883 

19,709 


524,205 


N. B. *Bhe Bcgro population, or number of slaves on each 
island, is no c riteri on of its produce and value ; inferior lands 

• * ■ 

and soil Mrill r^uire more labour, and ghne less retuttis. ■ 


\ 


m^mmmmmm 


pviwfvvfn 


•n^ 


i«p 


wm 


* The taUe iot 1787 is official; that for 1805 is founded on actual returns 
from Dominica, 6t« Vincent's, and Tobago, on Col. Draper's Rjeport for Tri- 
nidad, &c. and far the rest, on estimates by Mr. Edwards, Mr.* M^Kinnen, &c. 
and from getieral information. For Jam^uca, the reftigees from St. DomingOy 
white and mulatto, account severally for the increase in each class* 
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Estimate. — In Jamaica, &c. one-half hogshead sugar per acre; 

two-thirds per negro. 
Dominica, the same. 

Grenada, three-fourths hogsh. per negro and acre. 
Antigua, one-third hogsh. per acre, and one-half 

per negro. 

St. Kitt's, one hogsh. per acre; one-half peF negro. 

' .. . ' • •. 

St. Vincent's, one hogsh/and one-^fourth: per lacre 

and per^egra. 

. ■ • :. V 

Tobago^ one hogsh. per dcre and per nc^pj &c.- &c. 


' ^ « ' I < 


~ 1 


1 1 


f 
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Slave Trade, Coast of Africa. 

- Report Frivx Couocil^ 1788. 


c. * 


From what parts cf Africa, hy all Nations^ 


■ > !■ H ■■ ; 


• 1788. 

The Gambia, ^... i 

Isles Ddos, and viciniti^, ^•.M.«>&(.4l(.4..b««a« 

Sierra Leone to Cape Mount, •.••••••••.••.••• 

Cape Mount to Cape Palmas, .•••••...•...•.•..•. 
CapePalmasto ApoUoma, ••....•M«....««Mtf.«^.«. 

Gold Coast, ..•...••.^^.•••.••...•'••••'•••VM*— •— •• 

Quita and Papoe,, I.... ..••••...••...— ..•.'•••• 

Whydah, ...— .mm i..................^.^... 

Porto. Novo; Ep^, aodBedagrie, m.>...m«— 

Lagos and Benin, , — .••.•.•.«......*..m 

New and Old Calabar, and Camefons, ••' 

Gaben, Loango, Melimba, and Cape Benda, 

Majumba, Amboin, and Mitsoules, 

Loango, St. Paul's, and Benguela, • 


Priceof each 04 
Coast of Africa. 



74,200 


i*aiwa 


■ ^ 


m-^ 


• * 
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1788. ' Of the above 74,200 slaved, it wais estimated that 

British traders took from Africa - - 36,000 slaves. 
French, - - - - - - - - - 18,000 

Dutch, - - '. - - - - - - - 4000 

"Danes, - - - - - - - - - - 2000 

Portuguese, ------- - 12,000 

Atnerican, - - - - - - - - . • 2200 


« • . 


• : '. 


• t 


■ » 


74,200 


in the period of sixteen . years, to 1805.. The course of this 
trade has much changed : .the French retain lil;tle or. none ; the 
Americans have taken it up : the British trade has rather, in 
ijie same period,, increased. 

Imports of Slaves to British West Indies, comparative in the Years 1787 

and 1802. 


1787. 

Medium of Four Yean, from Report of Privy CounciL 


1803. 

Medium of Two Years, from 

'Return to H..C. Ap. 5, 180^. 


Barbadoes, 

Antigua, ...m 

St. Kitt's, 

Nevis, &:c. • 
Tortola, •• 

Jjoiuinicai •••— ««••••• 

Grenada, 

St. Vintent's, •.........•• 

Tobago, 


•«#•«•••••••••• 

.««•«••••••.••«••• 


Bahamas, 

Trinidad, 

To conquered colonies. 


Total slave trade^ .. 


Imports. 


10,451 

867 

76a 

658 

544 

120 

6203 

2588 

1825 

1400 


24,919 


24,919 


Re-Exports. Retained. 


imports. I Exports. 


8619 

5 

100 

102 


4960 
170 
800 


9256 


•••.•••• 


•••••«•• 


I 


6881 
862 
668 

556 

544. 

15^0 
124:5 
241 :> 

15'J5 
1 40. 


•••••••. 


9256 1,5,80-2 


7662 

1050 

484 

971 

228 

438 

550 

1097 

1510 

172 


I5,862t 14,142 
2528 
4.n6 

7164 


28,355 


2402 

28 

100 

124 


Retained. 


5260 

1022 

884 

847 


259 

179 

84 

516 

2 

1095 

• .•..•a. 

1540 


172 

2949 

11,193 

2230 

297 

33 

44S3 


7164 


5211: 28,187 


mmtmm 
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From the above retarns it'iG^pQam, that - thft ' slatB ^trade by 
British traders has, in fifteen years, from 1787 to 1803, in-^ 
creased in Afncans imported, to the number of 3436 slaves ; and, 
deducting the supply to the conquered Qploiiies, Demerara, Su- 
rinam, &c. has decreased in thejiumber of .slaves to BritiBh islands, 
3728. 

It further appears, ^^ that subtracting.Bahama, made in 1791 
a free port, and become a mere dep6t of trade to foreign settle- 
ments ; and further subtracting Trinidad, ceded to the British' 
Crown by the Treaty of Peace, 1802,*' the ancient British sugar 
colonies, in the latter period, 1802-3, 

Sbwet, 

Imported less slaves firom Africa, - - - - - 10,27* 
Re-exported fewer slaves to foreign settlements, - 6307 
Retained fewer slaves for cultivation, &c. - - - 4699 


Total supply of slaves, 1787» retained for cultivation, 15,862 
Total supply of slaves, 1802, retained for cultiva- 
tion, including for Trinidada 4483 slaves, - 15,975 

I have preferred the comparing returns made by the Privy 
Council, on an average of four years, to 1787, with the returns, 
1802-3 ; because to the period of 1787, the abolition of the 
slave trade had not been so fer agitated, as to have any influence 
on the trade. With other views of the subject, and especially 
as to the re-export of slaves in foreign or British ships, with re- 
ference to a future article of trade with the Spanish Main, 
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I will now insert the returns made to the House of Conunons 
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Return House of Commons^ March \S, 1790, continaed. 


Arrivals from 
Africa. 


Negroes Exported. 


Countries. 


Jamaica, •«•• 
fiarbadoes, .... 

Antigua, 

St. Kitt's, .... 
Nevis, ••«.•• 
Montserrat, .. 
Tortola, .... 
Dominica, .... 
St. Vincent's, 
Grenada, ...< 
Bahamas, .... 


Total, 1788, 


u 


20 

8 
3 

•••• 
•••• 
•••• 

2 
24 
10 
30 

1 


98 


a 


IIb.. 


3862 
801 
311 


• ••••Ml 


83 

4275 

1975 

4484 

ISO 


I 1 5,92 


sic 

^^ ■ iN • 

ns o 5 c 

o ^ P b 


E)6 
^£ 1 -5 •• 


6131 

1099 

570 


2391 


•.•••••a 

143 
6383 
2522 
7436 

211 


3404 
945 


24,495 


6740 


66 
S56 

63 
300 


•••••••• 


1249 

670 

1598 


^g 


10 
6 


• .•Ml*** 


• ••MM* 


•••••••a 


43021 


16 




2467 

362 

63 

300 


•••••••t 


4653 

67Q 

2543 




3664 

737 

507 

••••••••. 


11,058 


1730 
1852 
4893 


13,483 


SIJps Cleared Out from Great Britain for the Slave Trade on the Coasts^ 
of Africa^ under Limitations^ hy Acts passed 1789-l799f 5^^« 

Per Return House of Commons, Ap. 5, 1805. 



London. 

Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

Total. 

Each Ship. 


Ships. 

Slaves 

Ships. 

Slaves 

Ships.. Slaves 

Ships. 

• 

Slaves. 

Medium 



allowed. 


allowed. 


allowed. 



Slaves. 

1787 

26 

•••••••a 

22 

••..•••• 

73 

•••*•••• 

121 

1 

36,000 

494 

1795 

. 14 

5149 

6 

2402 

59 

17,647 

79 

25,198 

317 

1796 

8 

2593 

1 

393 

94 

29,425 

103 

32,41 1 

315 

1797 

12 

4225 

2 

801 

90 

29,958 

104 

34,984 

836 

1798 

8 

2650 

3 

1433 

149 

53,051 

160 

57,104 

356 

1799 

17 

5582 

5 

2529 

134 

47,517 

156 

55,628 

356 

1800 

10 

2231 

3 

717 

120 

31,844 

133 

34,722 

261 

1801 

23 

6S47 

2 

586 

122 

30,913 

147 

37,846 

259 

1802 

30 

9011 

3 

704 

122 

31,371 

155 

41,086 

266 

1803 

15 

• 3616 

1 

355 

83 

29,954 

99 

24,925 

253 

1804 

18 

5001 

3 

798 

126 

31,090 

147 

36,899 

244 

lOye^rt 

46,405 

•... 

10,718 

.... 

323,770 


380,898 



■•^^ 


••^^ 
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During the above periods, this table shows the greatest pos- 
sible extent of the slave trade, as allowed by law; and supposing 
the whole numbers to be procured and taken from Africa, then 
for the years 1802-3, there will be freighted, average number, 
on board each ship, 260 slaves; which number will be. carried in 
mind, for reference to the following table of arrivals in the West 
Indies, and the mortality in passage thereon to be computed. 

JFrom the above table it appears9 

That Bristol has of itself nearly abandoned the slave trade : 

That London, to the year 1798, was abandoning the trade ; 
but that soon after, the consignees of the conquered colonies of 
peroerara,, &c. began to speculate on extending those great con- 
tinental setdemftnts, and rarried thft ^anrip. intn eflfect, by the an- 
nual transport and supply to these foreign provinces, of 5336 
African slaves in 1801, and of a much larger number in the pre- 
ceding years ; as we may justly infer from the sudden increase, 
and extraordinary extent, of the slave trade in the years 1798 

and 1799*- 

Lastly, it appears. That Liverpool, from 1787 to 1804, has 
more than doubled its share of the slave trade, and actually pos* 
sesses six-sevenths of the whole trade, as carried on by British 
traders. 


* The policy of these settlements will be the subject of further discussion. 
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^rri%ials from Afri(:a^ and Slaves Imported into thf West Indies^ 

1803, 1803, 

Returo House of Cammons, Apr35, 1806« 




Ts^ns 

:""w»rr"'"| 


• Peace 

• 


Ships:] 

Slzves 

Slaves 1 Slaves 


Sttvtt 

. Slaves 1 

SUves 



Imported. 

Exported. 

Retained. 


Imported, Eqmrted. 

Retained. 

Jamaica, •••• 

32 

8933 

2712 

6221 

•f •••••• 

6391 

2092 

4389 

BarbadoeSy •#•••• 

4 

684 

«•#••••• 

684 

•••••••• 

1395 

56 

1339 

Antiirua* •••••• 

S 
5 

. 578 
1187 

158 

578 
1029' 


289 
755 

200 
189 

89 

St. Ett's, 

566 

^iCylSj f«« ••#••«•••#• 

•••• 

••#••••• 

^••*a%« 

•••••••• 

M«M«*« 

238 

•••••••• 

238 

jLortolai ••t**M««* 

1 

226 

175 

51 

•••••••• 

649 

442 

207 

PoccuQi^ra^ ...MM* 

4 

603 


603 

••••••»• 

497 

67 

430 

St. Vincent's, •••• 

5 

981 

••••■•••! 

981 

•••••••• 

2098 

• MM*«t 

209» 

OvQimdsi, M4M«M 

5 

1082 

•.«• «!!§•• 

J082 

♦••%«•«••, 

1112 

4 

1108^ 

Tobago, •...••...• 

I 

172 

•••••••• 

172 



m^^ — 

••••••••' 

Trii^dadf ••m*^«« 

18 

4695 

65 

4630 

«a,^M*«« 

4336 

•••••#•• 

4336 

Bahamas, •••••••• 

11 

2545 

22T9 

ooo 

•••••••• 

2200 

2181 

19 


^0 

21,986 

5389 

16,597 

78 

19,960 

5232 

14,780 

Ij ^Surinam, .•.»•• 

13 

£336 

•••«•••• 

5336. 





8 

1549 

•••••••• 

1549 




t 

2 

279 

•••^••« 

279 






122 

Sd,J60 

11889 

23,771 

78 

19,960 

5232 

14,73a 


From the former table, may be computed m ^ch ship firom 

Africa, -.-•-i^*.*^^.- slaves 260 
By the above table on arrivals, eadi ship ^ - - * • 245 


Loss on passage, five per cent* as less on arrivals, 
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In reference tQ the former tables, ships in the trade were, 
1802, 155 

180@y ships arrived in the British West Indies, « . « 122 

Ilemsdn ships to account for, as in direct trade to foreign 
settlements, •••---.--•---- $S 

. n f.r* 

S3 ships, carrying each 245 slaves, will carry direct to fo^ 

reign colonies, -----^--.-- 8085 

To British West Indies, - - 21,986 

To conquered colonies, -----•.--- 7l6i 

1802, total trade arrived, 37,235 

IVom the two returns of toftal slave trade, and of anival^ 
it appears .that, o{i the peace m 1802^ the trade greatly de« 
creased; and in 1804, in war^ again recovered — a matter of cu* 
xious speculation ! 


' t 


Slave Trade te Foreign Colenks by Britiah Traders. 

During^ the laJrt Wat, tmd c»p^ciiJly in the years frtmi 1798 to 
1800, the~slaf e tl-adfe (per table, p, 8) sippedrt to haV6 been greatly 
extended, and which Ls to be attributed to the then speculations 
6f settling the vast and rich plains of Demerara ; which province, 
on the retiiffi to Dutch sovereignty by the ttMty df 1S02, car- 
ried with it a vested British capit&l of many million*, md the 
means of increased produce to supply Europe with sugaur, pprtendj 

€2 
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ing rivalship and ruin in the foreign market, to the ancient Bri- 
tish colbnies^ 

British policy hath at length awakened to the mischief, and by 
an act of the Legislature, passed May 18, 1806, limited the supply 
to conquered colonies, and prohibited the trade in African slaves 
to foreign settlements. The portion of the foreign slave trade, 
by this act abolished, was at different periods, on a medium ave^- 
rage of years, as follows ; 

1787. The African trade, by the British, was for slaves, 36,000 
Of this number the British colonies retained - 15,862 

Supplied to foreign settlements, - - - • 2Q,138 

1802. The Afncan trade by the British, was for slaves, 36,621 
Of which the British colonies retained - - 15,973 


Supplied to foreign settlements, - - . - 20,658 

Details of foreign trade abolished, on estimate from 1802. 
Per slaves direct to foreign settlements from Africa, 8085 
Per slaves re-exported from British islands, •!• 5389 

Per slaves to conquered colonies,* ----- 7164 

20,658 


* As continental colonies must be given up on the return of peace, I comprise 
them as foreign : my reasons for so considering them> will be given in a future 
Chapter of this Miscellany. 


•* 
1 
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General Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

Skice passing the act in May 1806, prohibiting the trade in 
African slaves to foreign settlements: — ^June 10, 1806, a re- 
solution passed the House of Commons, by a majority of 
ninety-nine to fifteen, ** by which Parliament declared the slave 
trade to be founded on principles contrary to those of justice, 
humanity, and sound poUcy, and engaged to institute mea- 
sures for the total abolition of the same '/' and the vote was trans- 
mitted to the Lord^ for their concurrence ; which concurrence 
was soon after given by a majority of forty-one to twenty ; and 
the same day an address to the King Avas moved and carried, 
praying his Majesty to negotiate with foreign powers, for their 
co-operation in a total aboUtion of the trade to Africa for slaves. 

I venture on this subject no further comment, than to state 
an opinion, founded on long experience, of the perseverance of 
the abolitionists', and on a knowledge of the temper of Parlia-: 
ment now coinciding with the policy of the Executive Govern- 
ment ;-^and on these premises, my opinion is formed and decided, 
^* that the trade for slaves from Afirica will shortly, by act of the 
British Legislature, be wholly prohibited,"" and that the colonists 
cannot too early take precautions for obviating any mischief in the 
islands, to be apprehended from the measure/' 
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CHAP. II. 

» 

1 

On the Cultivation^ Produce^ progressive Improvement^ or De^ 
clinej severally/ J of the British Sugar Colonies. 


SECT. I, JA.MAICA. 

The purpose of this chapter is, from a view of the present 
and probable produce of each island, to suggest an estimate of 
the extent of markets required in Europe for an adequate reception 
and sale. If the market is arer-stock^d, the article will be de- 
preciatedy and if the price of the article does not compensate the 
labour of the production, it will no longer be produced to the 
same amount, but dimimsh to the quantity which maj secure a 
competition in the buyers, and' through which price and labour 
may again find their level. The. cultivation and produce of any 
country, which are beyond^ and more than commensumte with, 
the ordinary consumption, and means^ of disposal to advantage, 
may be artificially kept up for a short period, but must in course 
fell off, and droop to the standard of consumption and sale. 

From the Report of the Committee of Legislature in Ja* 
maica, December 20, 1799, there were then, 

;- Acres. 

In coffee plsmtations, --------- 15,343 

In sugar plantations, -------- 105,232 

In provision grounds, •----•--- 7771 
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These are the only plantations enumerated by acres in this 
report. Mr. Bryan Edwards, in 1792, states there were then 
worked by negroes, 
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Produce of Jamaica, comparative with the total Produce of the British 

West Indies* 

Retoni to House of Commons, May 6, 1806> of Imports to Great Britain dl CoSo^ and 

Sugar, 



Cofibe. 



Suear. 



Cwt. 


Hogsh. 13 cwt. of lis lb. 

Yean. 

Jamaica. Other ] 

IToul Coffee. 

1^ Jamaica. 

Other 

fTotal Sugar. 



blands. 



lalands. 


179S 

28^928 

61,619 

90,547 

80,300 

83,200 

163,500 

1794 

85,807 

101,034 

136,341 

89,800 

73,500 

163,300 

1795 

42,169 

80,101 

122,270 

83,200 

45,100 

128,300 

1796 

33,870 

68,357 

102,227 

83,400 

47,800 

131,200 

1797 

58,741 

42,851 

101,592 

80,030 

41,044 

121,074 

1798 

70,823 

74,029 

145,042 

83,350 

67,350 

150,700 

1799 

82,527 

40,539 

123,066 

95,000 

98,000 

193,000 

1800 

106,223 

66,251 

172,474 

110,300 

67,530 

177,830 

1801 

121,368 

64,460 

185,828 

143,200 

79,950 

223,150 

1802 

155,661 

59,323 

214,984 

144,100 

117,350 

261,450 

1803 

117,936 

34,674 

152,610 

125,000 

87,300 

212,300 

1804 

176,531 

No retarn. 

• ••••MM*t* 

120,000 

109,000 

239,000 

1805 

189,161 

No return. 

•••••••••••• 

132,000 

92,700 

224,700 


From the above table appear the following results : 

First, That Jamaica alone, returns above one-half of the 
sugar produced by the whole of the British colonies. 

Secondly, That Jamaica produces above three-fourths of the 
total coffee. 

Thirdly, (and it is the most important result in views of this 
compilation), That Jamaica is yet a growing and improving co- 
lony, and that, its cultivation appearing progressive, and especi- 
ally of coffee, a further increase of produce may yet be expected, 
and a further market in Europe become necessary, and to be pro- 
vided^ 


-U 
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Jamaica exports, and sends to Great Britain yearly, about 
20,000 puncheons of rum, being about two-thirds of the total 
rum freighted home from the Britbh colonies. 

On the above table relating to sugar imported to Great Bri- 
tain, and from Jamaica in proportion to the importation from ail 
the other British West Indies, it is to be noticed, that from 1795 
to 1798, a more than ordinary disproportion occurs, by a falling off 
in the produce of the Windward Isles, occasioned by ravage of 
the plantations in Grenada from insurrection, and in St. Vin- 
cent's by the Charsdbs* 

For six years to 1798, Jamaica returned a steady average 
of about 84,000 hogsheads of sugar. 

The very high prices of sugar in the European market for . 
four years preceding, and highest in 1798, excited speculations 
of extending the sugar plantations in Jamaica and other islands ; 
and this, aided with the new and more productive Bourbon cane, 
accounts for the increase of sugar from Jamaica, progressive, to 
1803 ; whilst (with the exception of St. Vincent's and Grenada, 
and above all, Tobago, if BfitUh) , the Windward Islands, hav- 
ing no extra, spare, and fertile lands, to do the same, yet in some 
degree profited, by planting the superior species of cane. 
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SECT. II. WINDWARD AND LEEWAED ISLANDS. 

The islands in detail are briefly adverted to, with a view to 

« 

speculation on the probable future increase, or failure, of produce, 
and relative market in Europe to be provided. 

Barbadoes. To 1736, returned on yearly average of 

sugar, ------- 22,769 

To 1761, on average crops, - - - 25,000 

To 1787, only 12,211 

To 1805, only 9554 

Barbadoes further produces a considerable quantity of cotton, 
and has in itself, and for its white inhabitants (more numerous, 
of the poorer sort than in other West India islands), a resource, 
from the culture of provisions, and raising stock for the supply 
of shipping, and other islands ; and being the most to windward, 
and the first port of arrival from Europe, it has a further resource 
in a greater share of trade. But as to produce for the European 
market, it has greatly decreased ; and as the decrease has been 
constant and progressive, it is to be apprehended that the cause 
is of certain and continued effect ; namely, diminished and di- 
minishing fertility; if not from exhausted soil, yet from the 
country being over-cleared and deprived of woods, and therewith 
deprived of moisture under their shade and covert, to form reser* 


# 


t 
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Toirs for rivulets ; and deprived too of the attraction to clouds and 
rain, which, in the tropical climates, are indispensable to fertility, 
and which the wooded hills of islands less cleared, constantly af- 
ford, and are in example o£ 

This remark applies to the Leeward Islands generally, with 
some exception for St. Christopher's, and applies especially to 
Antigtia. 

In Antigua^ the drought for three years in four, stints, if 
not /destroys, the sugar-cane; a fourth year of unusual rains 
produces a large and extraordinary crop. Mr. Bryan Edwards, 
in his History of the West Indies, states Antigua, in the years 
1770, 1773, and 1778, to have exported no sugar whatever. 
This statement must certainly admit of qualification. 

In 1779> Antigua exported sugar, ----- 3382 

1782, produced, 16,200 

1783, produced, 3900 

1787, produced and exported ----- 19,500 
1792, four years' average, only ----- 390O 

I cannot estimate the average of sugar yearly produced by 
Antigua, at more than 9000 hogsheads of 13 cwt. at the King's 
beam, and this average, I have reason to think, is decrea^iing. 


Jn brief, St. Christopher's^ with its brimstone hill to attract 

d2 
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clouds, and its superior saccharine soil, may keep up, though not 
extend, its present average produce. But speaking of Barbadoes- 
to vrindward, and the Leeward Islands generally, an increase 
of produce is not to be expected, but rather a diminution : the 
sugar market will not be over-stocked from that quarter. We 
Come now to islands of a different description. 

Grenada is a fertile island, well wooded in the interior and 
on the heights, well watered, and with ptx)mise of increased cul« 
tivation and produce. If this hitherto has not taken efiect, it v^ 
to be attributed rather to political than to nt^tural causes ; and 
as these may not again so fatally operate, we may presume 
on a ittture increaM of produce from Grenada. Hie eKpectation^ 
however, leads not to any great extent, the island having been long 
and almost fullj settled,— by the French to 1763, and from its 
surrender to Great Britain in that year, by an accession of Bri- 
tish planters. Many &milies of the ancient French settlers are yet 
remaining on their properties in the island. 

I recur in each case to the essential staple of sugar, as 
grounds of estimate. 

Grenada produced in 1763, * . . . 11,000 ^^A. 

1776, . 1 • . 16,000 

1787, - . . - 13,500 
The hurricane in 1780, the i&sarrectio& ia 179^^ and per- 
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hap8 other circumstances, have operated as an impediment to 
progressive cultivation and produce, vrhich a view of this rich 
country seems to promise ; but these, I doubt not, may be ob- 
viated, and Grenada export 20,000 hogsheads of sugar : it fur-* 
ther, with its Grenadines, sends home 2,000,000 lbs. of cotton, 
besides coffee, &c. 

Damifdcaj previous to its cession to the British Crown in 
1763, was deemed a neutral island, but was, in fact, occupied and 
settled by many French intruders, and who, to the number of 
about 800, were permitted to remain, 343 Frenchmen then be* 
coming lessees, and holding 10,541 acres of the British Crown* 
These lessees were generally engaged in coffee plantations, which, 
m 17879 returned 18,149 cwt. of coffee, and which have been 
since extended to the produce of 40,000 cwt. and may be further 
so in this great island to a considerable amount. The country is 
so ragged, and the soil genendly (but with exceptions) so unfit 
or sugar, that although 94,346 acres were sold and apportioned^ 
on Dominica coming under British Sovereignty, it has not, in 
thirty years, reached to the average produce of above 6000 
hoghsheads of sugar yearly ; nor, probably, will it do more ; spe-» 
culations in new sugar plantations being too expensive, for trial oa 
soils comparativelv poor and infructuous. 


Trinidada is a vast, and in parts a rich country^ which, if 
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fully settled, might produce a quantity of sugar equal to that 
of all the other Windward and Leeward Islands. Since coming 
under British Sovereignty, it has imported 4500 African slaves 
, yearly, and already returns 12,000 hogsheads of sugar. 

But if the trade for African slaves should in another year be 
prohibited, as the concurrent vote of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, at the close of the la^t session, renders most probable, then, 
and jn such case, the setflement of Trinidad will not only be 
checked in its progress, but its actual plantations must decline 
with the decrease of negro labourers : for, whatever may be the 
computation of births and of family increase in ancient aad long 
settled colonies, the decrease of negroes in Trinidad, having no 
fresh supplies, is to be expected, and indeed morally certain, 
from the more than ordinary casualties and mortality in all newly- 
cleared countries of the West Indies, and from the disproportions 
of sex, and irregular and undomestic habits, of newly-imported 
Africans, precluding a natural recovery and supply of pecu- 
lation. 

St. Vincent* s was only partially cultivated on a few leeward 
bays, by French mtruders, previous to 1763, when it ceased to 
be a neutral island, and was annexed to the British Crown. The 
French settlers adverted to, in 1764, grew 

Tobacco, . ^ . . . 12,000 andoulks. 

Cocoa, 7900 cwt. 

Coffee, - 14,700 cwt. 


^" ■■ 
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On its cession to the British Crown, the windward moiety of 
the country of St. Vincent's was held by the black Charaibs, 
about 6000 people, of African origin and stock ; and this portion 
of country was confirmed to them by solemn treaty in the year 
1772. 

The black Charaibs, savage, perfidious, attached to the 
French, and ever ready to attack the English, at different 
times ravaged their settlements ; ' till finally, in 1797) it was 
found necessary, on their then subjugation, to expel them 
wholly from the island ; and they were transported to Ruatan. 

St. Vincent's, one of the most beautiful and fertile islands in 
the known world, has a soil suited to the producing sugar of the 
best quality, and with above twenty small rivers turning water- 
mills, is in every respect calculated for the manufacture. 

Its produce was in 1800, 16,518 heavy hogsheads, and in 
1801, 17,908 hogsheads of sugar. On the final settlement of the 
Charaib lands, I doubt not of the produce annually exceeding 
25,000 hogsheads ; and a further market to this excess will be 
required. 

Tobago is, of all others, perhaps the island which admits of 
the most improvement. It is cultivable throughout, and i& 
scarcely above a third cultivated. The soil is deep and rich, the 
hills covered with woods ; and there is a river from the hills, run-^ 
ning to the sea through every valley. Frequent capture in war» 
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«id repeated cession to the Frendi on peace, have been great im- 
pediments to the entire settlement of Tobago by British subjects. 
The fertility and advantages, from latitude and situation, beloi^- 
ing to this island, are so great, however^ that Tobago must ere 
long be covered with plantations and people. Even in its present 
state of partial cultivation, it last year (1805) produced 15,327 
hogsheads of sugar. I diink Tobago, My settled, may produce 
yearly 25,000 hogsheads of ^n^ar, besides valuable returns of 
long-wool cotton, and of fustic and hard voods from its hills, 
&c. Sec. The sugar market is then to expect a proportion of in- 
flux from Trinidad, from Tobago, from Su VincentTs^ from Gre- 
nada, and zb&ve all, frcnn Jamaiea. 


SECT. III.— VALUATIOir OF BRITISH PEOPERTT VESTED 

IN THE BRITISH SUGAR COLONIES. 

Report Privy Coandl, 1788* 


Patented Estatet* as taxed per Acre. 


tm 


Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, .. 
Antigua, •••«. 
St.Kitt's, ... 
Nevis, .......... 

Montserrat, 
Virgin Islei, 
Dominica, •••< 
St. Vintent's, 
Grenada, 
IVinidad^ 
Tobago, 


...M ...••. •••.•.... 


»MM..« 


.......M... 


.....••M... 


.......M..4 


...........M.I 


«Wi 


1,860,000 

106,470 

69,277 

43,726 

30,000 

38,400 

25,000 

100,000 

25,000 

89,000 

••.....M... 

28,000 


fve^roet* 


i 


280,000 

60,000 

36,000 

26,000 

8000 

95d0 

9000 

22,083 

15,000 

20,000 

19,709 

14,883 


2,414,8731 560,375128,018,750/. 


50/. 


i^MMM 


■IL 
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In the preceding table^the value of negroes is taken at the low- 
est rate. The extent of patented land admits not of any accu-' 
rate computation of medium value per acre. Much toslj be un- 
Cultivated, much scarcely cultivable. Besides which, islands and 
«oils not only vary, as productive of the staple articles in quan« 
tity, but likewise in quality ; inasmuch as 5 cwt. of sugar 
from St. Vincent's, is equal in value to 6 cwt. from Tobago. 

Without, therefore, any attempt of new appraisement, I tak^ 
the valuation, as estimated in the Report of the Privy Council) 
in 1788* 

Value of 560^375 negroes, at 5/. each, - £. 28,018,750 
Value in lands, buildings, and stock, double 

. that of negroes, --•---.. 56,0375500 
Value in towns, stores, and shipping, - • - 2,500,000 

£. 86,556,000 

Mr. Bryan Edwards, in 1792, valued the 

capital vested in Jamaica alone, at then £» 39^000^000 


Income gives other premises of valuation as follow : 


On produce and net income of « - 
At twelve years* purchase, - - - 


£. 6,944,142 
- - - 12 

£. 83,332,970 


E 
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The income on which this yaluation is grounded, haring 
from depreciation of produce been diminished^ the estimate of 
capital may in this respect be too high; but having become 
yearly more uncertain, and the very property more precarious^ 
from war and other circumstauiceSt at this period peculiarly af« 
fecting the colonies^ the number of years' purchase aOowed in the 
official report further seems over-rated : in fiict, many estates have 
been sold at ten, and evpn at eight jrears' purchase. 

The speculative purchaaer may then^ for some very few yeanv 
receive twelve per cent. ; but a season will shortly come of hurri- 
cane, insurrection, epidemic disease among his negroes, or ravage 
by war, and a single such probable contingency wiQ at once and 
for ever reduce the computation of large interest for his purchase- 
money. The West India hereditary landholder who by himself^ 
or family, has shared in the losses incident to the nature of lus 
property in every course of years, does not (I will venture, on 
experience, to assert) receive four per cent, on the capital laid out 
in original settlement, adding sums of money since expended in 
occasionally restoring his estates. 

The planters of Grenada and St. Vincent's have twice in six* 
teen years lost or paid a full third of the principal value of their 
estates ; — first, in the year 1780, by purchasing a restoration of 
property from hurricane ; and secondly, in 1795, from the ra- 
vages of insurrection by the Charaibs in St. Vincent's, and of 
rebellion by the negroes in Grenada. 


n 


CHAP. IIL 

General Produce and Ewpart from the British Sugar Colonies. 


The brmgmg together and in one view, the whole export 
from the British islands in the West Indies, is a proper pre&ce to 
the details of import to the mother-country, shewing the extent 
to which it enforces its system of colonial monopoly, and how fiir 
it relaxes, and especially in the article of rum. From the follow-* 
ing tables, the further and important result of gradual and pro- 
gressive cultivation and produce, and of cofiee in particular, to 
an extraordinary amount, will suggest, in the growing value of 
4h6 c<donie6, the good policy of a fostering care and liberal go- 
vernment by tlie iiiothiPr-country, To the year 1805, a yearly 
export of about 6000 hogsheads of sugar was allowed direct from 
the islands to the United States of America. In the Intercourse 
Bill, passed this sessions of Parliament, sugar is expunged from 
the list of enumerated articles allowed to this trade« Great Bri- 
tain may lose more in the event, by such over-cautious provision 
of law, than the value of duties on 6000 hogsheads of sugar. 
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Table of West India Exports: general and comparative of Four Siapfea 

jirticles^ 

Return to Hoase of ConunoDs, 1800. 



Sugar. 1 

Hogshead 13 Cwt. 


Average, 

1805. 



1789. 

1799. 

1805. 

By Negroes. 

Rum. 
P. 110 gal 

Cotton. 
Cwt. 

Coffee. 
Cwt. 

Jamaica! •••• 

75,000 

94,500 

126,000 

260,000 

62,000 

35,002 

189a61 

Barbadoes^ 

9400 

11,400 

9000 

' 62,500 

6000 

23,628 

■ ••.•••M.»t 

Antisuaj •••• 
St. Kitt's, .. 

12,500 

8300 

3200 

36,000 

2500 

1533 

• •••••••••«• 

11,000 

9900 

8000 

26,000 

6200 

9965 


MCVISy •«•••••• 

4000 

3850 

2400 

9000 

1000 

251 

* 

Montserrat, 

S150 

2595 

. .2000 

9000 

800 

1286 

.••••••Mflfi 

ToFtoIa, &c. 

6100 

3105 

2500 

85Q0 

1200 

1260 


Dominica, ... 

5450 

5200 

4600 

22,083 

2000 

9704 

24381 

StVincent% 

6400 

12,120 

17,200 

15,000 

7000 

11,724 

784 

Grenada, •• 

15,000 

12,0P0 

14,000 

21,000 

6000 

28,750 

. 9654 

Tobago, •••• 

5800 

8800 

15,327 

14,883 

9000 

8000 

•.•M.«.a#«. 

Trinidad* •• 


4500 

12,000 

19,709 

7000 







Total, •. 

153,680 

176,270 

216,227 

463,675 

107,700 

l,24a,000l224,000 


Tn 1805 the crops of the Leeward Islands were particularly 
low ;. but certain islands, in process of time, over-cleared, and 
deprived of woods, have therewith lost, in a great degree, their 
attractioB of clouds and rain ; and moisture^ together with heat^ 
beiag required to generate produce, these islands from year to 
year have become, and must become, less fertile and productive^ 

The wooded and rivered islands, on the other Jiand, greatly 
increase in produce ; and of these the principal are, Jamaica,^ 
St. Vincent's, Tobago, and Grenada* 
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Antigua varies from 2500 hogsheads to 18,000 hogsheads. 
St. Kitt's, . - 8000 ... - 17,000 
Barbadoes, - - 6000 - - - . 13,000 
Whilst Grenada, St. Vincent's, and Tobago, vary only as from 
12,000 hogsheads to 16,000 hogsheads average. 


General Export and Disposal of the Four Staple Articles of Produce of 

the British Sugar Colonies* 

From Return to Order of House of Commona^ May 5, IWB, 


I. SUGAR. 



To WniteJ 

Tt BrltUK , % Great , 


States of 

Colonies in 

Britain and 


America. 

America. 

Ireland. 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1773 

49,088 

2226 

1,730,571 

1787 

20,127 

8320 

1,926,791 
2,115,308 

179S 

9336 

5106 

1794 

87,606 

4615 

2,099,700 

1795 

67,845 

3320 

1,672,774 

1796 

100,033 

7332 

1,709,219 

1797 

54,867 

3893 

1,577,921 

1798 

47,172 

450^ 

1,963,922 

1799 

106,679 

9933 

2,511,858 

1800 

90,800 

10,660 

2,312,537 

1801 

46,865 

10,366 

2,902,73 ■ 

1802 

50,258 

11,337 

3,4.n,7ll 

1803 

113,447 

• 13,906 

^2,759,126^ 


Total Cwt. 


Total Hogshead^ 
13 Cwt. 


1,781,885 
1,955,238 

2,129,750 
2,141,921 
1,743,939 
1,8 16,58 J 

1,636,68 i 
2^0U,602 
2,628,470 

^2,413,99'^ 
^^,959,958 
3,463,366 
2,886,479 


.^. 140,754 
.... 154,066 


Averages. 


i 2 years, 164^900 


3 years, 136,200 


^ years, 181,000 


3 years, 238,700 


The progressive increase of cultivation and produce of sugar, 
from 1773> for twenty years, is to be attributed to the further 


so 
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settlement of the ceded islands, Grenada, St. Viqpent's, and Do« 


minica. 


The fiadling off from 1795 to 1797> was the consequence of the 
ravage of St. Vincent's by the Charaibs, and Grenada by rebel- 
lion ; those islands for three years returning no crop. 

The progressive improvement and increase of crop, from 1798 
to 1804t Mi^y he attributed in great part to the general adoption 
of the more productive Bourbon cane, and the incentive it held 
out to new plantations. But further, in 1802, Trinidada was 
added to the sugar colonies, returning 12,000 hogsheads of 


sugar. 


Four Staple Articles of West India Produce. 
Retam to Hoase of CoaunooB, Majr 5, 1806. 


n. RUM. 


To United 
States of 
Ameriea. 


177S 
1787 


179S1 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

180S 


Gallons. 

3,869,800 
1,575,105 


586,S53 
2,265,177 
2,106,888 
8,267,280 
2,197,450 
1,972,985 
3,201,209 
2,761,384 
3,688,021 
3,925,595 
4,198,154 


flnS^ 


Coloniet in 
America. 


Gallons. 
26,000 
777,360 


613,898 
525,720 
204,965 
307,124 
486,706 
384,953 
664,258 
186,449 
569,691 
584,673 
792,474 


T 


owSit 
Britain and 
Ireland. 


Gallons. 
2,124,731 
2,309,244 


3,756,800 
2,806,623 
1,861,886 
1,993,350 
1,595,008 
3,866,138 
2,404,982 
3,283,892 
3,940,859 
4,166,113 
^,790,868 


Total ' 6al- 
lout* 


6,020,531 
4,860,709 


4,907,051 
5,597,520 
4,173,734 
5,567,754 
4,279,164 
6,224,076 
6,270,449 
6,231,225 
8,148,571 
8,677,381 
8,781,496 


^^u[rPuncheo5[MSr 
110 Gallons. 


• ••■•••MS 44,*\/0 


Averages. 
Syaan, 47,500 

3 years, 48,100 
3 years, 56,900 
3 years, 77,500 


Tropomoa 

to Sugar 
Hogsheads. 


140,754 
154,066 


164,900 


136,200 


181,000 


238,700 


«^ 
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Adopting the general, though loose and uncertain estimate, 
of rum being made in quantity and proportion of one puncheon 
of rum to two hogsheads of sugar, a full third of rum remains to 
account for above the amount exported, 

Rum is an article of home consumption in the islands, and 
for garrisons, shipping, and the inhabitants at large; and the 
export, by demand froni America, or other quarters, fidling off, 
the home consumption, from glut and cheapness of the article re- 
tained, will be greater among the negroes in the island : but in 
this view of the subject, a diminution of the export of rum is not 
only a detriment to the planter, by loss of money, but in corrup- 
tion of his white servants and negro slaves. Further, the export, 
especially to America, is indispensable to the planter, rum being 
his medium of payment for the necessaries of American provisions 
and lumber : but o[ this further^ in its place» 
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Export of Four Staple Articles of West India Produce. 
Return to Hoase of Commons, May 5, 1806. 


m. COFFEE. 



To liniteJ 

Vo Brltisk 

To Great 



States of 

Colonies in 

Britain and 



America. 
Cwt. 

America. 
Cwt. 

Ireland. 



Cwt. 


1787* 

S155 

637 

30,298 

83,990 

1793 

»t>t> 

/ 603 

00,Si7 

92,mfi 

1794 

4586 

80 

136,341 

lil,007 

1795 

22,S31 

99 

122,370 

144,800 

1796 

21,828 

514 

71,744 

94,086 

1797 

ld,538 

•427 

100,982 

114,947 

1798 

19,421 

802 

144,852 

165,075 

1799 . 

8093 

1180 

123,036 

132,259 

1800 

7125 

775 

172,474 

180,374 

1801 

12,596 

935 

185,828 

199,359 

1802 

14,907 

257 

214,984 

230,158 

1803 

19,916 

1353 

152,614 

173,883 

1804 

No return. 

Noretom. 

232,809 


1805 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

245,439 



From the year 1795, the increased amount of coffee taken off 
by the United States of America, may, in part, have been for 
assortment of cargo, in their further trade with Europe. 


* la 1787, from Dominica, •••.•••••-••••••••••.•— .^..............mmm 18,990 cwt, 

\i7rciiacisi, •••••••••••••••••••••••.•••••••.••tMMM.«acM..M«..«* 0012S 

Jamsucsi, •••••••mm.*m«*m«*m..mm...«mm.«..«.*«.....«m.«.«. 6395 

All others, •••••••••••••••••••••••••••M.tM.a«..*MM..M....... 634 

Tp Great Britain, Sec. m.^..-^.*..... — ............ ......•.• 34,831 cwt. 

Bryan Edwards* s Hisiory of the West Indies, vol. i* 
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I am inclined, however, to consider the consumption of coffee 
in America to be great and increasing. To the Americans it is 
an article of breakfast and beverage, procured so near, and so 
readily and cheaply, that it must naturally have a preference in 
common use over teas from the East Indies. 

Great Britain and Ireland together not yearly consuming 
more than 10,000 cwt. of coffee, the American, with other fo-- 
reign markets, is accordingly to be encouraged. 


Export of Four Staple Articles of West India Produce. 
Return to House of Commons^ May ^, 1806, 


IV. COTTON. 


1787 
179S 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804* 


To United 
States of 
America. 


Um. 
2250 

74,369 
49,282 
47,400 
86,817 

59,400 

31,800 

12,350 

3000 


TofiritUh 

Colonies io 

America. 


To Great 

Britain and 

Ireland. 


Total lbs. 


•.•M......I 


9,430,515 
9,173,583 
8,473,175 
11,675,495 
8,854,413 
6,918,153 


lbs. lbs. 

500 9,427,765 

8690| 9,164,893 

6304 8,392,502 

160011,624,613 

1550 8,805,463 

12,850 6,818,486 

18,250 7,891,582 7,909,832 

750 7,464,731 7,529,881 

4274 10,575,275 10,611,349 

500 11,248,164 11,261,014 

14,950 8,781,941 8,799,891 

3250| 5,647,365 5,650,615 

..420,529,878 


••• 


* Return to House of Commonsy March 8, 1805. 
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Observation on the variations of produce and export of cot- 
ton, will occur in the further details of this article in trade. The 
growth and produce of cotton do not appear to have increased in 
the last sixteen years. ' 

The sugar colonies, besides the above four staple articles, 
produced add exported to Great Britain in 1804 (per Return 
to House of Commons, March 8, 1805), 

Ginger, - - . ^ 3377 cwt. * 

Pimento, - - 2,240,606 lbs. 
Indigo, - - - . 54,397 lbs. 
Woods: Fustic, r- - - - 3333 ton. 
Lignum vitae, - . - 667 ton. 
Logwood, &c* - - 9358 ton. 
Mahogany, « - . 3545 ton. 
Nicoragua, - - - . 890 ton. 

And melasses, cocoa, castor-oU, arrow-root, turmeric, &c. to no 
great amount or value, as will appear by further tables of detail. 
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CHAR IV, 


British Shipping employed in the West India Trade. 


The Navigation acts, and particular restrictions on British 
ships navigated according to law, if freighted with colonial pro- 
duce, will form several and distinct articles of consideration in the^ 
course of this compilation. The present short chapter will merely, 
from the arrangement of the official documents, shew the extent 
of British shipping employed in the West India trade ; and its 
progressive increase not only in the number, but in the additional 
tonnage and dimension, of ships. 

On this head, however, it may be proper to direct the reader's 
attention to the average size of the ships, and to the nature of 
their voyage, with a comparative view of other branches of British 
shipping and navigation. 

The West India ships will appear to be of a size suited to the 
employment of seamen in the line of practice and knowledge of 
their business, which may best fit them for future service in ships 
of war ; whilst yet the dimensions of the shippmg are not such as 
to require the largest oak timber, and deprive the public dock- 
yards in any degree of that resource which, it is feared, is yearly 
dimini s h i n g, and more difficult to procure. 

p2 
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The navigation from five to eight weeks, or five months out 

» 

and home, has the advantage over more distant voyages, by re- 
turning the crews at certain periods within the year, fi^r national 
service, if eventually so required : at the same time carrying the 
seamen through various climates in so short a period, and in so 
frequent succession, enures their habits, and fits them to bear the 
fatigues of duty in every quarter of the globe. 


Comparative Return for the Years 1787* per Report to Privy Council, 
1788; and for 1804^ per Return to House of Commons, March 8, 
1805. 


Shipping Inwards* 


1787. 


Shipt. Ships. 


Tons. 


1804. 


ships. Tons. 


•••••••. 


•— 


For Great Britain^ to London, 

Liverpool, • 
Bristol, •••.••••• 
Lancaster, ••••• 
PortGlasgowi 
& Greenock, 5 


••••••ft* 

US 
71 
S9 


252 
253 

70 


70,418 
49,585 


12,022 


S26 


188 


84 


104,312 
52,009 


17,932 


For Ireland, •. 


••.#•••• 


575 


132,025 


to Dublin, •••.•.• 
Belfast, •••.•• 


«••• 


.••MM* 

• ••••••. 


•••••••• 

•**••*•• 


•*•*•••.**.« 
•••••*•..*•• 


598 

29 

18 

5 


174,253 

6526 

2403 

752 


From British West Indies, 


*••••••* 


• •*••*•.••*•■ 


638^ 183,934 


■■V 
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Comparative Tonnage, and 'Size of Ships, in tlie JVeU India -Trade, at 

different Periods. 




1787. 

1804. 

• 

Results, 1804-5. 

% 

1 

• 
• 

i1 
|§ 

1 

CO 

1 

i1 

1 


^1- 

« CO -s 

1*8 1 

3:1 J 

London, 

Out-ports, 

Scotland, 

252 

253 

70 

70,418 
49,585 
12,022 

279 326 
197 188 
170 84 

104,312 
52,009 
17,932 

324 

277 
242 

74 

D.65 

14 

33,894 
2424 
5910 

47 
80 

72 

• 

575 

132,025' 

...J 

598 

174,253 

••••••••1 

23 

42,228 

•••«•• 


^^r //tcf/a Shipping to Great Britain and Ireland, Inward, 1804. 

Return to House of Commons, March 8^ 1805. 

Irish Trade with the West Indies* 


Dublin, 


•••••••••••••••••• 


!••••••••••••• 


Cork, •.. 

Belfast, • 
Waterford, 8cc 


Inward. 


Shipt. 


Irish, 12 
British,! 7 
Irish, 10 
British, 8 
Irish, «... 
Irish, .M. 


Ships. 


296526 


18 

3 
2 


52 


ToDi. 


2403 

610 
142 


9781 


Tons each. 


Outward. 


224 

134 

203 
71 


..•••••• 


Irish, 17 
BritUh,10 
Irish, 25 
British,95 
Irish, 5 
British, 1 



The greater number of ships clearing outward from Ireland 
to the West Indies, is to be attributed to British ships (vi& 
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Cork especially) calling, on their passage to the sugar colonies, 
for their assortment of butter, salted beef, pork, &c. 


lUcapitulation of Shipping Inward in 1804, from the Sugar Colonies. 



pSpT 

- Ton.. 

Seamol. 

A^edium 
Tons each. 

S ^Ift^^M Bvl^VB^I^^a aaa^aaa^aaaaaa A^AAA^A* 

598 
52 

174,253 
9781 

13,256 
840 

288 

Ireland* •••••••••••Mft«MtaMMM«*MMMt 

192 



Total British West Indies, .••. 
From conquered colonies, •••, 

650 
82 

184,034 
13,746 

14,096| 
1500| 


782 

197,780 

15,596 

1 ••«••••• 
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CHAP. V. 
Imports of Colonial Produce to Great Britain and Ireland. 

The important considerations of relative produce and sale, 
with which I introduced a former chapter, will acquire force as 
we proceed in examining the details of import from the West 
Indies to Great Britain ; and the yearly impoverished condition 
of those who furnish so large a contribution to the commerce, na* 
vigation, and revenue of the mother-country. 

Private interest can alone support a public interest, in matters 

ft 

of trade. If the individuals engaged have a losing concern, the 
State will soon share in the loss, and finally be involved in the 
bankruptcy. 

Let British statesmen attend to this sure and fatal result ; and 
consider how far colonial produce may require relief from the too 
heavy imposts, which may discourage the consumption, and sale 
in the home market, or in the alternative fall on the vender ; and 
in either case, distressing the colonist must check his industry, 
and diminish the imports, on which so much of British wealth 
and power will be found to depend. These remarks apply more 
especially to the great staple article of sugar. 
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SECT. !• — IMPORTS OF SUGAB. 


. On this head, I shall have occasion to dwell at a length pro<» 
portionate to its importance, and to the materials of proof which 
I have been enabled to collect and arrange, in clear direction to 
the inference, " of the charges on sugar being more and heavier 
thap the article can altogether bear/' 

Should this continue to be the case, the cultivation must ne* 
cessarily decline, or the commodity find its way in a direct course 
to other markets, where it is not surcharged with the like impo* 
sitions, of whatever description. To this alternative the power 
of Great Britain will oppose the assertion of its colonial monopoly ; 
but the power which cannot be resisted,, may at times be evaded. 
It may be urged, that the contraband of so bulky an article as 
sugar is difficult ; but then, under prevention of freely exporting 
their produce, the planters may transport themselves ; — as some 
have already done, with their implements o( husbandry and ne- 
groes, to Demerara and other provinces of South America. 

Now these provinces, with all their settlements made by the 
means of British property, and by British planters, must again 
pass over to the dominion of a foreign power : on every principle of 
sound policy, Great Britain cannot, and should not, retain these 
countries on the return of peace. Great continental colonies are 
neither suited to the extent of British population, nor to the na« 
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ture of its power ; which being of a naval description, can better 
command, or defend, islands and maritime posts ; where inland 
regulation or force is little required. We can neither spare peo- 
ple for their cultivation, nor soldiers for their defence ; nor cari 
we well afford the charge and expence of either. The investment 
of capital yearly proceeding to, and locked up in, distant and 
extensive territories, would divert too much of our commercial 
resources from more active and useful circulation ; and the scheme 
of power necessary for their good order and controul, would be 
corruptive of the habits of our people, and of the principles of our 
government. Having thus briefly intimated the decided opinion 
which I entertain on this imporlBnt subject, I refrain from the 
further discussion. 

Revertmg to the imports of sugar, I must consider the de- 
clme as probable, from the immediate and progressive distress of 
the planter, continuing to work for returns inadequate to his la- 
bour, rather than from any general schemes of migration, or of 
other resource. He will struggle for a while to procure the means 
of subsistence, and of satisfaction to his creditors and consignees: 
he will he supported for a time by the latter, through liberality 
or from interest ; — shooting forth another arrow, to follow and re- 
cover the arrow lost, till the quiver is exhausted, or the archer 
prudentially deasts from further attempt. 

From the following documents it will appear, that on the ave- 
rage of six yec^s for each period, and for the like quantity of pro- 
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duce, the West Indian received in nett income, above 50 per 
cent, less to 1805, than he received to 1796 ; meanwhile the tax 
on his produce has been doubled, and the revenue to Great Bri- 
tain accruing from its Colonies, hath proportionally increased. 

The business cannot long continue on such terms of partner- 
ship between Government and any description of its subjects : the 
planter may for a time struggle to maintain his share, but must 
ultimately fisdl ; and, losing its active partner, the State M^ill have 
the dead and unprofitable stock on hand, of islands poorly culti- 
vated, and of works, and manufacture in decay. This, is no ex- 
travagant speculation : let the reader examine the tables of pro- 
duce, charges, and sale, contained in this chapter ; observe th^ 
results^ and compute the consequences ! 

■■— ^^^^^^^■— 
Sugar Imported to Great Britain and Ireland. 


Duties 

On Sugar, &c. 

pcrCwt. 

prawbacks & Bountie 

sonExpor 

Bounty on 

tjpcrCwt. 

ImpcMed. 

Durin. 

1 Price at iPrice of 

Nor exceeding 

Sugar, Mu»- 

Bounty on 


Market. Duty paid. 

Price Ex-dutj. 

cavado. 

Lump. 

Refined. 


/. dl 

I. d. 

/. d. 

/. 

'. 

*, 

/. 

1770 

6 S 

37 


35 

22 

25 

40 

1771 

6 7 

39 

32 5 

40 

21 

25 

38 

1781 

11 8 

62 6 

50 10 

45 

20 

25 

36 

1786 

12 4 

62 

39 8 

58 

20 

20 

34 

1%^ 

15 

77 

62 

60 

18 

18 

31 

1797 

17 6 

81 

63 6 

62 

16 

16 

27 

1798 

19 4 

86 

65 8 

64 

14 

14 

24 

1799 

20 

75 

66 

66 

12 

12 

20 

1803 

24 

67 

40 

68 

10 

10 

17 

1804 

26 6 

80 

53 6 

70 

8 

8 

la 

1805 

27 

76 

53 




• 

1806* 

30 

72 

45 

70 Jit jiT>ovo 












Fide J&s, 43 Geo. III. cap. U, 45 Geo. lU. cap. gd^ 


^ The additional 3/« when it exceeds 50/. per cwt. ex-duty. 
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The duty laid, of 35* in 1806, takes 50 per cwt. as a maxi- 
mum. 5ls. pays Is. ; 52s. pays 2s. ; and 53^. pays 35. ; — so 
that the planter loses by fall of price, and does not gam by rise 
of f)rice, at least to the amount of that 3s. 

The bounties are computed on 1121b. of raw sugar making 
601b. of refined. - 

By chemical process and observation, 1 cwt. (of 112 lbs.) of 
raw sugar gives, boiled and manufactured, &c. 

Refined lump, or loaves, ------- 56 lb. 

Bastard, or ground, ---------22 

Melasses, --- .--29 

• Scum and loss, -----------5 

1121b. 


At the same time that, from duties yearly imposed, the 
charge on sugar has become excessive on the planter and vender 
(for it will shortly appear that the consumer does not pay the 
duty, the price not advancing proportionally), — ^the freight, and 
other incidental charges, on sugar imported, have been increased 
within the last eight years to a degree which, operating with the 
duty, has diminished the income and fortxme of every West In- 
dia landholder, at least one-third. 

Besides the duty on sugar of 27s. with loss per tare, and duty 
attaching on over-weight, 3^. on 12 lb. per hogshead deficient, or 

h2 
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5d. per hundred weight, making i7s. 3d. per hundred weight on 
Migars to 50$. price extra-duty ; there is four and a half per cent, 
duty on produce, ad valorem^ laid in Barbadoes, Antigua, and 
the Leeward Islands, equailing Is. 44. per hundred weight, and 
which duty was a composition to the King, in Ueu of quit-rents, 
&c. on the dissolution of the proprietary goyemments in l670. 


Four and a Half per Cent. Doty. 


. Three years* average, 1790, 
Three years* average, 1800, 




Grots Reve- 
nue. 


£. 40,891 
71,500 


Charges on 
Collection. 


£. 16,480 
19,960 


Nett Reve- 
nue. 


;^. 24,413 
51,540 


The application of this revenue is to the payment of salaries 
to governors, &c. in the islands, 13,064 h ; the rest in pensions 
from the Crown, &c. 

To the Governor of Barbadoes, . • - . . 2000 
To the Governor of Antigua, &c- - - - - 1200 

To the Governors of the Wmdward Islands, each 1300 
To the Governor of the Bahamas, - . - • 70O 
To the Governor of Bermuda, ----- 6OO 

Chief Justices : Grenada, ------- 600 

Dominica, - ----- 400 


^i" 


QBV 


qv 
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Mercantile Charges on Sugar Imported to Great Britain. 


In War. 


Medium Charge 
per Cwt. 


•••'•?••••••••••#••»• 


Freight, •« 
Insurance, 

Dock dues, 

Brokerage, 

Commission, &c. &c. 
Loss by tare, •••.•••••••. 


Charge on stores, 5/. 7 
per hogshead per cwt. 5 


5 per cenL on S5/. 


•••••••••••••••a 


•••••••••••••••• 


••♦«•••••••••••• 


I 


9x. Od. 
2 
10 
5 

5i 
34: 


In Peace. 


Medium Charge 
per Cwt. 



2 



15/. Od. 


Ss. Od. 


23/. Od. 


5s. 6d. 
8 
10 

4 

1 10 
3 


9/. 7d. 


7s. ed. 


16/. 7d. 


In the above table, the charges severally on tarcj and for 
stores sent out, require explanation. The total war charges are : 


Say on hundred weight, gross price. 

Duty, - - 27s. 
Mercantile, 23 
Nett to planters. 


. 70^. 


50 


205. 


On a hogshead of 13 cwt. 13/. 

On weighing an hogshead of sugar, tare is allowed, as per fol- 
lowing table : on saky the allowance of weight for cask, &c. is 
not sufficient, the actual sugary on average, being 10 lb. less 
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weight in each hogshead; and on these 10 lb. deficient, the planter 
has paid duty, Sd. per lb. and freight Id. ; being 35. 8rf, the hogs- 
head, and for 13 cwt. 3§ the cwt. 


Tarcy from aSltml Weights^ &c. 


Weights. 


Tare allowed. 


Taredencient! Gross Weighty. 


••..•« 


Antigua sugar, 

St. Vincent's ditto, 

Tobago ditto, ........ 


Cwt. qr. lb. 

18 2 
14 1 
13 12 


Cwt. qr. lb. 

1 20 

1 1 20 

1 1 18 


lb. 

9 
10 
12 


Cwt. qr. lb. 

14 S 1 

15 3 2 
14 2 24 


STORES. 

It is generally computed, that the annual export from Eu- 
rope of negro clothing and provisions, coppers and hardware, for 
use of estate, &c. &c. will cost, with freight, 1000/. for an 
estate of 200 negroes, and returning produce 200 hogsheads of 
sugar, or other produce of Uke amount and value : this being 51. 
per hogshead, is charged 8^. per cwt. ; and on recurring to actual 
account of stores for three estates, returning an hogshead per ne- 
gro, the estimate is just. 

But it is obvious, that when 200 negroes return but 150 
hogsheads, the charge per hogshead must be greater ; and, in 
truth, the planters of Jamaica estimate the charge for that island 
at (to account for stores from Europe) 12^. per cwt. making 
the total charge per cwt. 54^. 


'* *. J-"'w' 
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Besides stores sent out, even from the most economical and 
well regulated plantation in the West Indies, some bills will, and 
must be occasionally drawn, for taxes, or for the purchase of a 
few negroes, to keep up the stock, or on other contingent ac- 
counts ; and these taken in the estimate, 125. per hundred weight 
is by no means an overcharge. 


Distribution of Proceeds from a Hogshead of Sugar of 13 Cwt. sold, 
at gross Price per Cwt. 77s. which, in 1805, is at the Maximum 
of 50s. Ex-Duty^ 17s. per Gazette Price ; a further Duty at^ 
taching, if Sugar exceeds 50s. per Cwt. 


1805. 77/. per Cwt. 


Per Cwt. 


• M«*M*« ••*•••••.•••• 


••••««•.•••.•••• 


Duty, and on tare. 
Freight, and on ditto, 
Insurance on 25/. .••••.•.•.•.•.••.••••.< 

Port charges, « 

Merchant^ Commission, &c. &c. 
3 per cent 


} 


27 S 
9 1 
2 
10 

2 10 


Total, . 
Stores per contra, 
Planter's income nett, 


I*.......* .*•* 


•••••••#••*«•.*••••.•».• 


42 
12 
23 


Total, 


77 


PerHog8h.l3Cwt 


17 14 3 
5 18 1 
1 6 

10 10 

1 16 10 


1795. 77/. per Cwt. 


Per Cwt. 


27 6 

7 15 

♦13 9 


50 1 


15 
7 
2 
1 



6 

2 


PerHogsh.lSCwt. 


2 4 


29 
10 
38 


77 


£, /. 
9 15 
4 17 
1 6 
15 


d. 

Q 

2 


1 10 4 


18 4 

6 10 

•25 7 O 


50 1 


In this table sugar is taken at the maximum of 505. per cwt. 
from which, under the new duty imposed in May 1806, no excess 
of price, as far as 3s. per cwt. goes to the planter; the excess, 
from 50s. to 53^. being taken in revenue by Government, 
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But in fact, the Gazette price of sugar for July 1806, is, 
extra duty 4l5. per cwt. ; and without bringing plantation stores 
per contra, the account of depreciation, and loss of planters' in- 
come, will appear from the result of the following table ; on which 
some further observations will occur on the heads of different mer- 
cantile and other charges, on the cwt. of sugar. 


Prices, Charges, and Proceeds, of a Hundred tVeight of Sugar, at diffe^ 

rent Periods. 



£z-Duty. 

Included 
Duty. 

Chaz^ges. 

Nett Proceeds. 

Adual Sales per Hogs- 
head, nett 


Gazett.Price 

Sale 


Duty. 1 Mercan- 

Total. 

Per Cwt. 

Per Hogsh. 

Sugan 

>« 

Sugars, 


per Cwt. 

Price. 



tUe 

t 





of 13 Cwt. 

Tobago. 

Sl Vincent's. 


X. 

d. 

/• 

d. 

/. 

d. 

X. 

d. 

X. 

d. 

X. 

d 

£. X. 

d 

r- ^- 

d 

C J. d. 

1791 

55 



67 

4 

12 

4 

8 

6 

20 

10 

46 

6 

30 4 

6 



OJSl 8 

1792* 

57 



69 

4 

12 

4 

8 

6 

20 

10 

4a 

6 

81 10 

6 



0132 6 

War. 


















1793 

, 58' 



70 

4 

12 

4 

12 



24 

4 

46 



29 18 



21 15 



27 16 

1794 

89 



54 



15 



12 



27 



27 



17 11 



16 6 

0|20 16 

1795 

62 

5 

77 

5 

15 



12 

6 

27 

6 

49 

11 

32 4 

7 

80 

035 15 

1796 

62 



77 



15 



12 

6 

27 

6 

44 

6 

32 a 

6 

28 5 

034 

1797 

64 



81 

6 

17 

6 

13 



30 

6 

51 



39 3 



SO la 



d7 o o 

1798 

66 

8 

86 



19 

4 

13 



32 

4 

53 

a 

34 17 

8 

34. 8 

037 18 

1799 

55 



75 



20 



13 

6 

33 

6 

41 

6 

26 19 

6 

15 



23 18 

1800 

54 



74 



20 



13 

6 

S3 

6 

40 

6 

26 6 

6 

21 10 



^3 16 

1801 

44 

o 

64 



20 



14 



34 



30 



19 10 



19 2 



21 4 

1802 

34 



54 

5 

20 



14 



34 



20 

5 

13 5 

5 

14 18 



18 14 

180S* 

43 



67 



24 



10 



34 



33 



21 9 



18 10 



28 

1804 

53 

6 

80 



26 

6 

14 



40 

6 

39 

6 

25 15 

6 

22 



27 10 

1805 

49 



76 



27 



14 

6 

41 

6 

34 

6 

22 8 

6 

16 



22 17 

1806 

41 



68 



27 



15 



42 



26 



16 18 
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The Stores sei^t ou^ 1;o tbe,plantatioi>^, not being brought to 
account in sugar sales, but in yearly account ;current with th$ 
planter, . are hot inserted in the preceding table. 

Otter articles of • mercantile, charge, frei^it, &c. have riseii 
progf essively , . as ip or.(iin?iry course during war, and from en* 
hancement of seamen's wages, and pi every necessary of outfit and 
conveyance. 

, But besides the fftaduol .rise, incident to trade generally, thd 
charges on import of sugar are subject to uix:a8ional and great 
advances— ^in freight from dearth of shippbg ; in insurance from 
xlangers of ^lavigation ; in tsoiea^ in^posed yearly, as a inatter o£ 
course ; and from a surcharge of mercantile commission on all these* 

Freight — From the Leeward Islands, has risen during 
the war, 2s. the cwt. of sugar ; and I^. siircharge further is in 
view, or 10^. per cwt. this season of 1806 ; and for this, the 
ship-owners have in plea, the extraordinary demurrage in await- 
ing convoys, and the increased expence of seamen's wages and 
of provisioning, in addition to wear and tear of ships, and loss of 
time froig occasional embargoes, whether in the West Indies or 
lat Portsmouth. 

. ' ^ , ; • : ■ 

Insurance. — ^The ordinary premium of 10/. per 100/. to return 
5/. or 5 per cent, has occasionally risen to 20 per cent, as in May 
1805, under the apprehension of a naval superiority of the enemy 
in the West India seas ; and the frequent fluctuation of pr!ce is; 
^eyer to disadvantage of the commodity insured. 

Duties^ from 1S02, have been yearly imposed, to the prejo*' 
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dice of the just profits, ot chance of profits^ by the sugar planters ; 
tod latterly, in the teeth of every principle of equity respecting 
trade, and its losses and gain. By the duty imposed. May 1606^ 
it is expressly said to the planter — ^* When your sugar is ieU: the 
merely saving and moderate price of 508?. per cwt. if it fails 3s. 
yott shall stand the lassj if it tij6s^3$..Grovenit&ent will take tiie 
gainr 

Commism^ and brokerage, aft xh^^Hf^^ dhdrgoi^^at^ together 
9 per ceht. i but being changed cm* the gross t^ales, land the planter 
^yrng commission on all the aggravations of tax, freight, &€f. 
^0 the amount of 4S$i per art. he p^y^, in feet, 6 jper eent. on hib 
moiety of nett proceeds, when sugar is at 84^. gross sales i and aB 
«ugars fail to 72^. and lower, pays fer his share and income, 8, 
10, and even 12 per c^nt. commissi(m, &c. 

Riesults^— 

For six years, ehding 1799, the medium nett value 

of the hogshead of sugar was - - - - >C. 32 

For six years, ending 1806, the medium nett value 

^^ras *.-.-•-•----• 20 7 « 


Depreciation, and loss to the planter, ^C* H 1^ 1^ 

And this, on a moderate estate of 150 hogsheads, 

is, per annum, a loss of ----- , ^..1746 5 


Adverting to the feet of this depreciation, constant and pro* 
gressive as it has been, it is adding insult to exaction, to tell the 
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West India planter that he do^$ pot pay the surcharges ; or, in 
direct words, that he does not pay the whole of the seven shil- 
lings tax per hundred weight laid on sugar since January 1803. 

Andi:his75. per cwt. is, per hogshead, £*4f 11 
And t)n 150 hogsheads, is, per ann. a de- 
duction of income, ~ - - - - - 682 10 

Besides this direct loss of income, at least 38 per cent., it 
cannot escape notice in the "estimate, that as etery other British 
subj^t, so the. West Indian^ yearly pays (jLearer for every article 
of subsistence : but further, he pays dearer " for his coppers, 
iStills^ nails, tools, clothing, and provisions, all purchased in 
Great Britain, of British produce and manufacture, for stores and 
Supplies to his plantations in the West Indies ; an export (as 
will be hereafter shewn) to the amount of above five xnilHons value 
sterling of British produce a^d m<a^nu|ac,ture/' 

Thus, have the laoded West Indian^s property and income 
Men off, during a pejriod in which the British landholder has, at 
a medium, raised his rents 10 per cent, and dunng which every 
trader has ivade a surcharge and profit answerable to l^s increased 
expenditure. 

The facts above stated, rest on documents not to be contro- 
verted ; yet say the British public, " sugar is dear, and the con- 
sumer pays!* This to a degree is true ; and the question then is, 
" who receives V Op inference from the following table, I leave 
that question between the factor, sugar-baker, and grocer. 

h2 
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It is premised that, on accurate experiment, 

An hundred weight of sugar ^ves, manu&c- 

tured, say at 80«. cwt. Refined lump, 561b. at Is. 

Bastards, -.22 Sd. 

Meksses, - 29 44. 

Dregg, , - 5 


- 56s. Od. 

- 14 6 
-96 


1121b. 


15 per cent. trade» 


80*. Od, 
10 . 


Estimate of due price, ..... 90*. Od, 

■ I < ■ 

NoDT^ referring to the above computation, the actual sworn 
prices at Grocers^-hall, in 1805-6, were as follows ; and in result^ 
the 561b. refined pays the whole, and the melasses and bastarda 
appear clear profit. 

Prices per Grocers' Table., 



v.rj.iTTT.iriTT? 

Medium per 
lb. 

Value of 

IPaidper Cwt. 

MeJ. Value oi 

KoJIt ^ 
Cwt. 


per lb. 

561b. 

for Raw Sugar. 

Bast & Alelat. 






per Owl 



d. d. 

d. 

X. d. 

/• 

X. 

X. d. 

1796 

. 16 to 19 

174: 

81 4 

77 

24 

28 4 

1797 

16 19 

17i. 

81 4 

76 

24 

29 4 

1798 

17 20 

18f 

86 4 

89 

• 24 

21 4 

1799 

18, 22 

20 

98 4 

91 

24 

26 4 

1800 

15 18 

16i 

77 

65 

24 

S2 

1801 

16 19 

Hi 

81 4 

79 

24 

27 4 

1802 

15 18 

leir 

77 

62 

24 

S9 

180S 

15 18 

I6i 

77 

62 

24 

89 

1804 

16 19 

I7i 

81 4 

72 

24 

S8 4 

1805 

17 20 

18i 

86 4 

80 

24 

80 4 

1806 

16 191 

17 

79 4 

75 

i 24 

28 4 


The trader's profit is in ratio with the planter's loss ! 
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On the Subjects of Duty on Sugary as relative to the Price of Sugar. 

The observation occurs and is obvious, that the duty bears 
unequally ; and that under the Gazette medium valuation of the 
hundred weight of sugar of 50^. one quality of sugars selling at 
60s. whilst another sells so low as 40^. the duty of 27^. sub- 
tracted from the sale price of 87s. is proportionally a less deduc* 
tion than 27^. taken from 67s. 

For relief, in this re9pect, let the planter attend to the ame- 
liorating the process in his boiling and curing house, and attempt 
the bringing his sugar to a better quality, and nearer to one stan- 
dard : but let him not seek a relief, most prejudicial to him in the 
consequences, by calling for a duty ad valorem. It might truly be 
urged, that a system of low duties, in proportion to the infe- 
riority and badness of the article, is a premium on bad and ne- 
gligent manufacture. 

But to the planter I earnestly state, that the very inequality 
of the p«»e„t duties, m their application, i. hi, best «id only 
security against excessive new imposition* 

If the duties were to be regulated ad valorem^ I have na 
doubt that, in a few years, the worst class of sugars ^would pay 
the same rate of duty which they do at present, whilst an excuse 
would be furnished to Government in its necessities, of gradually 
loading sugars of better quality to double the present amount of 


r^* 
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tax. The late duty of 3^. imposed on sugars, ivhen at the Ga- 
zette price above 50^. is an experiment of duty od valorem^ which 
should make the planter aware of the policy in finance, which his 
representations on this head may suggest ; and that any equaliza- 
tion of duties, in reference to value, will rather be carried into 
effect by a proportional addition Qf tax on the cQ^^nodity of 
higher price, than from any abatement on that which J9 of lower 
value. 


Table of Entry of the Gazette 


ofStigar, per Hundred. Weight. 


sr 


■■ 1 1 > 1 1 1 

Medium of Mom 


• ••M*«M«*«****«* 


•••••••••••••••••a 


Janixsiry, 
February^ •••••••••••• 

Marck, •• 

Nlay, 

June, 

July, ... 

August, 

September, .•••• 

October, 

November, 

December, 


••..M........ 


—•• 


4..M..M....* 


*.*••••••• 


f I' I I 

1804. 


52 
52 
51 
52 
54 
57 
56 
58 
52 
53 
5B 
57 


1805. 


d. 




Q 









d. 


31 
3 

1 


1806. 


■•^T""^ 


58 
56 
53 
51 
51 
50 

51 

52 10 

53 3 
50 5 
47 3 
49 1 


/. 
48 
47 

01 4e 

47 

21 45 
9 


1807. 


'^■►-^« 


^^^^^-^^ 


d. 


9 
9 
8 
1 


44 
42 1] 


/. 


d. 


1808. 


/• d. 


1809. 


^^*»i 


X. d* 


1810. 


I ■ I 
X. d* 


mmmm 


wmm^mmm 


imm 
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Falue of an Hogshead of Sugar nett 13 Cwt. 
[[When at Gazette Prices^ deduct Mercantile Charges, 15/. per Cwt.] 


Gazette. 

Gioto Sale. 

Nect Price per Hogsh* 

X. 

/• 

£^ ^• 

32 

59 

11 1 

34 

61 

12 7 

S6 

63 

13 13 

88 

65 

14 19 

40 

61 

16 5 

42 

69 

17 11 

44 

71 

18 17 

46 

73 

20 3 

48 

75 

21 9 

SO* 

77 

22 15 

58(air.)» 

80 

22 15 

B5 

82 

24 1 

57 

84 

25 7 

58 

BS 

26 a 

IJO 

87 

27 6 

68 

89 

1 28 12 

64 

91 

80 


Imports of Sugar to Great Britain, from Custom-House Returns made to 
the Home of Commons y at the three Periods of 1774, 1788, and 
March 31, 1806. 


First Period, Three Tears, ending January, 1774. 


1771 
1772 
1773 


Duty, 


6s. Id. 


Import, 


I Export. 


Cwt. 
1,425,874 
1,760,345 
1,730,571 


Cwt. 
179,404 
186,356 
145,486 


;onsum< 


eo. 


Cwt. 
1,246,470 
1,553,989 
1,585,085 


Dut/T 


BrawUL 


477,000 
562,000 
542,017 


50,999 
48,564 
41,495 


Levenutf: 


416,111 
513,436 
500,522 


Avr. cwt. 
Avr.hogs> 


•••••••• 


1,638,930 
126,077 


177,083 
13,622 


1,461,847 
112,455 


516,006 


47,019 


468,987 


* The excess of 3/. per cwt. is taken in duty when above 50/. to 53/. 
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Second Period, ending January, 1788. 


• 

Duty. 

• 

Import. 1 Export. 

Consumed. 

Duty. 1 Drawback. 1 Revenue. 

1785 
1786 
1787 

•••••••• 

•••••••• 

12/. 4rf. 

Cwt. 
1,782,431 
1,613,956 
1,926,791 

Cwt. 
111,308 
102,033 
199,298 

Cwt. 
1,671,123 
1,511,923 
1,727,493 

1,095,529 

992,301 

1,187,811 

111,308 
102,033 
199,298 

984,221 
802,268 
988,513 

Avr. cwt. 
Avr.hogs. 

«••••«•• 

1,774,400 
1 36,500 

137,810 
10,600 

l,636,59o|l,091,910 
125,9001 . 

137,546 

954,364 


Third Period, ending January, 1805; including Conquered Colonies. 


ElpSt^^^Snsumcdr 


1782 
1783 
1784 


Duty. 


20/. 
24/. 

27/. 


Average? 
Syears,3 


——•0 


^IportT 


Cwt. 

4,296,778 
3,164,230 
3,248,726 


I 


3,569,908 
274,580 


Cwt. 


1,680,268 
1,090,090 


Cwt. 


2,042,8942,254,888 


1^4,4 1ft 
124,150 


1,483,962 
2,158,636 


mty. 


£.. 


3,515,806 


2:,ad0,O9o 9,did,»uo 

1,965,395(3,515,806 
150,4301 . .. 


DrawbacET 


£' 


1,093,137 


Levenue. 


c 


2,422,669 


1,093,1372,422,669 


. On sugar re-shipped to foreign Europe, and the export trade 
in the two first periods, ending 1-774 and 1788, it b tp be bbservied, 
that for fourteen years, to 1787j and indeed for twenty years, to 
1793> the sugars exported did not yearly exceed the average of 
12,000 hogsheads ; and this export was not of an extent, if 
stopt at any time, and thrown back on the home market, to affect 
the sale and price of sugars much, which kept to ' a steady and 
regular value, progressive with the advancement in price of othet 
articles of subsistence and use. 

* Duties varying, admit not of an average; and in the Returns to the House 
of Commons, the war duties are in part omitted. They will be supplied in the 
general estimate, at the close of this chapter. 
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In 1 773, the hogshead of «ugar produced nett £. 17 10 
1787, the hogshead produced -*^- 21 00 
1791-2, the hogshead produced * • - - 30 

Respecting the export trade in the third period, ending 1805^ 
it is to be observed, that from the year 1792, the French Revo* 
lution operating to the ruin of St. Domingo, which great island 
heretofore supplied France and Europe with 1,490,000 cwt. of 
sugar yearly; the failure of that sugar colony excited the mdustry 
and speculations of the British planters^ especially in Jamaica ; 
and they extended their settlements, with die aid too of the more 
productive Bourbon cane, so as, in 1801» to send to Europe one^ 

third more sugar, or nearly one milliou cwt. above the returns of 

> 

the same article in 1787- 

The home consumption, witlun flbe same period, having but 
little increased, an enlarged export trade was required, even fbt 
the produce of the ancient British islands, to the* amount of 
90,000 hogsheads of sugar, not to glut the home market, and 
depreciate its sale and value to the planter ; and an export to 
tins amount will henceforward be reqinsite. 

But further, in the course of the war with France and Hol- 
land, from 1794 to 1806, some French islands, and particularly 
the Dutch continental sugar jcolonies of Pemerara and Suri- 
nam, coming by conquest under the British government, sent in 
course their produce to the British market,, which required an 
increased export of 30,000, in total 120,000 hogsheads. On the 
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eventual failure of the foreign market, and of export, in whateiver 
proportion, to thi» amount, and which amount has been in- 
creasing upon us^ from the (fatally for our ancient colonies) en- 
couraging speculations of further settlements and plantations in 
Demerara, the home market is then glutted, and the article of 
sugar depreciated: of late years^ and more particularly at 
present (1805-6), from the failure of, or embargo on^ the foreigQ 
market, devised and enforced by the enemy, in respect generally 
to British export trade, the depreciation of sugar is such, that the 
hogshead of sugar, which, from 1792 to 17995 produced an in- 
come to the grower of above 30/. now produces (1806), on a me- 
dium price, under IfiZ. per hogshead. 

A clamour has been raised against the import of sugar from 
the British East Indies ; but has been raised probably by those 
speculators, who, glutting the markets from Demerara and Su- 
rinam, seek to divert the British colonists attention from the 
real causes of the depreciation of his property and income. 
The East India import of sugar is but Uttle in the scale 
The East Indies exported sugar to Great Britain as follows : 

Cwi. Bogsk. of IS CwL 

In 1801, 61,214 - - 4700 

1802, 57,414 - - 4200 

1803, 68,296 - - 5300 

1804, 104,067 <• - 8000 

« 

1805, ----- 53j010 - - 4100 


> 
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East India sugar included^ it will appear from the following 
tables, that the average of sugar retained for home consumption, 
is for Great Britain 134,000 hogsheads^ and for Ireland 10,000 
hogsheads ; say home consumption, 150^000 hogsheads. 

The British West Indies, exclusive of conquered colonies, 
may be l^nceforward considered as producing 250,000 hogs^ 
heads of sugar yearly ; and on return of peace, aad cession of the 
conquered cokmies» and at all times, the export required will be 
100,000 hogsheads. At present the foil export required 13 
140,000 hogsheads. 

It should be stated, that the total of sugars, the produce of 
the British colonies, is shipped direct for Great Britain or Ire- 
land, with the exception of the average of three years, ending 
1805. 

Civt. Hogsh. 

To the United States i3)f Amenoa, 70*000 - 5100 

» 

To the British American colonies, 13,000 - 1000 

On foilure of the required export, a disadvantage belongs to 
the article of sugar which attaches not to any other ; inasmuch 
as no other article is ^o disproportionally, and therefore heavily 
taxed. 

In a general commercial view, a greater quantity of any ar- 
ticle on sale than there is a demand for, will cause depreciation, 
and plenty produce cheapness; but that plenty (that is, th^ 
greater quantity produced) will in a certain degree ind^iUQify the 

12 
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proprietor and seller. 150 quarters of wheat at 40*. will return 
the same value as 100 quarters at 605. : but for sugar, the 
heavy duty operates in preclusion of this resource. Supposing a^ 
a period, of peace, all sugars to be from British colonies exclu- 
sively, and the over quantity to foe merely an excess of occasional 
fertility and produce from the same British plantations : 

An hundred weight of sugar, at 75s. deducting 27s. duty, 
leaves 48^. And an hundred weight at 4Ss. will be value to 
Ae owner 240/. 

An hundred weight of sugar at 50*. one-third depreciation, 
as above, leaves 9i3s. And 150 cwt. at 23^. sale, leaves only a 
value of l47/« 10^. 


Imports of Sugar to Great Britain. 


ion of Averages, per Cwt. in 1773, 1787, and 1804. 


Duty. 


1778 6 
1787 1« 
1804^7 


7 
4 



Import* 


Cwt* 
1,688,980 
1,774,400 
8,569,908 


Export. 


mm 


Cwt. 

177,088 

187,810 

1,604,4a 8 


Consumed. ■ Nett Revenue. 


Cwt. 
1,461,84' 
1,686,59( 
l,965,39i 


468,987 

954,864 

2,422,669 


J 
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Arerages in 177S| 1787| and 1804, carried to Hogsheads of 18 Cwt. eaclu 



Import.' 

Export. 1 Consumed. 

1773 
1787 
1804 

Hogsh. 
126,000 
136,600 
274,580 

Hogsh. 
13,600 
10,600 

124,150 

Hogsh. 
112,400 
126,000 
150,430 


The year of peace, 1802, having pressed into the Britisll 
market an extraordinary influx of sugars, from the clearing all re- 
sidue of produce on hand in the conquered colonies (then return- 
ing to France and Holland), for estimate of home consumption^^ 
&c. I finally take the average on the years 1803-4. 

Great Britain. 


TSi 


T^ortT 


Crasumed. 


Net^jevStt? 


1803 
1804 

Avr. cwt. 
Avr.hogs> 


port. 


CwL 

3,164,230 
3,248,726 

3,206,478 
246,650 


1,385,179 
106,550 


Cwt. Cwt. 

1,680,2681,483,962 

1,090,09012,158,636 


1,821,239 
140,100 


2,422,669/. 


Ireland. 


1 Import. 


ExporL 


"CoSsumeS! 


>^ett Revenue. 


1802 
1803 
1804 


Cwt. 
160,916 
139,667 
137,776 


Cwt. 
1886 
1444 

•••••••• 


Cwt. 
159,030 
138,324 
137,726 


Avr. cwt. I 146,017 
Avr.hoflS.1 11,232 


1110 
92 


144,907 1 
11,140|5 


182,526/, 
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jAverage of Hogsheads to Great Britain and Iidand. 


Import. 


Export. 


Consumed. 


Nett Revenue. 


Great Britain, 
Ireland, 


Hogsh. 

246,650 

11,232 


Hogsh. 

106,550 
92 


Hogsii. 

140,100 

11,140 


2,422,669 
182,526 


,24o| 2,605, 


257,8821 106,642 


151 


195 


Average quantity imported, 257,882 hogsheads, containii^ 
3,352,495 cwt. 

Average quantity consumed, 1^1,240 hogsheads, contaumng 
1,966,146 cwt. 


Exclusive of, and previous to, any income to the 
proprietor, the quantity consumed pays to 
the British revenue, -.---- 

Gross import pays to insurer, at 2s. per cwt. - 

To ship^wiier. &4»ght, ati)^ par cwt. - 

To merchant-factor, at 2s. 1(W. per cwL - 
To dock and port-charges, at lOd. per cwt. 
British produce and maau&cture, for return 
of plantation stores, at 12s. per cwL 


2,605,195 
335,250 

1,508,622 
476,000 
138,750 


1»999,448 


Value of sugar imported to Brhbh OoTemment 

and trade, •.•.•«....^. 7,063,265 
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SECT* II. — BUM. TRADE IN DETAIL. 

The quantity of rum manufactured on the West India planta- 
tions in proportion to sugar, varies in different situations from 
different soils, and in different islands. The soil the most saccha- 
rine, and suited to give richness and consistency to the pith of the 
sugar-cane, renders it, from boiling, less liable to faeces ; that is, 
to throw off less scum from the copper, and drip less melasses in 
the curing-house. The more saccharine and suitable to sugar the 
soil and temperature of the island, the less then comparatively 
are the materials on which to draw the distillery of rum. 

Mr. Bryan Edwards, in his History, states the rum made in 
Jamaica to be nearly 130 puncheons, of 110 gallons Jamaica 
proof, to 200 hogsheads of sugar; that b, rum in proportion as 
13 to 20. In the saccharine islands of St. Vincent's and St. Kittys 
the rum may be estimated as only 8 to 20, and the other Leeward 
and Windward Islands as under 10 to 20, with the exception of 
Tobago, which returns in proportion as Jamaica. On the whole, 
I should compute the puncheons of rum at nearly half of the 
hogsheads of sugar; that is, for the British West Indies at 
120,000 puncheons— distributed in export, or island consump- 
tion, as follows : 
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Average in 1802 and 1803: 

Puncheons. 

To the United States of America, - - 37,000 
To the British American colonies, - - 6250 
To the shipping in the West India seas and 

fisheries, --- 10,000 

To garrison and island consumption^ - 30,7^0 
Ho Great Britain and Ireland, - - - 36,000 


120,000 


The export of rum to America will be duly brought to ac- 
count, with its returns of provisions and lumber for island use, 
under a distinct head, of American Trade and Intercourse, in this 
compilation. 

The American market for rum is indispensable to the West 
India planter, under the comparative distaste and dLscourage- 
ragement of rum as an article of British consumption. The dis- 
taste of the mass of the English people comes from disuse ; and 
disuse principally from the preference hitherto given to foreign 
brandies for the supply of the Army and Navy. In 1805 the 
British Admiralty, by contract, purchased 625,100 gallons of 
brandy, and only 250,000 gallons of rum. 

If, in national policy, as well as in justice to its colonial and 
mercantile interests, the British Government would exclusively 
purchase rum for the supply of the soldiers and sailors, then, with 
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the liabits tuid growing taste of so numerous a class, the liking 
and use would spjead to every village and house ; the import of 
rum to Great' Britadi w6uld proportionally and yearly increase ; 
the rerarn per export of "Brhish produce and manu&ctures to the 
West Indices, wouM in a great measure supensiede the necessities of 
intercourse and trade between America and the islands ; ahd also 
put^ a^stop to'l^e notional disputes arising in consequence; 
and in eveipy view of national interest, the mother-country would 
be. amply repaid for the protection and preference given in the 
sale of this, article of colonial commerce. 

^ . Tl\e, preference given .to foreign brandies in .-the contracts for 
the British Navy, has arisen from the comparative cheapness: 
but what appears gained in this respect, is at the expence of the 
British shipowner, merchant, and planter. 

The cheapness of brandies, as ariwig from under^freight, &c. 
will appear ftom die following estimates. 

Omparative Charges on Brandy and Rum. 

BRANDY. 
Freight from Charente on a puncheon of 120 gal- 
lons, , --iC.SllO 

Insurance, at 3^^ per cent, on 21/. per puncheon, 14 11 
Loss per guage, two g^ons leakage, ... 070 
Charges at the London Docks, - r --- -r.O 110 


;CS 14 9 


• »,. 


Per gallon, aC-O XX 7i 
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BUM. 

# • . * 

ft&ght lOd. per gaDon, on 108 rendiMof 1120 

gallons, - - .^ ----- - ^.4 10 

Primage, pier-rage, and trade, - * - <- - 0* 1 .4 
Insuxanoe, at seren guineas per coit. on 18/. -I ^6 
|««s per guage on 12 gallons leakage, at Ss.^. : ^ J^ 

/.r 19 10 

• • • • ; 

Per gallon*, - - • - • - ^.0 t 6 


«MlM««l 


' • • • : 

mw dulies, ISs. 6d. oh brandies, ^d lis. $|df. on iron, pet- 
jgallon, are hot bron^ to actotuit in s^ td Govenuhent,' being 
letimoedy or not paid. 

4 

Sales Iff Rum» j^ 

In 1794, a pmu^eon netted • - /.9 10 

1796» — - - . 17 5 

1797, — - - -21 5 

1798, — - - - 14 18 

1799, ' — - - -I'O^W 
1803, ----- ". "- - 20 1 

The Jamaica superior proof, as llO to 82, or 11 to 8, sells 
proportionally dearer, and saves so much on freight, though not 
on duties ; bebg guaged in strength of spirit, Jamaica at 4». '6d. 
Leeward Islands at 3s. 9d. 


charge of mcrwitilf cpminitfii?"j &c« is not induded* 
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Rum -is sold ordinarily before the mast, and ex-duties : 


/• 

• 

• 

- 

( 

Charge. 

Per Gallon. 

.J- 

. Per Pimchfoa. 

« 


/• 

s. d. 


At 3/. 6J. netts 

2 

1 6 

8 5 

4 — 

«• • 

«• d 

11 

4 6 — 

2 

2 6 

18 15 

■ g. O' ■ '^• 

S 

— e--«- 

- l^-4»- ^ 

.5.6 ^ 

2 

S 6 

19 5 

6 O — 

2 

4 

1 22 . r 
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Cluurges^ ex-duty, 11*. 2|d. 
Freight, .--•----^ 
Insurance, - • - • -. - - • 
Commission, &c. &c« • • • « - 
Docks, &c. -•---•-- 


0». lOrf. 


0., 3 


9 


b 2 



2^ 04. 


. Of ^he^ rum importeci to Oreat Britain, mudi the greater pro* 
portion comes from Jamaica ; nearly as threet-fourths, or ikree 
from Jamaica to one from all the other islands. This proportion 
lirill appear from the follovring table of rum imported to London 
in 1799. 

urn. « • • • . aa* •»..^ •♦ •• ,, 

The excess of Jamaica import to Greati Britain, may in part 
accrue from Jamaica nosing provisions^ &c. and not so neces^ 
sarily dealing with America ; and from its laying fiirther to the 
eastward, and not «» advantage ously deahng with Ae northern 
fisheries, and provinces to the west, wluch consume the greater 
proportion of rttm» .,..,, ,. . _ 

k2 
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But the preference given to the Jamaica rum in England, i& 
chiefly to be attributed " to its higher distillery and spirit/'-^ 
Query. Why do not other isknds follow this .exampk-of distillery? 


Imports in 1799- 


Ml 


I T 


Jamaica, •••*• 
Barbadoes, • 
Antigua, and Leeward blands. 


Dominica, &Wind ward Islands, 1741 


Tobago, 


••••• 


To LoodoOf •••- 


•••••«• 



*8,SS6 f 


• • 


Of rum exported from the West Indies, Jamaica supplies, for 
the British market, three fourths; for America, 6nly one-fifth. 

At.difierient periods rum has been imported to Great Britain 
as follows ;-"-K>bserving, however, that in the two first periods, 
and be^re the Smuggling Acts, in 1786 and 1788, contra* 
band WB^ so prevalent, that the import was probably a third more 
than brought to account. 


e » 


Period, ending 1773. 


1771 
1772 
177S 


Average of 3 years, 2,275,308 
Do. puncheoDf,of 7 oh #j «n 


Import. 


i 


2,61 1,469 
^,08)5,725 
2,124,731 


T 


zport. 


1,311,180 


828,358 


894,188 
8ld0 


TIoS^BoonRv 


Gallons. 
1,300,339 


5*8,07^1^43,739 


1,293,378 


I * *j 


tiSo^loane 
7/. 


•I 


p»^ 


,379,150 
« 12,4501 


482,002/. 


m^mm^ 
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^ 


Second Period, 


1787. 


DutictoDTiome 
ConsumptioD, 4^. 1^ 


1785 
1786 
1787 


Import. 


Gallona. 
1,587^981 
1,751,098 
2,309,244 


£zport. 


Galloni. 

392,145 
399,334 
1,467,990 


Home Con- 
sumption. 


GalloDt. 
], 195,886 

1,351,759 
841,254 


Average of 3 years, 

Do. piAcheons, of? 

llOjsallong, . 3 


1,882,440 
17,040 


753,158 


1,129^282 
68001 10,240 


2SO928IA 


«i 


*Mi 


Third 


, eadbkg 1604. 


sumption, 11/. 8^ 


Import. 


TSpSrtr^nSa^on? 
tun^Hion. 


1802 
1808 
1804* 


Average of 3 years,^ 
Do. pancheon8,of " 
110 gallons. 


Oallorik 

4,765,273 
4,049,276 
2,785,316 


3,846^523 
85,000 




Gallons, j Galloni. 

1,336,1793,429,094 

68b,213;3,369,06d 

1,160,846.1,644,470 


1,059>269 2,807,243 
970a 25,300 


1,543|993/. 


Average of Three Periods of Importi from Returns to House of Commons. 


HoncCon- 
sumption. 


1773 


1787 


1B04 


{ 
{ 

i 


gallons 
puncheons 


gallons 
puncheons 


gallons 
puncheons 


Import. 


2>273,808 
20,650 


1,882,440 
17,040 


3,886,522 
35,000 


1 


zport. 


894,088 
8100 


753,158 
6800 


1,059,269 
9700 


1,379,150 
12,450 


1,129,282 
10,240 


2,807,243 
25,300 


UutSetoi^loDB? 
Consumption. 


482,002/. 


230,381/. 


1,543,993/. 


* The home consumption of rum decreasing. 


TO 
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Imports of Rum to IrclaiuL 


loipoft. 


sumptiot. 


11UIII6 

Cannimpdon. 


1802 
180S 
1804 


Gallons. 

874^159 
296,996 
168,466 


Oallona. 

118^597 
72,982 
96,866 


GallQiu, 

255,542 

224,014 

66,600 


Avorsige gallons, 

Do.j>unclieonS|7 

Of 110 galls, i 


944,800 
2200 


99«158 
900 


148,1642 
1300 


81,765^: 


Average of Three Ycprs to Great Britaun and Ireland^ ending 1804. 


Great Britain, 
Ireland, 


finporc 


•••• 


•••••••••••• 



GalloQi. I GaQoof. OaMow. 
3,866,528 l,059,2$9;i,807,248 
244,800 


96,158 


148,642 


l,S48|993 
81,765 


773|809b; 
48j|860 


^3 17,302 
130,625 


Total gallanfi» ..^I11323tl.l55»440|2^55^a5l U625»75a 
Ditto pnncfaconsj 


37,2001 


10,420i 


26,7801 


828a692»447>927 


warn 


Value of gross import, - - - - - -- £. 828,1® 

Custoiaa and Excise on home consimiptioB, 1»625,758 ^ 

^ ■ ' >k 

Totat valuei « £. 3,447,927 


It appears from ererj official docameat and returns of the 
import of rum, that Great Britain can or will take off but a cer- 
tain proportioD <^ that colonial manufacture and produce. 

In 1792-3, when the American intercourse with, the islands 
was limited to British shipping, Great Britain took off only 
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Tl 


3^756,800 gallons of niini wheb ^ whole trMb was at ber com^ 

In 18049 Great Britain (13 years after) took off, on an ave« 
rage of three y^ars, nearly the same quantily, 3,866,503 gaUons ; 
and this was a decrease from the import of the two preceding 
years* 


DisMtnki&h x>f Qrtm Proceeds ofu Pmche^ pfl lo OalloM, lat Si. GiL 
Jf9r.i3ulk/n befiorre the MoM^ 14«« B^d. Ofxns Sales. 


p**MM*««M«ft 


m— 


I 4 

Ex-duty, Us. iii. per gallon, or 110 gaUons, 
Freight, lOJ. ditto, -7^ , 

Insurance, 7 per cent. 8dl ditto, *— 

Merchastt' comauaikm, &c. 5i. do. — - 
The puncheon, value 40/* divided by 110 galls, at W. 


Total ^oe of a puach<oti of 1 10 gattoig, at 14r. 



14 8|.|T5 14 


Having in general terms noticed the excess of doti» imposed 
on certain articles of colonial produce, as beyond *iitay advance of 
price which the consume will pay, and of course falling on the 
grower and vender, I have already exemplified the course and 
consequence of the surcharge in the case of sugar. In regard 
to rum^ . I am aware that a scheme of police is connected with 
that of revenue, in imposmg high duties on spirituous liquors, 


VM 
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and that they should not be .made ' too cheap to the cojnmQn- 
alty, and the consumption thus be increased^ with prejudice- 
to the general health and morals of the people^ 

I shall therefore only contend for a fair . and countervailing 
system of duties, protecting the' article of rum (as the most. whole- 
some at least of spirits) in its price and sale, with other articles of 
like description and use manufactured at home ; and with a pre- 
ference oyer gins and brandies from foreign parts. > Rum i^tsold 
before the mast (1805-6) at a medium price o£^s. 6d. per gallon ; 
from which is to be deducted 1^. lOd. for freight, insurance, and 
Other charges, leaving only Is. Sd. to the planter, for the ex- 
pehce of his husbandry and manu^cture, for the interest ojf his 

capital', and for his private subsistence. 

• •••• *■ — ,. ...... 

^ The factor, or retailer, will not give a more adequate price, 
whilst, whatever it may be, he hath further to pay the excessive 
surcharge of excise and customs, 11^. Zid. pei; gallon. The owner 
and vender, then, shares the duty ; and in fact, within these few 
years, his nett receipts on a puncheon of rum of 110 gallons, has 
fellen frbm'l6Z.' to 8/. ; and^ as the prices of every articli of plan- 
tation stores and work' are yearly enhanced, must become lower, 
to his further distress, and final ruin, — if not relieved. 
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SECT. III. — COFFEE IMPORTED FROM BRITISH WEST 

INDIES. 

Coffee comes not only from the West Indies^ but is imported 
from Turkey and the Levant ; hut this in greater proportion in 
former periods than at present. The West Indians, of late year?, 
have not only greatly extended their plantations of coffee, but 
very much improved in the culture ; and the West India cofiee« 
berry, in quality, is now scarcely inferior to that of Moca : the 
colonial coffee has thus, in a great measure, superseded the im« 
port of foreign coffee. 

Cofiee is produced, in a proportionate quantity and value, by 
less labour and fewer negroes, and will grow on schIs^ ill suited to 
sugar. Hence it was originally preferred as an article of culture 
by French settlers in the West Indies, who were poor ; but. not 
by British settlers, who of themselves, or from commercial con« 
nexion, were riph, or had credit and means to engage princi*- 
pally in the cultivation and manufacture of sugar. <^ 

In the year 1787) the cofiee exported from the British West 
Indies, 


/ 


T""^*»^w^ 
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From BarbadoeSy --..-..-.- none. 
Antigua and the Leeward Islands, - - none., 
Jamaica, •--•--.- 6395 cwt. 
St. Vincent's, ------- 634 

Grenada, .•-.--•- 8812 
Dominica, - - • i. - . • 18,149 


■*i 


33,990 cwt. 


It is here to be observed, that St. Vincent's, Grenada, and. 
Dominica, were ceded to Great Britain in 1763, and the coffee 
plantations on those islands had all been made by French settlers. 
But St. Domingo, before the French Revolution, and in 1788, 
supplied Europe generally with West India cofiee : in that year 
it exported 320,000 cwt. or 32 millions of pounds. On the 
French Revolution reaching to St. Domingo, many of the. 
planters of thitt island emigrated, and successively re9orted to 
Jamaica; and there recommending themselves by their industry 
and experience in the culture of the coffee plant, . were employed 
by the old planters, or engaged in it on their own account* 

This emigration continued* from the year 1790, but in greater, 
numbers from 1796 to 1800 ; and the coffee plant requiring four 
years to come to bearing and maturity, the export of Jamaica 
will appear proportionally increasing ; whilst, with the exception 
to Dominica keeping nearly to, or somewhat exceeding its for- 
mer export, coffee has had no growth in our other islands. 
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- 4203 cwt. 

- 6547 

- 6395 

35,307 

70,803 
155,661 
176,531 
189,161 


CoSse exported from Jamaica, in 1768, - 

1774, - 

1788, - 

1794, - 

1798, - 

1802, - 

1804, - 

1805, - 

Jamaica is said to have plantations for 400,000 cwt. 

Ib 1793, the total import of West India coffee was 
^,547 cwt. ; of which Dominica, &c 61,000 cwt. 

In 1803, 152,614 cwt. ; of which Dominica; 44,000 cwt. 

The great increased growth of cofiee is in the island of Jan 
m^ica : in Dpnanica the culture hath likewise, in some degree, 
extended ;. ii| the other British islaiHls it seems to have given way 
to that of sugar : I advert particularly to Grenada and St. Vin- 
cent's, although Grenada yet grows some cofiee. 


C«ffee Imported to Great' Britain from British ffest Indies. 



Imported. 

lEzported, or bond- 
ed for Export. 

Home Con- 
swrnpcioo. 

Duties on Home 
CoBsumption. 

Value. 

1802 
1803 
1804 

Cwt. 
214,904 
154,614 
232,809 

Cwt. 
208|294 
147,726 
224,216 

Cwt. 
6630 

6888 
.8593 

* d 


Average, 
Ireland, 

200,782 
2232 

193,445 

7337 
2232 



Total, 

203,014 

193,445 

9569 

94,383/. 

1>2 18.084/. 


Home consumption duty 9L 7s. Sd. per cwt. ; export, 6d. per cwt. In 1805, 
<5X-dut7i 6/. per cwt, 

l2 


i 


o ^ 
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From the result of the above table, cofiee is to be consSdered. 
rather as an article of trade and export, than of national consump-^^' 
tion ; teas have superseded its general use in England. Abroad^ 
cofiee is in general use ; it is the beverage of all persons in Tur- 
key ; of the nobility and middle ranks of life in France and Italy ; 
and the drink of all, to the very poirters and postillions^ in Ger- 
many ; and to the north the demand for cofiee is increasing : it 
is, liowever, a plant of no difficult culture. It is said that plan* 
tations in Jamaica alone are made, or making, which may yearly 
return 400,000 cwt. and finally the £urop6an market may be 
over-loaded^ and the article depreciated, and then its further cul- 
ture will be stopped. 

The duties^ on cofiee are — ^for every hundred weight entered 
and warehoused, 6d. No draw-back on the export of this duty 
on entry* 

Cofiee taken out for home consumption, pay^ 

Custom, per lb. ----- Qs. Sd. 
Excise* — ----- 
And 12f per cent, on the above 


- Qs. Sd.\ 

-11 t^^^'-^^v^- 

r per cwt. 

, HJ 


I have taken the medium price per cwt. in 1805, at 61. In 
1806 it has Men to 4i. IQd. per cwt. 
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SECT* IV. — COTTON, AND OTHER ARTICLES. 

Cotton is imported into Great Britain from every quarter of 
the world ; it is tlie growth of the East Indies^ Africa, the Levant^ 
and the south of Europe, as well as of the West Indies. 

The West Indies, however, furnish to Great Britain much 
the greater proportion ; and it is the raw material that is of the 
first importance* 

In 1803 the export of cottons manufactured, was 6,3999709^^ 
official value ; and real value, above ten millions sterling* 

Cotton Imported from Brithh fFest Indies to Great Britain. 
Retim to HoQie of Cominoiis^ Mardi 0, 180& 



Inqwrted. 


Ibi. 

1799 

9,164,898 

1794 

8,S92»5a2 

1795 

11,675,495 

1796 

8,854,418 

1797 

6,918,158 

1798 

7,909,882 

1799 

7,529,881 

1800 

10,611,849 

1801 

11,261,014 

1802 

8,799,891 

1803* 

5,650,615 

18044 

^0,529,878 


Very little cottoii>wool exported. 


* To this period reported to House of Commons, April 1806. 
t To this period reported to House of CoaunoDSi March 8, 1805. 


■ t 
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I scarcely know how to account for the extraordinaiy excess 
of cotton imported in 1804, as reported to the House of Com- 
mons, March 8, 1805. 

The cotton crop and returns are indeed, from natural causes, 
more varying in quality and quantity, and more precarious, than 
any other article of West India growth. It is particularly liable 
to ravage from vermin, and the chenille ; and at the very eve of 
crop it is often destroyed by blight, blast, wet, or, the pod 
bursting, the flax is occasionally dispersed by the winds. .One 
good crop in four years repays the plaoter ; the average should 
then be taken at four years. 


Average Import of Cotton fhom Britt^ West IkHesj for Three Years^ 

ending 1803. 



Import; 

Duty, 2J. 

Value, 1^. lOd. 

Great Britain, 
Ireland, •••••••• 

lbs. 
10^224,085 
248,33S 




10,472,418 

85,802/. 1,047,242/. 


In 1806, cotton has suddenly fallen to 14d. per lb. owing to 
the difficulties of the export^ and sale of the article manufactured. 
The system of embargoes laid on British commodities through- 
out the Continent, and now enforced with the greatest prejudice 

r 

to our trade and commerce, is too sensibly felt as a policy of the 
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enemy^ and seems unhappily, at this period, to have more than 
ordinary effect, and especially in regard to the article under con- 
sideration. 


Mtscelldneous Articles Imported from British West Indies in 1804*5. 

Return to House of Commons, March 1805. 


•••••••••••• 


IM.«« 


Arrow-root, ....•• 

Cocoa, •.•••M..M... 
Ginger, 
Indigo, 
Castor-otl, ••••• 

PimetitO) •••••••••• 

Tortoise-shell, ..* 
Elephants' teeth. 
Turmeric, •••••••• 

Melasses, 
Tamarinds, 

Woods: 
Fustic, 

Lignom vitae, • 
Logwood, &c. •• 


•••••••• 


•••••• 


•••••••••••• 


••• 


Sundries, 
Bullion, 


•••••••• 


•••••••M« 


lb. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

lb. 

Jb. 

lb. 

lb. 

No. 

lb. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 

...M... 


Pnce. 




7 
7 


1 
5 



8 
3 






30 




1 

4 




1 10 
4 

22 10 
42 
27 
25 


2 




4 


7 









...WM. 


Duty. 



10 5 

17 














1 


5 


..tt.... 


s 

4 

4 

u 

6 

7i 

3 

2 

3f 

4 


16 6 

6 1 
5 15 


Quantity. 

Value. 


£. 

38,982 

2810 

3684 

62,347 

3546 

24,892 

54,397 

21,760 

76,648 

11,397 

2,257,045 

113,700 

13,135 

3448 

45 

1350 

9241 

231 

309 

536 

1551 

6104 

' 3340 

73,480 

667 

22,014 

9358 

254,566 

4435 

110,885 

...M... 

36,298 

...M... 

29,200 

.••M... 

775,108 


Nett R 


even. 


992 

37,784 

3013 

340 

1912 

38,063 

1223 

30 

115 

82 

1942 

2755 

279 

2797 

12,170 

3000 


106,500 


Of the above imports, Ireland received only 

Cocoa, --*-•----- 149 cwt. 

Pimento, 16,439 lb. 

Fustic, ---.--•--•- 6 ton. 
Mahogany, ..------. 439^ton. 
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SECT. T. SUMMARY AND GENEKAL RESULTS OF THE BRI- 
TISH IMPORT TRADE FROM THE SUGAR COLONIES. 


Proceeding to exhibit a summary of the quantities, value, and 
disposal, of the articles of produce above enumerated, I should 
here state, " that the import, direct and entire, is exclusively se- 
cured to the mother-couiiti jr by a ajrotciii uf laws, knOWn gene- 
rally as the Navigation Acts." The partial supply of ram and 
melasses, &c. to America, is a mere regulation and allowance in 
exception, and as a barter for articles of necessity and subsistence 
required in the plantations, which will be fully explained in the 
Chapter on American Intercourse. 

This monopoly however does not, as some have supposed, 
constitute the primary, principle of those laws, which, looking to 
their early scheme and provisions, from the time of Richard II 
&nd of Henry VII, down to the acts of Charles and Williaip, 
seem to have been imagined and framed with a view to advan- 
tages from Navy, rather than from trade, and in many points 
to have surrendered advantages of trade, in favour to those of a 
shipping interest. 

Reserving the general principle of these laws for more appo- 
^te discussion, in reference to the shipping interest of these king- 
doms, I will here merely repiark, that the colonial monopoly was 
a distinct and important graft, firi»t imposed on the ancient policy 
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ftnd system of the Navigation Acts, daring die Protectorate in 
1651. 

Rapin, and other historians, generally attribute the enact- 
ment to Cromweli's quarrd with the Dutch. In truth, the law 
which forbad all import in foreign ships, but articles of the 
growth and produce of the countries to which they belonged, was 
admirably calculated to annoy that maritime power, which had no 
exports of its own, and had heretofore been carriers for others, 
and the world. All foreign traders were indeed excluded from 
intercourse with the British plantations ; but the Dutch were 
then the only traders. Lord Clarendon (vol. vi. p. 458) insinu- 
ates that a further purpose of Cromwell, was, by restricting their 
trade, to punish the colonies for their late loyalty to the unfortu- 
nate Charles ; and to ensure their future submission, by assuming 
an exclusive c(Hnmand over their supplies and very means of sub- 
sistence. Be this as it may, the system was in itself provident 
and wise ; and immediately on the Restoration, was adopted and 
enforced, from the just and politic motives of national interest. 
The 12th of Car. II. cap. 18, may be considered as the basis of 
all the navigation acts of the same reign ; of King William, of 
Anne, of George the First, and down to the manifest and regis- 
ter'acts, of the 26th of the present King. 

Reciting in this place merely what is applicable to my present 
subject of imports from the colonies, by the 12 th of Charles II. 
&c. and by the 7th and 8th of William, cap. 22, and by con- 

M 
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firmatory statutes siiice^ altering the provisions somewhat in 
form, but no ways in substance, it is enacted generally, " that 
no goods shall be imported into, or exported from, the planta- 
tions, but in British-built ships, and wholly owned by British sub- 

* 

jects, and navigated by three-fourths sailors of the same ;" and 
by 7th and 8th of William III. cap. 22, sect. 19, " every ship 
or vessel sailing from any port of England, &c. for the planta- 
tions, shall give a bond of 1000/. and other surety, that, in case 
such vessel shall lade any produce or commodities at such planta- 
tions, the same shall be brought to^ unladen, and delivered at 
some port of England,'' &c. 

An enlarged and liberal policy hath occasionally suggested the 
wisdom of relaxing these restrictions on the conveyance and sale 
of colonial produce, with the view to an encourag^nent and 
extension of the plantations whence it came, and to the laying 
a foundation of future and increased resource for the commerce 
and shipping of Great Britain, from the growing prosperity and 
cultivation of its distant settlements. 

The 12th of George II. cap. 30, recites : " Whereas the 
planters of the sugar colonies are unable to improve and carry on 
their sugar trade on an equal footing with foreign sugar colonies, 
unless some advan^tage and relief be ^ven by Great Brita'm, 
&c. \' and then enacts, " that British-built ships navigated ac- 
cording to law, on clearing out from any port in Great Britain 
for the plantations, under sureties and conditions, as expressed. 


mtam 
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may and shall receive a license to proceed and lade with sugars 
from the British plantations, and convey and deliver the same di- 
rect to any part of Europe south of Cape Finisterre ; or to any 
country northward of the same, in the way touching at some 
port of Great Britain, and there exhibiting a msuufest, duly at- 
tested by officers whence the ship came, of the amount and na- 
ture of the cargo, and of its being of sugars the produce of a 
British plantation/' This original act of concession and encou- 
ragement to the sugar colonies, was in force until the year 1744, 
and then, and by successive acts, was renewed and continued, 
and lastly by the 4th of George III. cap. 12, was in force to the 
year 1771- 

The revival of this License Act may not, on many accounts, 
be suitable to this present crisis of perplexed navigation^ and war- 
&re ; but I hope and trust it is reserved for better times, and to 
relieve and re-establish the distressed fortunes of the West India 
planter on the return of peace. Further, by order of His Majesty 
in Council, dated July 2, 1783, under provisions of an act passed 
the preceding month, " rum, melasses, sugar^ coffee^ cocoa-nuts^ 
pimento, ginger, &c. might be exported direct to the United 
States of America, from the sugar colonies, in British ships, 
owned and navigated according to law.'' This resource to the 
colonies (with exception to a partial export of rum, melasses, 
ginger, and pimento) hath likewise been w ithdrawn. 

Adverting to the actual and existing conditions of the trade, 

m2 
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to whatever extent the cultivation and produce of the colonies 
may arrive. Great Britain with Ireland hath the monopoly, and 
exclusively holds the market, whether for home consumption, or 
as &ctor for re-export, and the supply and use of foreign coun- 
tries. In both these views, the advantage to the mother- 
country^ derived from its West India colonies, is &r beyond any 
estimate which I can here o£fer in detail. The summary which 
I shall, now exhibit, of the profits to British tradesmen, mer^ 
chants, and ship«owners, and of the immediate revenue to Qo^ 
vernment, from a tax on the articles of import, will yet, I trusty 
be such, as to impress a just sense of the value of our trans-atlantia 
possessions ; and of the public interest and duty to foster and pro- 
tect the industry and property, which so largely contribute to the 
imperial wealth and power of Great Britain* 

But this is not all. Those eaumerated articles form mere 
items in part of account, when we take a full and comprehensive 
view of aU the natioaal advantages derived from the colonial im- 
ports, thus large, increasing, and secured by law. 

The cotton and other manu&ctures, arising from the raw 
materials coming from our plantations, and spreading industry 
and wealth from London to Manchester, and to Paisley, and 
throughout every county of Great Britain ; the annual building 
of la7*ge ships for the keeping up a merchant fleet of 700 sail, re- 
gularly and exclusively engaged in the carrying trade ; the yearly 
repairs, outfit, and provisioning the total of such a great fleet ; 
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and the employ and instruction of l6,000 seamen of the best 
and ablest description, ready, if required, for service in the Bri- 
tish Navy ; — ^are advantages of a magnitude and extent, which, 
thus opened in general terms^ and at large, will more forcibly 
occur to the British reader, than from any long and intricate de- 
tails of calculation. The immediate results of the import trade, 
which I shall now compute, are merely such as Mow in course, 
from the commercial tables above entered, and the heads of 
which it may be convenient, in the first instance, briefly to reca- 
pitulate. 


Prices of Four Staple Articles in 1805, from Princess Price Tables. 



WceofExJttty: 

Duty. 1 Sale Value. 


£. s. d. 

C. u d. 

£. s. d. 

Sugar, cwt. 

S 10 

1 7 

S 17 

Rum, gal. 

3 9i 

11 24- 

15 a 

CoflFee, cwt. 

6 4 

9 6 8 

15 6 6 

Cotton, lb. 

1 10 

2 

2 


Home Consumption of Four Staple Articles m 1803r4. 


Sugars Hegsh. 
of 13 Cwt. 


Rum, Punch, ofi Coffee, 
llOGalloiu. I Cwt. 

' - - ' . 


Cotton, 
lbs. 


^ 


Great Britain, • 
Ireland, 


••••••••••••••a 


•••«•••' 


140,100 
11,140 


25,SO0 
1300 


7337 
2232 


10,000,000 
248,333 


Total home consumption^ 


151,240 


26,600 9569 


10,248,335 
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Re-Export of Four Staples Articles in 1 803-4, 


RumTTuncoro? 
110 Gallons. 


CWL 


Export^ 


Sugar, Hogsh. 
of IS Cwt. 


106,642 


10,600 


198,445 


Cotton, 
lb. 


•••••••• 


General Imports and Disposal of Four Staple Articles* 


Sugar, ....cwt. 
Rum, ••••gall. 
Coffee, •••• cwt. 
Cotton, ..lb. 


Import. I . Export. 


8,372,495 

8,846,528 

208,014 

10,472,418 


1,886,289 

1,059,269 

198,445 

270,000 


Home Coniumption. 


1,966,146 

2,787,254 

9569 

10,202,418 


Falue of West India Imports^ and the immediate Repenue derived to 

Great Britain, at the Prices in 1804-5. . 



Qoantity. 

Lie l^rice. 

Value. 1 £>uty,Cu0- 

Grots Reve- 

§ 


with Duty. 


tom&Excise. 

nues. 

• 


£. /. d. 

^. \C. s. d. 

£^ 

Sugar, home consump.cwt. 

1,966,146 

3 17 

7,569,6621 7 

2,654,297 

Ditto exported*, ••••cwt. 

1,886,289 

2 17 

3,950,9240 7 

485,201 

Rum, home consump.gall. 

2,787,253 

15 

2,105,4880 11 2i 

1,563,679 

Ditto exported, •— .—galL 

1,059,269 

3 9i 

202,243 8 

13,241 

Coffee, home consump.cwt. 

9569 

15 6 8 

146,985 9 7 2 

89,547 

Ditto exported, •••••••xwt. 

198,445 

6 6 

1,165,5200 6 

4863 

^OttOD, •.«.•••. •••••.•••••M.ID* 

10,472,418 

2 

1,097,242 

2 

87,271 

Miscellaneous articles, •••. 

••••#••••• 


775,108 

•••••••• 

106,500 

Tot. valueandrevenue, •••• 

.••.••■.•• •••••••••• 

17,002,117 

• ••?•••• 

5,002,599 


* When sugar is above 40/. per cent. Gazette price, only 20/* is allowed draw- 
back, and 7/. remains of duty Imposed. In 1806 sugar has fallen to the sale 
price of 66/. ; coffee to 13/. 10/. \ that is, 4/. ex-duty \ and cotton from 2s. to 14^« 
the pound. 
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The Disposal of West India Imports and Income^ as enumerated in the 

preceding Tables, may be estimated as follows : 


TouST 


Revenue) 


Ship-ownerS| 


Articles. 


Insurers, &c. •••— •— •^••••mm. 

Merchant-factors, •••••••••••••••••• 

Docks and port duesy •••— .m. 

British manu£icture and trade, 

Mortgagees in England, &c. 
Liverpool, 1 5,000 slaves, •••••. 
Residue income^ •••#•••••••••••••• 


•••■••••••»• 


••••••••••••«%•••••• 


»•••••••••••• 


PaudT 


Sugar, 

Other articles, •••.. 
Surar, freight, &c. 
Other articles, 

OUgar, fl««««»a*»««««t*«««»a*« 

Other articles, 

Commission 8c brokerage, &c. 

General medium, »•••• 
C Plantation stores, ..^^^ 
^Plantation and return trade, 

24 million, at 6 per cent. .; 

3 per cent* on 500,000, •- 

West India Proprietors, &c. 


3,139,498 

1,868,101 

1,508,622 

500,000 

885,250 

164,800 


•• 


••• 


•••••••• 


,1,999,448 1 
2,000,000 J 


5,002,599 
2,008,622 

500,050 

589,474 
230,000 

3,999,448 

1,440,000 

750,000 

2,551,924 


17,002,117 


Comparative Imports from British Colonies in 1788 and 1604* 

Cottonr'"'^ 


Ship*.' 


1787-8, 


627 


T 


ons. 




Seamcnir 


139,382 


13,347 


Sugar. 


H(>gBheadtt 
148,000 


Rum. l CoSke. 


PuncheoDB. 
21,000 


CWL 

33,990 


lbs. 

8,1 08,459 


1804-5, 


693 


197,971 


19,797 


Increase, 


661 62,684 


256,950 37,200 203,014 


10,472,418 


I 


64501 108,000 16,200^ 170,024 


2,263,959 


Recapitulation of fourteen years' increased trade : 

Ships, in number ---^---66 

Ships, in size -•- -.-.51 tons each. 

In general tonnage, ----- 62,6$4 tons. 

In seamen employed, . . - - - 6450 

In value of imports, - . - . 9,000,000 

In revenue, -..-.. 3,438,000 
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The great and increasing value to Great Britain, of the im« 
port trade from the West India sugar colonies, will appear of 
more importance in a comparative view of the total imports from 
that and other quarters of the world. 


CQfnpar^tive f^iew of PTest India and other Imports to Great Britain in 

1802. 

Return to House of Commons, 1803* 


I 


Official Value; 


»•*••••• 


From Foreign Europe, ••••«••« 

Ireland, •—•»••#•••—•.•••—.•••< 

United States of America, 
British colonies in America, 
Africa, 
%d»t Indies, 
West Indies, • 


•••••••••••••••••••a* 


9,333,666 

3,170,931 

2,315,000 

494,079 

153,761 

5,609,674 

10,697,248* 

31,834,453 


'm' 


Tlie official value, by subsequent returns, will, at medium, 
appear 60 per cent, under-rated. The proportion is all that is 
required for inference from this table of valuation. 

It appears from the above official return, that the imports 

i 

* From British islands, •••••••••••••••••••••••M««M*aM«»M«** j^\ 6,944,1 42 

Conquered colonies, •••••••••••••••••••••m*«m.«mm««* 3,460,868 

Foreign vr est Indies, ••••••»«»»««Mtt*M*M*»#«*«**«MMM* 352,278 

£;. 10,697,248 


'• t 
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from the West Indies generally were, in 1802, a full third of the 
total imports to Great Britain, and from the British islands, 
nearly one-fourth of the total imports ; and that the West Indi^ 
imports were nearly double in commercial value to those from 
the East Indies. 

The proportion of real to official value, will appear from re- 
turns nwde to the House of Commons, and presented by Mr. 
Jrving^ April 8, 1806; the table of which is inserted in a futui^ 
page of this Ccmipilation. It will appear from those official re^ 
turns, that the real is to the official value, as 40 to 25, or 8 to 5 ; 
which will bring the 10,6979248 West India imports as above, to 
tally nearly with the estimated value of importa at 17 nullioos, 9t 
computed in a previous table* 


90 


CHAP. VL 

SECT. 1. — EXPORT TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN TO ITS 

SUGAR COLONIES. 


» . 


The supply of the West India colonies, if left free of coih^ 
troul and command by the mother-conntry ; that is^ if unre^ 
•tricted by the British Navigation Acts, would ill preference, 
aad generally 9 be ibmished from and by America. 

Tliat continent being so much nearer to the West Indies than 
Great Britain, and with adrante^s in othe]^ respects, of passage 
and communication, the supply would be more quickly and 
cheaply furnished ; would more readily be subject to orders ; 
those orders be more occasional, and earlier and better answered ; 
be more frequent, and in quantities answering to the demand ; 
and a less stock in hand be required of stores, many of a perish* 
able nature, and particularly so in the tropical climates, such as 
bread-flour, and provisions in general. 

For the supply of provisions, a direct trade between Ame- 
rica and the West Indies,, is to the latter a trade of absolute ne- 
cessity. 

From the year 1783, when the provinces of America were 
by treaty recognized as independent and sovereign, under the 
title of the ** United States,'^ and their people became alien in 
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^e construction of our laws, the intercourse vnth the West Indies 
was jet deemed so indispensable for their supply, that Great Bri* 
tain acquiesced in, and even encouraged, its being so furnished 
with certain enumerated articles, reserving, however, to its own 
shipping and people, the intermediate agency and carrying trade, 
by which the commerce was to be conducted. 

Bread-flour, rice, com, and lumber, or planks, scantling and 
oak staves, were the articles more particularly required and al« 
lowed as a direct import to the colonies from America ; and theM 
for ten years, from 178S> being years of peace, were conveyed 
in Biitish stipping, under the strict letter of the Nav^tioiii 
Acts. In periods of war, these articlea, at all times indisp«isabl4 
to the colonies, are rendered dii&eult to procure ajsf reqirared, hf^ 
the same course of slnj^^Hng and trade. And this involves a qnes* 
tion of — Under what circumstaaDices, and in what degree, the letter 
of the Navigation Acts may occasionally , and for a time> be sus-^ 
pended, or relaxed, without prejudice to the national trade and 
system ? — ^which I shall have occasion further to discuss in the 
Chapter on American Intercourse. 

Reverting to the immediate subject, Great Britain holds in 
reserve the monopoly of supply to its colonies, with the exception 
of enumerated articles, expressly excluding all foreign manu* 
facture ; and,^ with respect to America, likewise exclu^g pro- 
duce, although the growth of its provinces, unless ^ecified in 

n2 
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the terms of the proclamations by the Orders of the King in 
Council, or of the Acts of Parliament authorizing the import. 

In the enumeration of lumber, oak staves for packing the co^ 
lonial produce, in 400,000 hogsheads or puncheons, taking fifty 
each, and requiring annually twenty millions of staves ; would 
take more oak than Britain could prudentiaUy spare from its nur« 
series of timber for the Navy. 

In the supply of bread-flour and com, the policy of the mo- 
ther-country likewise operates in its concession to the produce of 
America, and for the service to its colonies. Great Britain, it has 
been found, does not in all seasons grow com sufficient for the 
6ub»stence of its own inhabitants ; and it is from care of .itself 
and of those at home, that it limits the proportion of com to be 
supplied to the colonies by statute, as follows : 

Export to the West Indies, limited to 

Wheat, - . . 1000 qrs. 

Barley, 5000 qrs. 

Oats, 25,000 qrs. 

Beans, 20,000 qrs* 

Pease, --------- 4000 qrs. 

Rje, - --------_. 500 qrs. 

Wheat flour, ------- 3200 tons. 

Biscuit, -------- -» 950 tons. 

Oatmeal, --------- 600 tons. 

Grits, ---------- 25 tons* 
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To shew the necessity of allowed import from America, I need 
only advert to the article of bread-flour, 3220 tons, equal to 
32,000 barrels of 2001b. each : whereas, as far back as 1773, 
132,440 barrels of flour were annually supplied to the West In- 
dies from America alone ; and tlie consumption is since increased 
to above 200,000 barrels. 

But it is not of this small and necessary exception to its mo* 
nopoly in trade, that Great Britain is tenaciously jealous; it is 
of the carrying trade^ and its shipping interest. 

In proportion to the value of the articles laden^ the freight 
of the export is greater than that of the import trade. Charged 
on bulk comparatively, as on value or weight of the article^ it 
operates to a third, to a half, or even to the full value, of sundry 
exports. Of hoops for binding hogsheads, all of which are sup- 
pUed from Great Britain, the cost and freight are nearly equal. 
From examination of various and actual invoices of stores sent to 
the plantations, I compute ^e freight (in time of war) as at least 
one-fourth of the invoice; and on the total export, to a yearly value 
of six millions ; the freight is then 1,500,000/. This is a great in- 
terest; and I think that of the West Indian is no ways repugnant 
to the just claims of the British ship-owner to hold and keep the 
advantage ; for if he did not pay a saving freight outwards, and 
the ship came to the islands light, or in ballast, the planter would 
have a proportional surcharge to pay on the freight of his produce 
home. The planter has no interest in requiring, and therefore 


/ 
/ 
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should not be supposed to require, any articles firom America, 
and in American shipping, but articles of immediate necessity^ 
and which Great Britain will not supply at all, or cannot sup- 
ply as wanted. 


SECT. II. — EXPORT TRADE TO THE SUGAR COLONIES. 


In 1804-5, the British shipping in the export trade to the 
West Indies, was officially returned to the House of Commons* 
in March 1805, as follows : 


ISES 


p^ 


eacbSkip. 


from London^ 
OutportS) 
Scotland, 
Ireland, 


$50 

101 
129 


107,100 
70,532 
8^04S 
83,900 


806 
276 
248 
275 


8400 
5140 
1818 
2322 


Totals, 


837 


236,510 


•••••••• 


17,680 


In this shipping, the articles exported will be enumerated un* 
der the heads of 


British Produce and Manufocturtj 
Irish Produce and Manufacture^ 
Foreign Articles reexported. 
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The value of articles exported has, in the official returns, 
been estimated, on an old custom-house price of each article, 
laid arbitrarily, and anciently, as in the time of Charles the Se- 
cond,, and, for these times, is, of course, very much under- 
rated* 

The real value Is now ascertained^ by the convoy duty, ad t'a- 
lorem; and a table of general exports, as follows, On such data 
of real value, from Return to House erf" Commons, April 1806, will 
shew' the official valuation to be Under-rated above 60 por cent. 


Data f&t Fcduatian of Exports, in relation of official to real f^alue. 

m 

fietorn to House of.ComiaoDft> At^fil 18> 1800. 


General Imports. 


dWi^ 


official Va- 
Iu«. 


Real Value. 


Bridah Pro- 
duce AMonu- 
facture: offi- 
cial Value. 


179926,837,421 
180030,570,604 

1801 32,795,556 

1802 31,442,318 

1803 27,992,464 

1804 29,201,490 


£^ 


General Exports. 


jtadk. 


British Pro- 
duce & Maau- 
£uture: real 
Value. 


£^ 


39,900,000 24,084,213 
45,700,000 24,304,283 
48,900,000 25,699,809 
46,400,030 26,993,129 
42,000,000 22,252,027 
44,000,000 23,935,793 


1805129,488,077144,800,000125,003,308141,068,942 


Foreign Pro- 
duce &MaoH' 
facture: real 
Value. 


38,942,498 
39,471,203 
41,770,354 
48,500,683 
40,100,870 
40,349,642 


9,556,144 
13,815,837 
12,087,047 
14,418,857 

9,326,468 
10,515,574 

9,950,508 


Total Exports. 


Real Value. 


£^ 

48,498,642 
53,287,040 
53,857,401 
62,919,544 
49,427,338 
50,865,216 
51,019,450 


From the above table, the real value is above the official va- 
lue lull 50 per cent, on British produce and manufacture ex- 
ported. For a still more correct estimate of the value of ex- 
ports to the West Indies, Prince's City Tables of Weekly Prices 
Current at Market, will furnish data for 1805. 


> 
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Princess Price Tables for 1805. 


«kk 


••••«••••• 


>••••• 


•••••• 


TSSnStyT 


Dccr •••••••••• 

Pork 
Butter •- 
Tallow 
Oil-cake •••• 

Soap .••••—•• 

oaic •••••••••••• 

Lamp-oil .••• 
Herrines •••. 
Porter Dccr 
Candles • 
Lime 
Staves ••••• 

Wood hoops 
Hogsheads •• 
Port wine •— 


!••••• 


••• 


barrel, 1801b. 
barrel, 1801b. 
firkin, 1201b. 

lUvH/ •••«•«•••• 
CWt. •••••••••••••• 

bushel •••«•••• 

gallon •••.•.•••• 

barrel, ISO •• 

hogshead 

dozen lb. 

keg ^..- 

1000 

1000 

each 

pipe 


Value. 


•••• 


•••• 


•••••.•••• 


••9*9 — — * 


•••••••.•••a 


£• s. 

7 
7 10 
S 10 
4 S 
U 14 
4 18 
8 
5 
2 5 

4 10 

11 

1 d 

5 
7 10 
1 9 

46 


d. 


%••*—•••••••• 


••• 


Iron 

fbpper •••MM 
ewtcr 
ujjbcad 

White paint 
Iron hoops • 
8 Bricks • 
Cordage 
Leathor •.•«.—• 
u •••••••••••••••• 

OfBlue baize, &c. 
naburgs .m 
btton checks 


#••••••••• 


•••••••.••«••• 


•••• 


••• 


•••••••«•••• 


•••••••• 


Qiiamity. 



••• 


elt hats ••«••••. 
>ver •••••••M* 


cwc* —••%•—•• 
c^*c* •••••••••••• 

Cw(^ •••••••••••• 

CWL« ••••••••.••• 

CWt* •MMM»«M* 

XUUvl •••••••• 

coil, 2 inch. 

CWC» •MM«aM*«« 
•••M««M*«« 

yard ^^—— 

jrarQ ——•—••• 
yaru •••••••m*** 

dozen 
dozen 


yRL 


ue. 


•••••••a 

aasMaaa 


;^. /• dL 

S 
9 
5 10 

1 16 

2 12 
5 
2 2 
4 4 


•••••••••••a 











•••••••• 


«M«*««« 


S 
10 
16 
18 6 
3 


•••••••• 


Flour, corn, oats, &c. vary^ and the occasional price is . too 
generally known^ to render any further detail of prices necessary^ 
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SECT. III. EXPORTS OF BRITISH PRODUCE AND MANU*- 

FACTURE TO BRITISH SUGAR COLONIES, IN 1804-5. 

Return to House of Cotntnons^ March 1805. 


•••••••••••. 


I Quantity. I Official Value. 


• ••••M*»a*t 


••• 


«••••« 


Beer, 
BrasS) 
Candles^ •••••••. 

Coals^ 
Copper, 
Iron, • 
Pewter, 
Leather, .m*. 
Beaver hats, 
Felt hats, 
Stockings, •- 
■joap, •••••••••••• 

Herrings, 
Printedcottons, 
Linen, ••••• 

Woollens, 
Cotton yam, .. 
Hardware, 
Provisions, 
Com, .M- 
Sundries^ •••••• 

Apparel, 


•••• 


•••t 


•••• 


hogsh. 

cwt, 

doz. lb. 

chaldr. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

lb. 

dozen 

dozen 

dozen 

cwt. 

bartel 

at large 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


92V9 

2394 

112,946 

18.280 

13,364 

96,266 

5119 

433,919 

11,360 

83,773 

12,120 

10,910 

44,489 

at large 


•••••••• 


•••••••• 


•••••••• 


••••«••• 


26,372 

10,784 

25,413 

20,374 

70,960 

248,390 

17,916 

48,522 

45,440 

43,961 

21,504 

29,966 

51,724 

lylll,625 

403,966 

242,601 

. 14,580 

409,573 

28,289 

14,900 

160,000 

38,782 


Actual Pnce. 


£• J", d. 

4 10 
9 
11 6 

8 8 

9 
8 10 

5 10 


6 
2 5 
2 2 
4 18 
2 5 
50 per cent. 


Real Value. 


•••••••• 


•••••••a 


Above one-fourth freight and 
clearance, •• 

2i per cent, merchants' com- 
mission, &c. 


••«•••••••••«••••••••• 


Total value 
and 


iralue of British produce? 
manufacture, .«>.•*..#...*«.. j 


3,485,801 
871,450 

114,000 


£^ 

41,478 

21,546 
73,415 
55,040 

120,256 

336,931 
28,155 
72,745 

.64,160 
75,989 
25,450 
53,454 
51,724 
2,117,437 

605,941 

363,901 
21,870 

614,360 
42,434 
22,800 

240,000 
55,183 


4,471,251 


5,124,210 
1,209,019 

158,627 


6,551,756 


To which add convoy duty, two per cent, £. 102,000 

Total value, ^.6,653,723 


■ n >» 
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SECT. IV. — EXPORTS OP IRISH PRODUCE AND MANUFAC 
TURE TO BRITISH SUGAR COLONIES, IN 1804-5. 



Quantity. 

Official Value. 

Price. 

Real Value. 



£^ 


£' 

Lincnsy •••••• yard 

893,396 

59,743 

one-third. 

89,614 

Cottons, ..•.«• yard 

pieces. 

3982 

one-third. 

6000 

Muslins, ...M. yard 

16,422 

2745 

one-third. 

4119 

Candles, ...mm. cwt. 

5103 

10,206 

4/. 10/« 

20,412 

Soap, •.•••.•«-.•• cwt. 

5375 

9406 

4 

21,400 

Be&i ••••.«..•• barrel 

17,932 

31,381 

4 

71,726 

Pork, •••M..-. barrel 

15,220 

22,830 

4 

60,880 

Butter, •••MM. firkin 

29,146 

40,685 

2 10 

72,865 

Herrings, •••• barrel 

2800 

2742 

2 5 

5600 

Sundries, .mm-m— •• 

•••••••• 

13,229 


19,944 



196,949 

• M«9««a 

371,560 

l-4th freight, ...m... 

•••••••• 



92,890 

24- commission, &c. 

• ••••M* 



11,611 

24- convoy duty, .... 

• •«•..•• 

• ..M..* 

•••••••• 

6209 

Total value, •••••• 


•••••.•• 

•••...•« 

482,170 


Tome*s Dublin Price Current, June 2\\ 1806. > 

£m Sm dm 

Butter, per cwt. ---..- 3 14 
Bacon, per cwt. --•---•2180 
C. beef, per barrel, - ••-. 450 
M. pork, per barrel, ..-.- 4150 
Tallow, per cwt. •-----" 340 
Candles, per dozen, • « . . ^ 10 
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SECT. V. — EXPORTS OP PORElON ARTICLES FROM GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELANI) TO BRITISH SUGAR COLONIES^ 
J N 1804-5. 

Retam to House of Ck>DDanont> March 1805. 



Quantity. 

Official Value, 

— ECS — 

Real Value. 



C 


£' 

Drugs, ••...•..•.•.•. lb. 

15,605 

3214 

50 per cent 

4821 

JTiuts. 





Italian, •......• hogsh. 

6 

153 

40/. 

240 

French, .••.•••••• pipe 

" 174 

5276 

50 per cent 

7730 

Madeira, •••.•••• pipe 

S12 

7158 

50/. 

15,600 

xort, •••«•••••••.«. pipe 

550 

9350 

46/. 

25,300 

Xvucniso, ••«•«•.••••••«•• 

117 

312 

45/. 

765 

Spanish, hogsh. 

160 

2725 

30/. 

4800 

Brandies, ...• gallon 

13,245 

3521 

6/. 

4473 

Geneva, •••-. gallon 

11,578 

4856 

•.....•. 

5200 

German linen, pieces 

4000 

19,500 

.M**«.* 

29,750 

Silesian ditto, yards 

13,025 

3148 

J 

4674 

Russian ditto, pieces 

1290 

12,041 

..•M... 

18,063 

East India china, •••. 

86,700 

2170 

...M... 

3210 

JL cas, ..•••••..•..••.. ID. 

84,770 

10,799 

•••M... 

16,200 

Piece ^oods, pieces 

26,859 

22,671 

•••••M. 

34,006 

...M... 

26,501 

«..M... 

39,751 





133,389 

.••M.a. 

250,583 

irreignr, .••••......••.•m. 

..*•«••• 

* .•••..«• 


63,376 

Commission, .••••••.•• 


.••«..•• 


7758 

Convoy duty, ..•....••. 

.••M... 

...M..* 


4520 

Total value, ...m. 




326,237 


o3 
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SECT. VI.-<^SUMMARY OF EXPORT TRADE TO BRITISH 

SUGAR COLONIES^ IN 1804-5^ 


Exports to West Indies in 180i. 


Value cf Articles to Great Britain. 


Export of British prodace and manufacturcy 
Irish pnxluce and manufacture^ • 
foreign articles^ ...m 


!••••••••••••••••••••••• 


!••••••• 


Value surcharged in West Indies^ 

Freight of exports, value one-fourth, •- 
Mercantile conunis. &c* 24- per cent, gross. 
Insurance, at 4 per cent* on gross, •*•-••••-•.• 
Convoy duty, at 2 per cent. •••.*••«••••• 


Total value. of exports. 


Real Value. 


5,124,210 
871,560 
250,583 


1,436,588 
456,180 
300,000 
114,920 


articles 


ditto 
surcharge 


Vilue. 


5,746,S5S 


] 


2,307,688 


8,054,041 


In 1804, the total exports from Great 


were— 


British produce and mmoufaetiir^^ 40^99642 /• 
Of which, one-eighth to West Indies, 5,124,210/. 


^■p^ 


^m 
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Detail of General Export of British Produce and Mantifacture in 1804, 


Real Value. 


I 


TtotaT 


14,866,854 
3,356,466 
2,074,767 
9,696,259 
1,191,142 
East Indies, .<..<..•...••••.•..• J 4,059,944 


To foreign Europe, ••••••••< 

Ireland, ••««•-«•••••.. 

British America, •••••~... 
UnitedStates of America, 
Africa, «•• 


West Indies, 


5,124,210 


40,349,642 


10,177,576 
1,462,192 
217,971 
221,018 
494,989 
231,408 
447,047 


25,044,430 
4,818,658 
2,292,738 
9,917,277 
1,686,130 
4,291,352 
5,671,257 


13,252,231 


53,601,873 


Exceeds East India export 1,064,000/. 


Of the export to foreign Europe, &c. the produce and ma- 
nufacture of the British sugar colonies supply to the amount of" 
13,991,397^. official value. 


Re-export from Great Britain of Colonial Produce, raw, or • 

manufactured. 

Return to House of Commons, April 2g, 1806. 


Sugar, raw, ...••••••••••••m*. 

Sugar, refined, •••m...»...»* 

Coflfce*, . ........... 

Jl luicnro, •......^.......•M...*. 

Indigo, ....•.•...•...•...•...•• 

Cotton wool, ..•...•..•.,•• 
Cottons manufactured, •• 


Total, 


] 803. 

Official Value. 


1,693,399 

1,542,212 

194,862 

1,229,827 

28,148 

224,033 

60,867 

6,339,709 


1804. 
Official Value. 


1805. 
Official Value. 


11,313,057 


£^ 
809,599 

1,084,256 

335,920 

1,851,247 

36,594 

307,716 

31,131 

7,797,574 


£^ 

881,787 

1,113,725 

246,846 

2,416,458* 

24,025 

313,676 

41,314 

8,953,566 


12,254,037113,991,397 


Mi 


* Cofiee is greatly over-valued \ and this probably occurs from the scarcity and 
deamess of that article, at the period when the prices were originally entered, and 
which seem to have been continued on the books, and to the present time^ rathg: 
as comparative^ than as actual and distinct heads of computatioo. 
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The preceding table contains an exception to the general usage 
and rate of valuation in the Custom-house- returns. 
• It would lead me into a subject of too great extent, being no 
less than that of the whole commerce of Great Britain, to pursue 
my inquiries further into the general export trade, as connected 
with imports from the colonies, and of which in different shapes 
and channels it may avail itself, for gaining the balances of com- 
merce and exchange^ in dealing with foreign Europe, and indeed 
the world. 

The direct exports to the plantations, of British produce and 
manu^ture (taken alone, and exclusive of East India and other 
commodities), suggest ample and sufficient matter to justify the 
Legislature and Ministers of Great Britain, in rigidly and cauti- 
ously securing an exclusive trade, which circulates a larger por- 
tion of the fruits and works of national industry, than any other 
branch of commerce, or in any other channel whatever. 

But here again I must enforce the recollection, that these 
exports are to be repaid in value, and therefore, for their continu- 
ance and quantity, must depend on the wealth and prosperity of 
the countries to which they are freighted. If the colonial purchaser 
is impoverished, his custom will proportionally be of less value : 
his industry must be encouraged ; his property must be secured ; 
his profits must be competent, to enable him to deal largely, as 
required, and with advantage to the industry and property of 
those who tender the supply. 
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In reference to the British sugar colonies, I would amend the- 
ancient apologue, and say, '* it is not sufficient to spare the bird^» 
life ; but further, the bird must be cheered and fed, its plumage 
be unplucked and unbroken, and its nest' be undi3turbed and 
sheltered, to ensure its laying a golden egg/^ 


J 
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CHAP. VII. 

On the Export Trade of Great Britain to its Sugar Cohme$y 
and how far exclmive^ and secured hy Law. 


The results of colonial commerce which close the preced- 
ing Chapter, however impressive of its extent and value, furnish 
matter of estimate far beyond the mere sum of figures brought 
to account : the sagacious reader, who is at all conversant with 
these subjects, will observe and trace the connexion, bearing, 
and influence, of each enumerated article, on collateral branches 
of industry, and on the whole course of British trade. 

In treating of the imports from the West Indies, I have pre- 
viously observed, that the advantages derived to the mother- 
country from its trans- Atlantic settlements, are not to be mear 
sured by any simple and unqualified detail of commodities re-' 
ceived or supplied: it is a trade which, in furnishing raw ma- 
terials, and taking manufactures in return, ^ves a vital spirit to 
every branch of art and industry throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

If it were practicable to make out a distinct case, and wholly 
. to separate the relative considerations of import and export, per- 
haps those of the latter branch of trade touch nearef on the feel- 
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ing and concern of the numerous tradesmen, artizans, and occu* 
piers of land, yUbo look no further than to the orders received for* 
tibeir manufactures and produce : as above all, in commercial 
matteiB, it is the s^regate of private interests, whidi fi>nns tba 
public mind, and gives a direction to national choice and pur<» 
suits, and to a policy of Government coinciding with, or yielding 
to, the sense of the people, it may appear that the branch of 
colonial monopoly most at heart with Great Britain, and most 
tenaciously and rigidly insisted on, under provision of the Navi«> 
gation Acts, is ^* its export trade to the plantations/^ But it is 
an error, however prevalent, and under whatever authority enter* 
tained, to suppose that the exclusive right to the mother-country, 
of furnishing supplies to the plantations, constitutes a direct and 
general provision of the Navigation Acts. This is not so ; it is 
by these acts only coUateraily and so far guarded, as the entr^^ 
and use of the ports in the plantations is restricted to shipping 
British built, and navigated according to law. It is indeed more 
directly fevoured and protected by other statutes of regulation 
and revenue, prohibiting import kito the colonies of foreign ma» 
nufactures and (^certain enumerated articles of produce, however, 
in British ships ; and in other cases imposing heavy duties, which 
may, or may not, operate to a prohibition, according to the exi- 
gency of the demand. 

I shall have occasion to shew, that it hath been a formef 
error of a most enlightened statesman, to conceive that the ex-* 
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elusive supply of British produce to the plantations was wholly, 
and in every respect, protected by the Navigation Acts, or by 
any fixed and systematic code of laws whatever. As an excellent 
commentary and elucidation of this matter in question, I shall 
here insert the arguments of Mr. Eden and of Mr. Jenkinson 
(now Lords Liverpool and Auckland), as delivered in the House 
of Commons, February 7> 1785. The debate, however interest* 
ing, and on a most important subject, never having been noticed 
in any parliamentary report yet published, I trust the substance 
of these speeches, written from notes and memory the same even-' 
4ng, on my return from the House of Commons, and now copied 
from the orig'uial entry in my common-place book, will be ac- 
ceptable to the reader. 

On a motion directed by a previous committee, as usual for 
bills of trade, February 7, 1785, the order of the day was for 
bringing in a bill ^^ for confining for a time (to be limited) the 
trade from the United States of America to Newfoundland, to 
bread-flour and Uve-stock, to be imported in none but British 
ships navigated according to law, and being cleared out from 
some port of His Majesty^s European dominions, and with 
licence for the same*/' 

" Mr. Eden objected to the title of the bill, and moved that 
the order be discharged. He contended, that permission for 


m 


* Journals, voL zl. p. 489* 
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iSjMjmerated articles of import, and not ^'restriction to certain ar- 
tides, was a distinction most essential, and required a revision 
and amendment of the description of bill to be brought in, under 
x>rder of the House. He observed^ that a law restrictory to cer- 
tcdn articles, implied a previous and existing latitude of trade be* 
tween the United States of America and Newfoundland ; and if 
with Newfoundland, then likewise with the British continental 
colonies remaining, and with the West India islands;' introducing 
a principle the most dangerous, and repugnant to the system of 
our navigation laws, and subversive of their policy, in providing 
and securing exclusive advantages of trade, and a monopoly to 
the mother-country, in commercial intercourse with its colonies. 
That the idea of a direct trade between other states and our colo« 
nies, even in British ships, and navigated according to law» 
was equally contrary to the letter of our navigation acts^ and to 
the spirit of our colonial trade. That, to the hour of the acknow* 
ledged independency of the United States, their vessels, by posi- 
tive law, were obliged to produce, on entry into ports of Great 
Britain, or any of its colonies, certain dockets, certificates, and 
other Custom-house docimients, shewing that such vessels had 
given bond, and performed all other legal conditions^ at the plac^ 
from which they had freighted, both as to cargo and destina* 
tion: that these regulations were, by statute 23 Geo. III. 
cap. 39$ dispensed with, as to Great Britain, but still remained 
in force as to the colonies. That the independence of America by 
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treaty did not alter the question. That whatever nbvd rdatblk 
America might appear in as to poUtical consideration, m lawimd 
in Custom-house usage, America remiaijied in the same relation 
as before, unless so far as statute was superadded to treaty, and 
wiurranted other procedure in those who looked not to treaties, but 
to the laws of the realm ; namely, our Custom*house officers. 
That this idea was not merely speculative : that practice warranted 
the argument ; and no acts of the British Legislature having fol- 
lowed up the several treaties which settied the alienation and in- 
terchanges of sovereignty ; in Custom-house usage, Riga was not 
recognized as Russian ; Stettin, to be Prusaan ; or Dunkirk, 
French. Vessels therefore laden in the ports of the United States, 
not producing dockets or instruments (which indeed they could 
not now have and produce), would not be admitted entry to ou^ 
colonial ports ; and in this the law was the more observable, as, 
from the contingency of the case, it was brought to tally with 
that system of colonial monopoly in favour of the mother-country, 
which wBfi broken in upon by the tide of the bill. That it was the 
title which was alone <:>bjectionable ; had it been permissory^ and 
not restrictory^ the argument would be done away ; for there 
was no objection in tiie present exigency, to bread undjlour being 
admitted firom the United States, into Newfoundland, in British 
ships navigated according to law/' 

•' Mr, Jenkinson, in reply, contended, that the title of the 
bill was the only proper tide : that restriction was necessary, and 
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permission would be nugatory ; for that the fects, as well as ar* 
gument, were against what was alledged by the last speaker. As 

« 

to fact, there was no commercial rule or law existing, by which 
the produce of Africa, or of America, might not be imported into 
cur colonies in British ships navigated according to law : a re* 
striction, therefore, to the articles specified in tlie case of New* 
ibundland, was the proper mode of preclusion in other respects, 
even on the positions urged in favour of a stricter monopoly of 
colonial trade : — that the reasoning on the actual state of things, 
and the supposition of dockets and certificates from America being 
yet required, was idle, and replete with absurd consequences : 
diat the introduction of the clause relating thereto in die act of 
die 33d of the King, was nugatory ; for that American vessels 
were undoubtedly admissible into our ports on a similar foo^ting 
widi other foreign vessels, from die date of the treaty which re* 
cognized the Americans to be independent states. That good reap 
sons might be urged for the practice oi not acknowledging in 
commercial relations, and by Custom-house usage, every inteiw 
change of sovereignty as the work of treaty ; whilst it is consk> 
dered, that the relative importance c^ a produce, manufieu^ture, 
mart, or haven, may be much affected and altered, as belonging 
to a litde kingdom or to a great one ; as appendant to one domi* 
nion to the south, or anodier dominion to the north. In these 
points, a change may wholly do away die propriety of the place 
or province participating in immunities of commerce granted to 
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the state it passes over to ; and the British Legislature will weigh 
the consequences ere it so allows. Such considerations probably 
operate as to Riga, Stettin, and Dunkirk ; but these cases are no 
ways applicable to that of America : if deemed applicable, we 
must admit further, and the absurdity would occui*, of American 
vessels being yet entitled to British draw-backs and bounties ! 
But they are no ways applicable ; for the relation of a country 
torn and separated from the mother-country, cannot be deemed 
analogous to that of a territory transferred between foreign sove- 
reigns. That the treaty was not only all our own, but that the 
recognition of independence by any one act of the Le^lature^ 
was pot only a direliction of future legislation, but a virtual abro^* 
gation of all past acts touching America. If still insisted that 
the alienation of America is merely and exclusively a work of 
treaty, it might yet be urged that, in a commercial view, and in 
the true spirit, and by the very letter of the 14th and 15th 
Hen. VIII. cap. 4, the Americans are to aU purposes of trade 
become aliens ; for, by that statute, a subject of England swear- 
ing, iealty to a foreign prince, becomes a commercial alien, aiid 
fl^aUFpay alien duties, as by the Charta Mercatoria of Edward I. 
But all matter of casuistry apart, it is insisted, that as to the 
main matter in question, and actual and existing state of inter- 
course by trade between our colonies and America, no rule or 
law on our Statutj^^-book whatever, precludes various produce and 
articles^ coming to our plantations firom America in British sbipa 
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navigated according to law : that as to clauses in our navigation 
acts, touching the local growth and manu^ctures of the articles 
freighted, it may be observed that these clauses relate not to entry 
into our colonial ports, but only into those of England, Ireland, 
Guernsey, Jersey, and the town of Berwick upon Tweed : thit 
the present bill is the first restrictoty act! that were further ar- 
^ment necessary to prove that no general system of exclusion 
enters into our commercial code, as fax as regards intercourse hfi^ 
tween Africa, America, and our colonies, we have only to revert 
to our tax laws : goods and produce, under the general descrip- 
tion of foreign, have repeatedly been taxed on entry into our co« 
lonies, as well as home ports ; and the inference then is, that such 
entry was never forbidden, from the very conditions annexed 
to it ; for although occasionally, through weight of the impost, 
a virtual prohibition took place, yet that was the operation of the 
tax, and which might in sundry cases lose its prohibitory effect i 
for an extraordinary contingency of wants might overcome the 
enhancement of price, and gain admission to the commodity. Con- 
sidering the American United States, tiierefore, in their true and 
actual relation of foreign trans- Atiantic states, our colonial com- 
merce in British ships is open to them, not needmg permissions, 
but requiring such restrictions^ as British policy shall impose/' 

The House of Commons adopted the construction of the na- 
vigation laws, as expounded by Mr. Jenkinson, and a bill was 
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brought in, IbooitiDg the existing right of supplies from America 
for the British colonies, to certain enumerated articles* 

The above discuanoQ in Parliament, conducted by two men 
perhaps the best qualified of any in this commercial country to de- 
liver just and sound opimons on a matter of commerce, is a pro- 
per and useful introduction to the subject ^^hich I have next in 
tiew-^^-of the intercourse and trade between America and the 
Britirili sugar colonies. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

m 

i)n the Intercaune of the British West India with America^ and 
in particular with the British Provinces ofCanada^ Nova 
Scotia, and Newfoundlands 


The islands generally described as the West Indies^ ap4 
pear on the map as dependences an the Continent of America ; 
and, in another point of view, are remarkable, as forming a 
chain of commmiication, stretching across and covering the great 
Gulph of Mexico, from the Floridas to the Spanish province of 
Cumana, and connecting and fadlitattng the intercourse between 
the northern and southern divisions of that vast Continent. In a 
third, and most important consideration to Great Britain^ this 
iink and line of islands opposes a frontier towards Europe, of easy 
and ready access, from the prevalence of the easterly or trade 
winds between the tropics, and exhibits a series of warehouse! 
and dep6t for general traffic, whether to America, north or southi 
or westward within the Gtdph, or wherever, within the ulterior 
circle of coasts, British merchandize may be acceptable, or Bri«- 
tish enterprize re^ch. 

In these several, relations, and under the distinct hea^s of 
a direct trade with the Continent for the service and use of the 
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British islands, and of a commerce to which these islands may 
serve as places of deposit and factory, we will now consider the 
subject of the American Intercourse and Trade with the West 
Indies. 

^It has before been stated, and is too obvious to argue further, 
that the greater facilities of communication will influence the 
choice of dealing between distant nations and countries ; and that 
the proffered advantages of more cheap, speedy, and occasional 
supply, must ever induce those in the West Indies to seek what 
is necessary ^o their subsistence from America, rather than from 
jBurope. 

But admitting these circumstances to operate as an influence 
of Natqre, and paramount in force and effect over any political 
f^gulation or authority ; yet a further question occurs, relative to 
the Northern Continent of America, as divided into British pro^ 
yinces and independent states. 

It has been contended, that whatever is required for the use 
of the British islands,. should be furnished in preference, or indeed 
exclusively, by the Canadas, Nova Scotia, or Newfoundland .- 
Qn this point, the means of providing the articles required, and 
the comparative expedition and facilities of conveyance, recur for 
consideration, in like manner as on the alternative of supply 
from Europe, or from America at large. 

The obstructions and inconveniences to commerce between 
the West Indies and more northern provinces of America, are 
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tjibse of Nature; and will, and must operate in creating a preference 
from islands to the west and south, of dealing with those coun-. 
tries which offer a readier access and intercourse. Jamaica would 
never, by choice, apply to New Brunswick, for what it might pro- 
Cure from Philadelphia. 

Moreover, to the disadvantages of longer and more perilous 
navigation may be added, the occasional difficulties of trading at 
all seasons with the Canadas at least, under embargoes froni' 
frost and climate in the higher latitudes. 

But impediments or inconveniences of navigation apart,^ the 
British provinces of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland (excepting 
the latter, as a fishery) are not in a state of population and set- 
tlement, or generally in a condition of country, to furnish the 
articles required. In the debates of the House of Commons^ 
July 1806, on the subject of the American intercourse, it was 
strongly contended by an able and intelligent Member, who had 
lately presided at the Board of Trade, ^^ that the British conti« 
nental provinces could, and would, supply all the provisions and 
lumber required by the sugar colonies, if their trade was not 
checked by the competition allowed to the United States/' I 
am under no necessity of arguing tlie matter then at issue ; thQ 
assertiont or supposition, will be, on inference, completely re^ 
fiited by an official document, rendering an account of all that 
the British provinces in question did, and therefore could^ supply^ 

q2 
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nod actually did require foor their ovm use and necessities, in the 
year 1788> when the whole trade to the West Indies was re* 
stricted to British shipping navi^vted according to law ; when fo- 
reign America could not trade with the British islands in vessels 
of the country ; and when the Canadas, Nova Scotia, and New-* 
foundknd^ had every advantage in trade over the circuitous com- 
iviero^ vid the United States, as carried on by the mother*^ 
country. 

The reader will pay attention to the itemB of aoooimt etbi^ 
hitedJin tibe Mowing tabk. 
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jfn Account of the Number of Ships, and tJieir Tonnage, which have 
been employed in the Trade between the British Islands in the West 
Indies and the British Colonies in America, in the Year 1788, spe^ 
cifying the Articles Imported from these Islands to the British Colo^ 
nies in America, and the Quantity of Fish Exported to the West In^ 
dies from Newfoundland z presented to the House of Commons^ 
March \B, 179O. 


Shipc, iik- 
wardi. 


158 


1 


From West Indies to British Provinces, 


Tons. 


14^009 


I 


« ' 


' t.- 


f': ir'^. 


llj f i 


- ».?»•> 


/ ) 


?'fji:: 


1 "ii 


Measure. 


Indian corn. 


•••••••••a 


bushels 


Chocolate, •••—•••«•• lb. m.— 


wOCoa^ *••••••••••••»•*•• 

Pin>entOy •••**•«••••• 


»••••• 


Mahogany, ^.««.^.;logs 


Quantity. 


CWt* •••• 

lb« •••< 

ID* ••••»• 

CWL* •••• 


•••• 


tons •••• 
number 
barrels 
.ml^ns 


Lignum vhx, ••«- 
Hid^, ^ 

M <IXUCS^ ••^••••••^•••••••••a 

Mdassesi, ^^ij 
Pine-applesy ••••••••••dozen 

Pitdi aqd tar^ ^•^— barrels 
Bread-floor, ••.—••-barrels 

daic J •••••••••••«•••••••• uiisneis 

Knin, •••M«««»««*«M^M*JgaMQDs 
Sbooksy hogsheads, pumber 
.Siaves, .•..^-.••— •Jttumber 
'Cotton wool, •••—•Jib* 


SS5 

6767 

121cwt^lqr. 181b. 

794cwt. lOlb^ 

1470 

582 

9285cwt^ Iqr. 21b. 

51 


••••••I 


227 

58^944 

12 

770 

281 

10,000 

9S,828 

498,844 

150 

25,500 

2250 


To West Indies.' 


Barrels. 


808^ 


FSsh, 
Quintals. 


22^196 


T 


j Supposing the .item of- 281 barrels of flour imported to the 
Britiah' ccmtinental proivinoes from the West Indies, to be a mere 

' ^ trooi the Bahama salt-pitsi probably for the fisheries of Newfoundland. 
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casualty, and reserve of ships^ provisions ; yet, from this com* 
mercial return, it appears that, in 1788, the Canadas and Nova 
Scotia, under every advantage of trade and navigation, furnished 
no bread-flour to the West Indies ; they could not even furnbh 
the neighbouring fisheries of Newfoundiaiid ; or wherefore else 
was Mr. Jenkinson's Act (the 25th Geo. III. cap. 1) passed, to 
admit the import of flour from the United States as a resource of 
necessity to the people of Newfoundland ? 

The export of 25,500 staves from the West Indies, was pro- 
bably for the package of Newfoundland fish ; and thb shews that 
even lumber was not furnished at the time by Nova Scotia, in 
quantities sufficient for sparing a fiill supply even to the great 
island in its vicinity, and much less to the West Indies. These 
northern provinces have, indeed, since become more peopled^, 
settled, and cleared of woods ; and timber has been thenoe ex- 
ported in considerable quantities, as wiH appear frt>m subsequent 
returns. But when we come to inspect* the tables of actuu sup- 
^ly furnished to the sugar colonies by the great countries, now the 
United States, and observe how small a- proportion, in any one 
year, the largest export of lumber from the British provinces' bears 

■ • * 

to the total of what was required, and supplied to. the sugarj colo- 
nies ; we cannot prudentially — ^we could not, even as unfec&ig" 
and usurious brokers for the mother-country, restrict our 'West 
India planters to so scanty a resource and means of procuring an 
article which is indispensable for the package* oF their produce^ 
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and its transport to the markets of England. But, to insist that the 
4;ol6nists and their negroes in our hilands, should be dependent 
for their provisions exclusively on the British provinces in Ame- 
rica, would be to lay a direct embargo on their subsistence, and 
to endanger not merely trade and produce, but the very root and 
stock of all — ^the maintenance and safety of our people throughout 
the islands I 

On the medium of ten years, from 1793 to 1803, the supply 
to the British West Indies from the United States, was annually 
164,680 barrels, each 196 lb. of bread flour ; and, in the same 
period, the average supply from the British provinces was only 
1570 barrels ; whilst the supply of flour from Great Britwi is 
limited by statute to 3200 tons, or 32,000 barrels, of 2 cwt. 
leaving a deficiency of this article of life, of 131,110 barrels, to 
be supplied by the United States, supposing even Great Britain 
henceforward to supply its complement, and to have sent no flour 
to the West Indies for years past : but the British supply taken 
apjEtrt, as supposed at all times, the deficiency, if left to Canada 
and Nova Scotia, is of 163,110 barrels of breads wanting for the 
• usual and annual consumption of planters, British officers and 
soldiers^ in the West Indies ! 

On a view of this statement, which will be explained and con« 
firmed by ofiScial documents, no benevolent man, no considerate 
statesman, no friend to his country and its colonies, will require 
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that they should depend for provisions, that is, for food and life, 
on supplies to he furnished exclusively by and from the British 
provinces in America. 


An Account of the Quantity of Provisions and Lumber Imported inti 
the British West Indies (exclusive of Conquered CoUmes) from th» 
British Continental Colonies. 


Return to House of 


t I lit <r»)i 


I, May 5, 1806. 




177S. 1788. 

1793. 

1797. 

1800. 

1803. 

v^ni} •••••••••••• 

bushels, •••#•• 

.••• 

«••• 

171 

847 

919 

1518 

Flour and meal, 

barrels, scwt. 

8S0 

•••• 

1666 

LS89 

320 

1374 


barrels, ••«••• 

••M 

.••• 

20 

•••M« 

68 

26 

Fish, cUry, k.^. 

quintals, ••.. 

4907 

22,196 

99^70 

27,576 

61,258 

127,628 

Fish, pickled, 

barrels, ••••*• 

4107 

SOS 

24,827 

9949 

14,105 

29,865 

Beef aod pork. 

barrels, •••-* 

57 

.••« 

8M 

241 

181 

922 

Pine boards, •• 

feet, •••••••••• 

78»01S 

.##« 

3,618,200 

511,390 

1,039,895^.223,179 

Sctotli^gAcdxnber, 


•••• 

«•.« 

324 

39 

.^•M««« 

186 

Shingles, ••..^ 

number^ •••• 

61,700 

•«•« 

2,929,150 

464,200 

424,650 

915,544 

Staves, •....•.... 

numbef, •••. 

9137 

••«• 

151,060 

41,350 

173,385 

235,788 


The last year of the ahove return^ to 5th January, 1803, was 
a year of armistice ; and the consequences of a free and open na- 
vigation, as no longer obstructed by the ^neniy» surcharged with . 
war freights and insurance, or restricted,, from apprehensions of 
the impress service, are obvious in the increased exports of lum- 
ber and offish: of other provisions there were comparatively no 
(argoes at any time. 

Fish is an article from Newfoundland, which has, and should 
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have, every encouragement given by the mother-country, for its' 
production and trade. In the. spring of this year (1806), a. 
bounty has been proposed by Government, of two shillings^ on 
every quintal of fish imported into the West Indies from New- 
foundland ; and a duty of two shillings, per contra, on fish fromr 
the United States, to be levied in the different islands. 

In times of peace, the premium and counter-duty may ope^ 
rate advantageously, by securing a preference to Britisli' fish ; 
but under the present circumstances of the war, I doubt d th^ 
efficacy and use of the measure. In feet, much of the fish 
which goes to the West Indies, freighted in vessels of the 
United States, hath been caught on the banks by our own fisher-^ 
men, and sold at sea to the Americans, as mere hjctots and neu«- 
tral carriers, to avoid danger from the enemy, in going further 
southward for the disposal of the cargo themselves. In this case, 
the duty to be paid will be required as an abatement on the in- 
termediate bargain ; and what is received by one part of the 
Newfoundland traders in the islands, will be refunded by others 
selling on the banks. Comparing the entries in 1800 and 1805, 
an absolute decline of the fishery is not to be presumed in the 
former period of war ; but rather that a moiety of the catch of 
fish has been bartered and conveyed as I have described. The 
regulation, however, of premium and counter-duty, will have its 
good effect in competition, on return of pc^ce ; can have no bad 
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effect in the interval ; and is altogether a measure of good policy 
and future use. 

In regard to lumber, the price of freight on each article ia 
so heavy in proportion to the intrinsic value of the article itself, 
that any surcharge on the , former must greatly operate in re- 
duction of the trade; and in times of war it will seek relief 
by passing to neutral bottoms. In times of peace, it appears 
from the returns of 1793 and 1803, that a large proportion of 
planks and fir may be exported from the Northern British Pro- 
vinces; but the quantity of oak-staves Ls at all times too small, in 
proportion to the sum required, and supplied from other quarters, 
to be taken as of consequence in the estimate. 

It is not alone the apprehension of a more partial and 
scanty assortment of supplies from the northern countries; which 
may induce the West Indian to prefer dealing with those of the 
United States, if free so to do. The less numerous and (for 
numbers) the less wealthy population of N ova Scotia, &c. sug- 
gest other reasons for preferring to deal with those who, for home 
consumption, may require, and take a greater quantity of. West 
India produce in return ; meaning especially rum, which is the- ge- 
neral medium of traffic, and to be considered as the monty with 
which the sugar colonist pays for the American stores required for 
his estate. The West India interest must, in this view of the 
case, be cohsulted, implicated as it is with the means of cultiva* 
tion, and the national resource from the plantations. 
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Exports from the British Sugar Colonies to the British Provinces in 
Americay Canada^ Itova Scotia, and Newfoundland. 

Return to House of Commons^ May 5, 1806. 



Rum. 

Sugar. 


Cottoo. 


GallozM. 

CwL 

Cwt. 

lb. 

1787 

777,360 

9019 

546 

1500 

179S 

613,898 

5106 

603 

8690 

1794 

625,720 

4615 

80 

6304 

1795 

204,965 

3320 

99 

1600 

1796 

807,124 

7332 

514 

1550 

1797 

486,706 

3893 

427 

12,8.50 

1798 

884,953 

4508 

802 

18,250 

1799 

664,258 

9933 

1130 

750 

1800 

186,449 

10,660 

775 

427ir 

1801 

569,69] 

10,366 

935 

500 

1802 

584,673 

11,397 

257 

14,950 

180S 

798,474 

13,906 

1353 

3250 


The above relams may be referred to in a comparative view, 
on the taking into confiideration the next branch of West India 
trade, namely, that with the Unit^ed States of America, and 
which, as a matter in controversy, not less imiM)rtant to the mo« 
ther-conntry than to its West India colonies, I shall discourse of 
more at large in the ensuing chapters* 
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CHAP. IX. 

i)n the Intercourse and Trade of the United States of America 

with the British West Indies. 

THE vast e:j^tent of America, from Pepobscot to the bor* 
ders of Florida, i^antmg frovfi lat. 45, long. &7y to the Savan- 
nah, iat* 32, longr ^0, and ofieripg g.bQve ope thousand miles of 
coast, with commodious harbours, and mouths of navigable 
rivers, for the convenience of trade^ and coBcentrating the pro- 
ductions of the interior country, was, previous to the year 1775> 
an immense province of the British empire ; and torn from its so- 
vereignty by revolutionary wars, concluding in the recognition of 
its independence in 1803, now constitutes a federation of countries 
and governments, under the title of *^ the Unijted States <)f 
America/^ Whilst the people pf this vast tract of eondn^nt 
wt^re British subjects, tbey shared in the fidl rights an^l privileged 
of the mother-country; their yesseljj, by the -141^ Car. II. 
cap. 11, were recognized as English-built; and they had free 
access to the Britbh West Indies, for the supplying from Ame- 
rican produce, whatever might be required in the islands for sub- 
sistence and use, with exception to manufactures, and to certain 
enumerated articles, held in reserve by the mother-country. 
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The variety of productions, and convenient assortment of 
cargoes, from countries extending so widely north and souths 
and their fitcitity of intercourse at all seasons, BXkd in different 
tracts and channels, with the West Indiies^ may be presumed to 
have vested principally, if not exclusively, in the Americans 
(then subjects of Great Britain), whatever trade there was with 
the sugar coldnies, of a description which required to be frequent 
and occaaional, from the perishiafole nature of the axticle, and 
the exigency of its use and consumption : we may infer, that 
previous to the revolution and hostilities which commenced in 
1774, America furnished to the British islands, all, or nearly all, 
the provisions wanted, and other immediate necessaries of life and 
industry. Having then before us a correct return, with the amount 
of the enumerated articles supplied for the three years, to 1773 
inclusive, we may assume that for provisions at least, it is nearly 
a full and complete account of all the supplies which our sugar 
colonies required at the time. 

Allowing for a greater or less proportion of each commodity 
to be required, on estimate of probable change in the population 
or circumstances of our West India settlements, down to the 
present aera, we may, from an enumeration of American sup- 
plies in 1773, compute the extent of trade in various and distinct 
articles, which may be assumed and insisted on by Great Bri- 
tain, as within the policy and system of monopoly in commerce 
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with its colonies ; or» which may be humanely and prudentially 
relinquished, in deference to the wants and necessities of its 
people, and for the advancement of the general interest, by ren- 
dering the resoiirces of subsistence and industry safe and surd 
throughout all the dependencies of empire. 

The very interesting document to which I refer, has been 
preserved in the Reports of the Privy Council in 1784, and re- 
printed June 9th, 1806, by order of the House of CommcMis. 
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An Account of the Total Import from North America into tlie British 
West India Islands^ in the Tears 1771, 177^, owrf 1773, taken from 
an Official Account signed by Mr. Stanley, Secretary to the Com- 
missioners of the CustoTns in London, dated 1 5th March, 1773. 


For Three Years^ ending 5th January, 1774. N. B. Divide by three^ &c. for the 

Yearly Supply. 


X 


The 


From United iFrom Cana- 

Sutes. Ida and Noya 

Scotia. 


•••• 


(.•••••••••••••i 


•••••••.«••.•.••#••. 


•••••••.•••• 


••••••••••••..•••••.•a 


•••••••.•••.•••••••• 


•••••••.•••••••••••• 


•••.•...••••••••••.• 


•••«•• 


•••••••••••.•••a 


•••• 


••••*••.••••••••••.• 


Boards and timber, 
oningies, •••m.« •••••••« 

Staves, ... 

Hoops, 

Com, 

Pease and beans, .... 

Bread and flour. 
Ditto ditto. 

Ditto, ... 

Fish, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Beef and pork, 

Poultry, 

Sheep and hogs. 

Oxen, 

Horses, •••...••.. 

OU, 

Tar and pitch, 
^uasis, •••M..M«*< 
Spars, •••^••••••••.•••••. number 

Shook casks, ••..•.••,. number 
Soap and candles, •• boxes .. 
Ox-bows and yokes, number 
House frames, ....•• number 

Iron, « ,M....tons 


feet, 

number 

numbef 

number 

bushels 

bushels I 

barrels 

kegs ••« 

barrels 

tierces 

hogsh. 

barrels 

quintals 

kegs 

barrels 

dozen 

number 

number 

number 

barrels 

barrels 

number 


••#• 


•• 


• ••«! 


76,767,695 
59,586,194 
57,998,661 
4,712,005 
1,204,S89 
64,006 
896,389 
18,099 
39^12 
21,777 
51,344 
47,686 
21,500 
3304 
44,782 
2739 
13,815 
3647 
7130 
3189 
17,024 
157 
3074 
53,857 
20,475 
1540 
620 
399i 


From New- 
foundland. 


232,040 

185,000 

27,350 

16,250 

24 

1017 

991 

•••••••• 

• MMM. 

• ••MM* 

449 
646 
2958 
609 
270 
10 


•••^••t 
•••••«•• 


28 
139 


30 
40 


•••M.at 


2000 


•.•••••. 


9000 


•.«.•••• 


•••••••• 


•••«•*•• 


2307 

202 

11,764 


• ••M«** 


24 


• ••••M* 


• #•••••• 


118 


141 


•••••••• 


Rum. Sugar. 

Puncheonn, 120 Gallons. Sugar, Hogsh. IS Cwt. 

took in return^ in 1772, 32,265 3776 

1773, 43,488 ....•••..... 5328 
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It is by no means contended, that the preceding table of sup- 
plies furnished to the West Indies from America, previous to the 
war in 1774, comprises the total, in reference to every article 
enumerated. A limited proportion of corn and flour must at all 
limes have been freighted from Great Britain ; and a very consi- 
derable quantity of herrings from the British fisheries, was 
yearly furnished, for subsistence of the negroes in the West In- 
dies. Beef and pork, too, may have made some small part of 
the cargoes ; but it must be remembered, that it was by an act 
passed so late as the 20th of George III. cap, 10, that Ireland 
was admitted to a share in the colonial commerce: before 
1780, Ireland could not export its beef, pork, and butter, direct 
to the British West Indies. 

What I propose, as inference, from the geographical exposi- 
tion and arguments in the opening of this Chapter, and with re- 
ference to the commercial returns reported by the Privy Council 
in 1784, is, that lumber and provisions, as in the first in- 
stance presumed, were articles generally (though with some pro- 
bable exception), supplied to the British islands from America, 
previous to the war obstructing the intercourse and trade, in 
1774 ; and further, that the quantities of each article returned, 
afford grounds of computation, as to the nature and extent of 
what was required at the time for the subsistence and use of the 
British colonists in the West Indies. 

Great Britain, whilst sovereign of North America, in relin- 
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quishing the provision trade to the West Indies in fiivour of its 
colonial dependencies on the Continent, seemed to foster the in«« 
dustry and agriculture of its people in those distant provinces^ 
and at the same tbne to provide for the necessities of its people 
at home ; for it is ascertained, that the com grown in England^ 
is not at all times equal to the home consumption. In this, Great 
Britain conceded therefore a branch of export trade, which it'waa 
scarcely its interest to retain ; but, what was poUcy, carried witU 
it the air of lihrpral conoesMion ; and national pride was satisfiedf 
that in so far relinqiushing the rights of monopoly m tradd 
with the plantations, it was a grant, and not a surrender. Oq 
the provinces of America being no longer subject, but becoming 
^ independent and foreign power, imder the name of the Uniteci 
States, the case was wholly altered. Immediately after the treaty 
of Paris, in 1783, by which the States of America were recog* 
nized as an independent and sovereign power, measures wero 
taken in London, to regulate anew the trade between America 
and the sugar colonies. The Legislature passed an act in J\ui9 
1803, empowering the King to issue Orders in Coundl to thif 
effect, under certain limitations ; and cm July 2, 1803, an order^ 
so authorized, was made, ^^ that provisions and lumber might 
be carried direct from the United States to the British West 
Indies, but in British ships only, and navigated according to 
law.'' 

Thb restriction was by the West Indians considered as a pro** 

s 
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hibition. February 6th, 1804, the West India merchants lit. 
London petitioned the King and Parliament^ stating, " that the 
planters in the sugar colonies could neither subsist their negroes,, 
or provide package for their produce, without supplies from 
America of provisions and lumber ; and that a circuitous voyage 
by British ships viA America, would not only incur a surdiarge 
of freights and conmiission, most heavy on the purchaser and 
consumer, but that occasionally the supply might altogether &il 
to arrive as required, from length and contingenries of the voy- 
i^ :" and fiirther representing^ ** that the medium of ordinary 
payment in the sugar colonies for lumber and provisions, was 
riem, which America did, and would takcy but which the mer- 
chants of Great Britain would not take, to the amount required,^ 
not being an article disposable in the home market/' 

Government resisted all these circumstances ; and from 1784 
to 1793 inclusive^ the trade for all supplies to the British sugar 
colonies was restricted to British shipping ; nor in the event, 
during this period of jpcace, were the islands so distressed, as had 
been presumed by the petitioners* The wants of the planters 
were supplied, although certainly at a dearer rate; for intermediate 
trade and factory always has its charge. The enhancement of price 
in the necessaries of life, was, however, not the only grievance : 
the supplies were occasionally scanty, as well as dear ; and much 
distress, on this account, was alledged. It has even been said, 
that a number of negroes in Jamaica, to the amount of 15,000, 
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£ed of ifaminey from default of usual and timely supply of Ameri- 
can provisions^ in a year of dearth afflicting that island. I men-« 
tion this as a current report, but do not vouch as fact, what I 
' cannot authenticate. Be this as it may : Great Britain, during 
a period of ten years^ peace, derived advantage from the so en- 
forcing its Navigation laws : the carrying trade was engrossed by 
British ship-owners; the British merchant had his profits of trade 
and commission on the articles supplied ; and in a much more 
considerable proportion than heretofore, the supply was of British 
produce, and from the British fisheries. 

The following tables will shew the state and extent of the tracte 
between America and the West Indies, as affected by the regula* 
tions instituted in 1783, and sustained to 1793) inclusive ; and 
evince how &x Great Brit^un can at any, and the most fi&vourabld 
period, set limits to the commerce and intercourse which Nature 
seems to have pointed out, as suitable and belonging to the Con-* 
tinent of America, and the West Tndia islands. I have no inter« 
mediate returns ; but those for the year ending 5th of January^ 
' 1793^ give the suppUes furnished in a year of peace, and under 
restriction of our navigation laws, and may serve generally in 
comparison with the trade, when the opesation of those laws was 
suspended in the succeeding years. 

With some allowances in exception, we may admit the follow- 
ing table for purposes of comparison and general inference, to 
^hew all that was required in the West Indies, as all supplied 
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from America in the j^ear 1773; and all that could he subtracted 
from that supply^ and therefore^ practically^ all to be furnished 
by Great Britain, or by its American provinces, in 1792. In a 
second, and other point of view, we may examine the returns, as 
exhibiting, from the access of trade to America in the latter 
years, how much of that trade Great Britain forewent and lost, 
by a subsequent relaxation of the letter of its Navigation Acts, 
ttnder and by the instructions given by the Executive Ministers 
in England to governors of the colonies, that ^^ during the war^ 
as necessity shall require, they may issue proclamations, admit-^ 
tis^ an import to the plantations, of lumber and provisions from 
America, in American vessels/' 

Provisions and Lumber Imported into the West Indies (exclusive of the 
Conquered Colonies) from the United States of America. 

Betorn to House of Commontj Ma75> 1806. 


Meanire. 


177S. 


179S. 


1797. 


1800. 


180S. 


Corn, ••••••••••••• 

Flour and meal. 

Beef and pork, 
Fish, drjt ••^•. 
Flsh| pickled, • 
Pine boards, &c« 
Timber, •••••— 
Shingles, •••••« 
Staves, .M..--. 


bushels 

bushels 

do. &c. 

barrels 

quintals 

barrels 

feet 


•••• 


401,468 
186,509 
85,081 
14,927 
7167 
68,841 
25,589,282 


tons •— 
number 
number 


19,862, 
19,882,880 


241,986 

180,677 

12,797 

140 

5025 

426 

14,647,724 

784 

068128,471,922 

6,864,400 


888,762 

17»^167 

9116 

11,806 

88,984 

18,956 

10^766,826 

4287 

22,990,800 

6,498,684 


445,069 

168,998 

18,052 

24,508 

29,169 

17,979 

28^161,441 

6997 

88,280,408 

12,806,798 


647,858 
481,504 
9898 
49,208 
61,124 
15,256 
29,960,628 
7807 
89,857,828 
18,519,455 
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It appears from the column 1793 of the preceding return, that 
Great Britain or Ireland, in times of peace^ can furnish all the 
beef and pork ; and that Newfoundland and the home fisheries 
supply most of what is required of the important article, Jish; 

m 

but bread-flour and rice (most essential to the subsistence of the 
planters and negroes in the West Indies) seem in no case, and at 
no time, to have been fully provided, excepting from America. 
Of oak staves too, as it appears^ England can furnish a conside- 
rable part of the supply ; but I must doubt, that it is the national 
interest so to do. Reserving these matters for subsequent dis- 
cussion, I must now advert to the carrying trade ; on any change 
in which, the whole course of traffic seems to have shifted, whe- 
dier with advantage to America, or to Great Britain support- 
ing its colonies, or perhaps generally, and to all parties, under 
circnmstancea of the times. 

In 17879 when the Navigation Acts were in force, and, with 
the exception of entries at the privileged free ports, the inter* 
course between America and the islands was restricted to British 
shipping, the vessels engaged in this trade, including repeated 
voyages and entry, were as follow. 
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Entry Inwards at Ports of the British Sugar Colonies. 

« 

Return to House of Commons^ 1788. 


iShipt. 


Total ships and vessels, •m*.^.*...— .••••— •—•—•^..—.m-mm— •-« 
Of these, there were ships direct from Great Britain, •••—. 

To account, in direct intercourse with America, •••—•—••••< 
Of these firom the provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia^ &c. •— 

Remain to account in trade with the United States, •••••••-— 


2582 
547 


20S5 
153 


T 


ona. 


■JEacTsBp. 


284,966 
130,865 


154,101 
14,009 


18821 140,0921 73i. 


240 


76 
90 


By a subsequent return made to the House of Commons, 
June 2y 1806, the British^huili vessels belonging to the British 
continental provinces and West India islands, were, in the year 
1792, — ^vessels, 1568 ; tons, 89,724 ; tons each, 57f • 

Allowing for repeated voyages and. entry in the former period, 
the vessels were probably more numerous in 1792 ; and suppos- 
ing some few large English ships to have engaged in 1787 in the 
American intercourse, the tonnage of sloops and schooners then 
belonging to the colonies, will be reduced to the medium size of 
vessels in 1792. The vessels (with the exception of those from Ca- 
nada, Halifax, and Newfoundland, in all but 153) were princi- 
pally Bermuda-built ; but few of the tonnage described can be 
supposed to have passed the Atlantic from England. The navi- 
gation in this trade has at all times been, carried on chiefly by 
American and negro sailors ; and (evasions in ownership apart) 
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this branch of the carrying trade could at no time be very highly 
appreciated, in comparison with that in other channels of British 
commerce, and in general reference to the scheme and policy of 
the Navigation Acts. Tlie direct and frequent intercourse be*» 
tween America and the West Indies, will never, in any consider- 
rable proportion, be carried on by ships from England: the 
sloops and schooners of those seas are much better suited to the 
navigation and trade ; they can run up rivers, and enter small 
creeks and bays ; they can beat to windward amongst the islands^ 
in search or change of market, or they can lay on and off on a 
windward coast ; they can dispose of entire cargoes at a single 
plantation wharf ; and have many other advantages in tile traffic^ 
which must generally operate to the exclusion of large merchant 
ships from the competition. In truth, the regulation in our free 
ports, which restricts the «ntry and admission to vessels having one 
deck, is more provident than necessary. These circumstances, 
however, taking somewhat from the importance of the object, 
'leave no question in dispute as to the pohcy of extending the 
Navigation Acts to this channel of commerce. CertaiiJy there 

« 

is a shipping interest in the trade of considerable value, both from 
the building of vessels, and their freight ; and it is of value in a 
national, as well as in mercantile points of view. As a general 
position, I am ready to admit, that Great Britain assuming an 
exclusive carrying trade from the continent of America, by British 
vessels navigated according to law, will add to its naval resources 
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and power ; but this I must admit with a reserve for times and 
circumstances, when the monopoly can be so enforced without 
endangering the safety of the West India colonies, contributing 
as they do, to form, strengthen and extend, the very foundations 
of that naval resqurce and power. This consideration leads us to 
a review of the nature, value, necessity, and importance, of the 
Articles to be carried, as comparative with those of the branch of 
carrying trade now under discussion. Referring to the last com- 
mercial returns, of the 5th May, 1806, it appears, that in 1792-3, 
when Great Britain might, and probably, therefore, did supply 
the West Indies with all of its own produce which it could supply, 
yet that it sought com, flour, meal, and rice, the produce of 
America, for the use and subsistence of its people in the islands ; 
and likewise lumber, under the diff«ent descriptions of plank, 
timber, shingles, and staves. These, then, we are to presume, 
form part of the supply which America alone can sufficiently pro- 
vide, and which being articles of the first necessity, must be con- 
veyed for the use of the islands at any rate ; in British ships, i^ 
they can be so freighted ; if not, in others. 

Whatever resources there may be for subsisting the planters 
and negroes in the West Indies, by means of British trade and 
shipping, in times of peace, the case is fer different in times of war. 
G reat Britmn is generally aware of the difficulties and embarrass- 
' ments which may affect its commercial interests, from a too rigid 
adherence to its marine system at such a crisis ; and in times of 
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WftT) 0116 great naval pnnciple of its Navigation Laws is suspended 
by the act of the 2l8t of Geo« III* cap. ll^ which, in times of 
war, ^allows merchant ships to be navigated by three-fourths fo« 
reign sailors. 

Could bread^flour lor the subsistence of the colonists, and 
staves for the package of their produce, be fully suppUed by Great 
Britain ; yet, in times of war, the supply of that most essential 
article, flour, perishable as it is in the tropical climates, could 
not be furpished occasionally, and as frequently as required^ 
lender the system and poUcy of convoys, so often and so long de^ 
layed. But Great Britain oannotf directiy and from itself, sup^ 
ply the two great necessaries of bread-flour and oak staveio). In pre^ 
caution for the Bubsistence of its own people* it is in Great Britain 

• _ 

by law provided, that the export of com to all its West India 
dependencipii shfi.ll not, in any one ye^, exceed certain ei^umef^ 
fated quantities of each species ; and of bread-vflour in particular, not 
exceeding 320 tons, or 32,200 barrels of 200 lbs. each: whereaa* 
the quantity of bread-flour required by our ocdonists and garrison^ 
in the West Indies, and actually furnished in the year 1803 by 
the United States of America exclusively, apiouhted to 431,504 
barreb of flour and meal I For oak staves^ computing yearly 
packages for 250,000 hogsheads of sugar, and 120,000 puncheons 
of rum, requiring, with headings, 50 staves each» and adding 
the packagQ of qbfiee, and other articles, the yearly demand 
vould be for 20,000,000 of oak staves, and which England could 
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not supply, without prejudice to its nurseries of young oak, and 
to the future service of its navy. Plank, scantling,, and shingles, 
can in no adequate degree be supplied hy^ British produce*. 

Under the strict letter of the Navigation Acts, these articles, 
then, must.be taken to theWrat Indies vid America, in British 
shipping ; but in times of war, the surcharges of freight and in- 
surance will not only bear most heavy on such a circuitous voyage, 
but the ships cannot proceed without convoy ; and the difficulties 
and delays attending convoys must be tenfold, in application to 
a circuitous navigation, in so many directions, and to so many 
various points of destination ; and a regular communication ia 
this way, is next to impracticable. 

In result, then, of political and physical necessities, the Bri- 
tish sugar colonies must, during war, be supplied with com, 
flour, staves, and lumber, from America, in American or neutral 
vessels. The policy of the mother-country remains to be exer- 
cised, in restricting this carrying trade to enumerated articles of 
supply, most necessary and indispensable. Even for a certain 
description of pro^asions, regulations may restrict, but I think 
not wholly prohibit, an import to the islands, from any other 
quarter, or by any other means, than in British ships. Thus Great 
Britain inay encourage the export of beef, pork, and butter, from 
Ireland, by limiting the quantities allowed for import severally to 
the islands from any other quarter ; but wholly to prohibit the 
foreign article, is to. tell i50Q,000 slaves in the plantations, /* n^ 
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ver, during war, shall you again taste your Christmas treat of 
beef \" for I do not remember, of late years, a single instance of 
an outward-bound fleet and convoy being so true to autumnal 
promise, as to admit of its arrival in the West Indies before 
Christmas-day. Fish is an article of which the monopoly should 
be most jealously maintained by the mother*country ; but yet 
some competition in the market must be left open, to ensure the 
proper curing, packing, and perfection of the article, and serve 
the national fishery in its most essential interestSi by sustaining ft 
general estimation of its produce. 

As for an illicit traffic in Ea^t India and other manuf- 
actures, said to be cArried on imder cover of a provision trade 
•from America, the assertion remains for proof; and certainly 
such contraband is no necessary consequence, and may be pre- 
•vented ; but, on such allegation, to prohibit the trade itself for 
provisions and lumber, might reduce the colonists to an exigency; 
under M^hich the famished negroes . might rebel from work, or 
their work be lost, for want of package, and Great Britain, from 
an improvident and bigotted attachment to a mere letter of its 
•Navigation Acts, lose the trade and very navigation of its now 
rich and flourishing colonies. 

Admitting, in times of war, the intercourse between America 
and the West Indies to be indispensable, an important question 
arises, as to the mode of providing for its regulation and con« 
trod, whether by proclamations as heretofore, from 1793 to 
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1805, or by Order of the King in Council, to be issued as the 
case may require, or by settled and permanent provisions of sta- 
tute : I certainly, and for strong reasons, should prefer a system 
•f regulation by law. 

Uncertainty awakens distrust — ^the preventative, or the bane 
and rain, of all mercantile adventure and dealings. Commerce 
lives on credit, and credit on the assurance that goods will be re^ 
oeived as required, and paid for as received. Trade allowed only 
tot occasioDal and short periods, is, in either respect, matter of 
distrust ; it is liable, from a speculation on sudden and tempo* 
fary advantages, to the extremes, of being pushed to an ex« 
cess, wWch may consequently create a glut at market, and, by 
tile disappointment of profits, preclude future and necessary ad« 
?€nture ; or, on the other hand, it may generally be declined, 
fitHn the temporary advanti^es held out, not compensating the in* 
convemence of diverting capital and shipping from a former and 
usual course of engagements. In the first case, on the license of 
trade ez|»ring, k combines widi immediate loss die privatioD of 
indemnifications in future, and leaves an. ill-humour, which, from 
the ^ crie du cammercey' becomes national, then reaches to go* 
vemments, and is the source of remonstrances, retaliations, and 
war. In the second instance, the few iq>eculators make an ezor« 
bitant profit, the few purchasers are pillaged, the people at large 
are not supplied, and the measure, to every public use and efkcty 
lias Bot answered* 
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At any rate, if an American intercourse with the British West 
Indies is to be admitted and regulated by discretionary proclama- 
tions or Orders in Council, the period granted for the license 
should be of a duration to allow of notice in the most distant 
quarters of the trade, and this for its abandonment as well as for 
its assumption, or otherwise no merchant will engage in it a se- 
cond time. 

I <know that the great question at issue is the carrying trade ; 
and this I shall treat of in a distinct Chapter, with all the care 
and consideration which the importance of the subject requires. 
The mere barter of provisions and lumber, as a produce, being 
so restricted as to trade, and limited to the crisis and season 
which requires its license, is certainly a secondary concern to 
Great Britain : whatever may be the value of the supplies to the 
sugar colonies so furnished, it is amply repaid by America in the 
general balance of trade ; and it can never be for the interest of 
Great Britain to risk a contest ^^ of non-importation agreements 
and embargoes/' 
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Trade of the United States of America with Great Britain^ at different 

Periods. 

.Retarn to House of Commoos, March B, 1802. 


Imports. 


Medium of three 1 
years, ending?- 
Jan. 5, 179S, 3 


Medium of three 1 

I ears, endings' 
an. 5, 1801, J 


From Ame- 
rica. 


Real Value. 


1,712,004 


2,979,792 


Exports to America firom Great Britain. 


Britiah Prodace and Ma'i 
mifuture. 


Official Value.* Real Value. 


I 


£* £' 

S>694|898 5,581,597 


^oreim Ar- 
ticles. 


Real Value. 


Total Value. 


422, 


724 5 


6,282,919 9,849,880l 41 1,84 


I 


8o| 


Total Ex- 
port. 


£^ 

;,954,821 


to 9 


,761,220 


By a return made to the House of Commons, 18th April, 
I8O6, the total export of British produce and manufactures for 
three years, ending 1801, was, average the year, 40,056,015/. ; of 
which, the export to the United States of America, as above, was 
9,349j380/. being nearly one-fourth of the whole export. And 
from the above table it appears, that this valuable trade hath 
nearly doubled during the war in 1800-1, rendering an actual ba- 
lance of trade in favour of Great Britain, to the amount of 
6,781,428/. It matters not, in this view, whether America is 
wholly the consumer, or in part the mere carrier, for Great 
Britain. 
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The exports direct, of West India produce to America, in 
return for provisions and lumber imported, remains to shew ; and 
with these I shall conclude the details of this important, and so 
much questioned, branch of commercial intercourse. 


Exports direct from the West Indies to the United States of America, of 

Four Staple Articles. 



Rum. 

Sugar. 

Coffee. 

CottOD. 


1773 
1774 

Gallons. 

3,869,800 
5,218,560 

Cwts. 

49,088 

69,225 

Cwts. 
2863 

lbs. 
202,200 

7 Before the separation of the 
C United Sutes of America. 

1787 
1793 

1,575,105 
536,353 

20,127 
9336 

3155 
836 

3000 

? British Navigation Acts in 
C force. 

1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 

2,265,177 
2,106,883 
3,267,280 
2,197,450 
1,972,985 
3,201,209 
2,761,384 
3,638,021 
3,925,595 
4,198,154 

37,606 
67,845 

100,033 
54,867 
47,172 

106,679 
90,800 
46,855 
50,258 

113,447 

4586 
22,231 
21,828 
13,538 
19,421 
8093 
7125 
12,596 
14,907 
19.916 

74,369 
49,282 
47,400 
86,817 

59,400 

31,800 

12,350 

3000 

Trade licensed hj proclama- 
> tion, in American vessels 
of one deck. 


Value of the above Exports in 1803. 



Quantity. 

Value. 

Rum, at 5/. cur. or 3/. sterl. per gallon, and joe the cask, gal. 
Sugar, at 40/. sterling per cwt. nettfrom the plantation, cwts. 
Coffee, at 4/. sterling per cwt. extra freight, and ditto, •••• cwts. 

Cotton, at 1/. ditto, ditto, •..••••••••••••...... ...•..••..... lbs. 

Sundries, melasses, pimento, ginger, &c. &c .•••••••m... 

4,198,154 

113,447 

19,916 

• 

•••••••• 

708,960 

226,894 

79,664 

150,000 

Total value of exports, •...• 

•••••••• 1,1 65,5 1 8 
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By the act passed in July 1806, in regulation of the future 
intercourse between America and the West Indies, under Orders 
to be issued by the King in Council, sugar and cofiee are ex- 
punged from the list of enumerated articles before hcensed for the 
trade* The exception so made, is a rigid, and, I think, impro- 
vident resumption, of a portion of monopoly, in its extent of 
Uttle value to the mother-country, however, in the latitude for- 
merly given, of use to the colonias in barter with America* 

The Americans will never, for their home-consumption, look 
for coffee and sugar in the markets of London, whilst Guada- 
loupe and Martinique are within their reach ; and that the limi- 
tation to quantities for use, was heretofore in no decree infringed, 
or the Americans carriers for others, appears from the yearly 
sum of these articles exported, as above* In whatever view, I 
can descry no principle of sound and enUghtened poUcy in the 
late restrictions ; and least of all in their efiect, of obliging the 
West India planter, by bullion and bills of exchange, to replace 
the share of his produce before taken in payment* 


M 


CHAP. X. 

On the Navigation Law$^ and on the Shipping Interest of Great 
Britain^ as affected by the Trade of America to the West 
Indies. 


NEITHER the expediency nor the justice of the most 
strict enforcement of die Navigation Acts, in their application to 
colonial trade, could be a matter of question^ whilst America waf 
British ; and as such, dbaring the privilege of the motherHcountry^ 
might, by its own vessels, furnish those articles of necesidty and 
subsistence to the British West Indies, which its locality an4 
means of ready intercourse best enabled it to do. But when itqf 
provinces were torn from Great Britain by those convulsions of 
empire fomented and supported by die rival powers of France^ 
Spain, and Holland (all of which have dearly repented the inters 
position !) ; and when, finally, by the treaty of 1803, Great Bri- 
tain abdicated its sovereignty, and these ancient dependencies be«- 
came a separate power, under the title of the United States, 
they of course became alien and foreign; in the constitution of our 
law ; and the usual and natural resource of supply and subsistence 
to the West Indies was cut off, and to be restored (as for a time 
it was) by the agency and carrying trade of Great Britain, 
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This resource was, however, more or less practicable, ac>- 
cording to the times, and depended on circumstances of 
peace or war. But the service is of a nature which cannot 
allow of any uncertainty: some alternative of relief should 
ever be in view, and for ready adoption, as the case may 
require : the food, maintenance, and safety of a people, should 
on no plea of interest be put to the hazard. But here the 
very interest in question is implicated in the like considerations ; 
for the means of subsistence and industry in regular supply, con«^ 
ititute the foundations of colonial prosperity, and therewith of 
the produce, commerce, and very carrying trade and employ- 
. ment, of numerous ships and sailors, which are the objects of 
encouragement by our code of navigation. , It must therefore be 
the true poUcy of Great Britain, whenever, from circumstances 
of difficulty and warfare, it no longer has the ready means of 
applying its distant colonies with the necessaries for subsistence 
and culture, to allow and encourage their being supplied from 
any quarter, and in whatever manner practicable. 

In such case, a partial relaxation of the provisions and strict 
letter of the Navigation Laws, may tend to support the very pur- 
pose and spirit of their enactment, by preserving, or even en- 
larging, the foundations of colonial produce and trade for a fu- 
ture and increased engagement of ships and sailors, at a period 
when the monopoly may be resumed, viithout endangering the 
bafiis on which it rests. 
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In pursuance of this sound and enlightened policy (when, in 
1793-4,, the circumstances of the war seemed so to require), the Mi« 
nisters of the Crown instructed the Governors of the West India 
colonies to issue proclamations, admitting into the several islands, 
articles of necessity and subsistence from America, in American 
vessels. The British Legblature has, from year to year, sanc« 
tioned this procedure with its approval ; and finally, in July 1806, 
passed an act, for a limited time, empowering the King in Coun« 
cal to issue Orders, as necessity may require, for continuing open 
the like sources of necessary and indispensable relief. To this wise, 
just, and provident measure, an opposition hais arisen from a 
body of ship-owners and ship-builders, who state themselves as 
aggrieved and ruined by the allowance of any goods whatever be- 
ing carried in neutral bottoms from America to the West Indies* 

These respectable parties have inade out a case of^ the decline 
of the carrying trade, and built of shipping, which suggests^ matter 
of serious and national alarm ; but the cause of the evil is other, 
and, I fear, much more general and operative, than that to 
which it has been ascribed. The complainants yet continue their 
meetings and publications, have gained the crie du commerce^ 
and, under impressions on the public mind thus favourable to 
their cause, have declared their intention of resuming their ap- 
plication for relief at a future sessions of Parliament. 

The question, as it affects the colonies, is not of a nature 
merely temporary^ or referring only to actual and existing ciJr« 
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6um^tances ; it is one which may eventuaiiy and often recur at ft 
similar crisis ; and, altogether^ it involves the serious and permcuient 
interests of the State, and requires the fullest investigation of 
enlightened judgment and unprejudiced decision. All this it wiU 
have in due and proper time : meanwhile a preparatory discussion 
irili have its use ; imd I shall pre^me more freely to examine the 
mllegatitms of grievance^ and sdi^nwes of redress, which hav^e been 
set fbf th dc partt by the petitionees to Parliament. 

Jane 5th) 1806, in the debate of the House of Commons, &a 
the question ^^ of lumber and provi^ons foeixxg imported to the 
West Indies in American shipping/" diat very eminent merchanti, 
iifiid ^ell4nfenBied Meisiber of Farlittneiit^ Sir Ffancis Saring^ 
juiAly (^served^ ^ that the objecdon to imports so conveyed, was 
if^ tRKtfrded ^cm any general principle of tlie Navigation Acts 
%hidi *&A sdlow %>f import m stips from foreign countries, of ar- 
tldl^ the ittAfiedialle growth and produoe of those countries ; but 
ifiros^ Mt of <lbe colonic monopoly which was grafted on, and 
knade a paart of the system> yet in ei&ception to its general provi^ 
tions in this l^pect.^ 

This remark lead^ me to a )>rief exposition of tiie principle 
and scheme of the Navigation Laws ; which can only be con- 
strued to support the interests of any proprietary, or body of 
men, ship-owners, ship-builders, or others, inasmuch as they 
b,re implicated in, and consistent with, the general interests of 
the colomes, the mother-country, and the empire at large, A 
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ahij^ping interest is a gr^at national concern, in which the shares 
held by different parties within the State may be heterogeneous 
and repugnant ; and cases will occur, when it may require the 
most judicious policy and management to settle the adverse claio^s 
to an open trade, and to an exclusive navigation ; and to accom- 
modate difierences between the owners of goods to be carried, 
and of ships to carry them (co-operating as they must do 
to form that commerce, and therewith that basis of the navj/^ on 
i!^hich the power of Great Britain is founded and sustained), all 
carrcrw and partaai considerations must be put aside, and a full 
and comprehensive view of the subject, in all its parts and bearr 
ings, mnist be takea9 tP direct the aiea3ures of Government to a 
wise and safe result. 

So &LX I pr^nise a^ to the application of that great and lead*^ 
ing priiKciple of our Navigation Laws, which has engaged the 
poUcy of this markime nation from the earliest times. 

Navi^tion and trade, althou^ in.a general consideration, con»> 
nected, yfitmay constitute sepi^ate and distinct interests in legis<» 
lation : foriinstance, navigation may be greatly promoted by such 
laws as tend to procure exclusive rights of lading and conveyance, 
or a carrymg trade ; but such provisions of law adopted for the 
advanteige and increase of shippmg, may, as restrictory on the 
circulation and export, opa^te to the prejudice of agriculture 
and manufactures. 
. The Navigation Laws of Great Britain are firamed in the 
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policy of increasing and securing a carrying trade ; and further, 
with a view to monopoly in the building of ships so to be em- 
ployed. In regard to other and general branches of manufacture 
and trade, Sir Joshua Child, a strong advocate for the system^ 
admits, that the Navigation Laws operate in prejudice to that 
competition from open and free admission of ships from whatever 
quarter, which would make a raw material cheaper, and facilitate 
and cheapen the passage to market of the material manufactured ; 
and that this must, in some degree, lower the profits, and thereby 
.check tl^e industry, of a laborious and ingenious people, such as 
those of Great Britain. 

The Navigation Laws, therefore, must be founded on a prin« 
ciple more urgent, and superior in national policy and considera^ 
tion, to that of interior manufacture, and the extension of mer- 
cantile connexion and adventure. It will remain to shew how far 
these may co-operate with the shijpping interest : but reverting 
to the immediate subject, the princi{)le of the Navigation Laws is 
the laying a foundation of a belligerent navy ; and in this risking 
some portion of the national trade, on which those laws are re- 
Btrictory, and eventually may be oppressive. The first enactment 
on the subject which I find in the Statute Book, is in the 15th 
of Richard II., by which, " None of the King's subjects shall 
export or import, save in ships of the King's allegiance/' And 
this was in the ancient language of the statute : " Per encrifer la 
navie ctEnglettrre quiel est ore moult grandement amen mez/* 


/ 
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But the act of the 4th of Henry VII. cap, 10, lays the \^x^ 

m 

foundations of the present system : after reciting, " that great 
minishing and decay hath been now df late time of the navy of 
this realm of England, and idleness of mariners within the same, 
by which this noble realm, within short process of time, without 
reformation be had therein, shall not be of ability, nor of 
strength, to defend itself;'' — it enacts, " that no person inhabi- 
tant of this realm, other than merchant strangers, shall ship in 
any foreign vessel, out, or home, or coastwise ; and that no 
wines, &c. shall be brought from France, but in ships whereof 
the King, or his hege subjects, are owners ; and the master and 
mariners of the same^ EngUshy Irishy or Wehhy or men of Ber^ 
wick upon Tweed" 

The 1st of Elizabeth repeals the act of Henry VII. ; but the 
5th of Elizabeth, cap. 5, entitled, " An Act touching Pohtic 
Constitutions for Maintenance of the Navy,'' revives the provi- 
sions of the statute of Henry, restricting the trade by English 
subjects to English ships ; and then, by numerous clauses, pro- 
vides for the encouragement and extension of the fisheries. 
Amongst other regulations to this effect, it is enacted, " that no 
subject within the realm shall eat flesh meat, or other than fish, 
oh any Wednesday within the year ;" adding the curious injunc- 
tion (enforced by heavy penalties), " that none shall presume to 
say, that this ordinance is for the good of the soul of man, or 
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Other than for support of the fisheries, and of the navigation of 
the kingdom.'* 

The 13th of Elizabeth, cap. 11, ^* for the Maintenance of 
Navigation,^' recites the advantages of increased fisheries and 
navy resuhing from provisions of the former act, and merely ex«- 
plains and amends the same. 

Such were the Navigation Laws to the time of the Protector- 
(ate, 1651 ; when, by the Parliament, or rather by the Councils of 
Cromwell, a law was framed, providing, that no goods or com« 
modities should be imported into England in foreign ships, saving 
of the growth and produce of the <xnintries to which such ships 
were belonging, and directly proceeded firom ; and prohibitkig 
all foreign ships whatever, trading to or from the British planta* 
tions in America. On the Res^rtttion of Chaiiles II;, 1660, 
under the auspices of that great find good stateMmn, Loud Qa^ 
rendon, the 12th Car. II. cap. 8, was passed, adopting tibe prcn« 
ciple of the ancient Navigation Acts, widi a more ccnnpeadious 
and enlightened arrangement of provisions for giving it effect, 
whether by restrictions to the use of Enghsh ships, or to the 
service of native mariners ; and further grafting thereon, and 
regulating, the colonial monopoly, as first prm^ided by the ordi- 
nance of 1651 : then followed the ISth Car. II. cap. 7^ by whidi^ 
ships admitted to colonial, and other privileged navigation, were 
required, not only to be carried and navigated according to die 
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former law^ but to be British InnlL 'By the 6th section of the 
atatute of fraudU, I4tli Car. IL cap* 11^ ships built in the colonies 
w^re to be considered as Britisb ; but ships of Scotland were not 
included in die privilege, until by the 5th article of the Union, 
in. the reign of Anne ; nor those of Ireland, tiU so late as the 20th 
of the present King : soi tenacious has England ever been of this 
exclu^ve trade, and of preferring the increase of ship-building in* 
its own ports. Other statutes, confirmmg this system, passed in 
the reign of Charles ; and these were explained and enforced by 
tiie 7th and 8di of WiUiam III. cap. 22, more specifically re* 
quirii^ ships to be British built ; and by all diese statutes, the 
slups privileged to the trade must be manned by thre^fburth» 
of native mariners, or subjects of the realm. As it is obvioutf 
that the increase of sailors should be proportionate to the in- 
corease of shipping; in consistency with the general pohcy of 
these acts, by the 6th of Anne, cap. 37, sect. 20, foreign mariners 
(of which one*fourth might in every case be employed) who had 
served two years on board a King's ship, or on board any British 
merchant ship in time of war^ were adjudged natural bom sub* 
jects, and had privileges with the same. 

Not to recapitolate more of the Statute Book than is neces* 
sary for elucidating the subject, I pass over intermediate acts, 
and the regulation of tonnage, and other duties, in favour of Bri* 
tish shipping, and come to the important and conclusive measures 
of the ^Manifest and Register Acts, the 26th of the present reign^ 
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which appear to complete and perfect the system of encouraging 
exclusively the building of shipping in Great Britain, of providing 
for the engagement and use of such ships when built,' and of 
emplo3r'ing and increasing the number of native sailors, forming 
three-fourths of each crew, under more ancient provisions of statute. 
By the Register Act, the 26th Geo. III. cap. 60, in favour of the 
exertions of our navy in time of war, prize ships, made free and 
registered, are entitled as British ships ; but otherwise, the pri- 
vilege to the British dock-yards is so tenaciously guarded by pro» 
visions of this law, that a British built ship, if repaired in a fo^ 
idgn dock*yard, to the amount, in costs, of above 15 s. per ton^ 
loses its distinctive privilege, however otherwise retaining certain 
rights of trade, as, owned and navigated by subjects of th& 
"tealm.. 

In carefully examining this code of legislation^ I imd little 
that provides for any mer<iantile interest distinct from that of 
flipping ; I observe, indeed, some regulations which give a pre- 
ference to native produce and manufacture, t)ut more whichy by 
restrictions^ may create an inconvemence and loss of trade. 

The principle of the Navigation Acts is> by exclusive use and 
employment, to encourage, procure, and sustain,, the greatest 
practical quantity of British mercantile shipping, to be maniied 
and worked by native sailors, as constituting a resource of ships 
and seamen for national service 'm times of war, and therewith 
laying the foundations of naval superiority, and of imperial power* 


A. 
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The principle o£ this system, then, is power! Sir Joshua 
Child justly remarks, that it cannot be pro/it : for a competition 
t)f vessels and carrying trade by all nations, would bring more 
purchasers to the home market ; and by lowering freight, serve the 
interests of the British manu^cturer in his sales abroad ; and fiirr 
ther facilitating exportation, w ould increase commerce, and pro- 
mote internal industry and national wealth. 

But as co-extensive produce, manufacture, and traffic, thereof, 
must be necessary, in order to lade and employ the British ship^ 
ping, in proportion as it is rendered numerous, under provision of 
the Navigation Acts, the principle in this seems to imply con* 
tradicticms ; or to be at variance with the restrictory provisions /or 
its maintenance and support : and which, in tibeir operation, tend* 
ing to check and limit the quantity of merchandize, whilst they 
enlarge that of shippiilg, appear paradoxically to produce a de* 
crease of what is to be carried, whilst they provide for the in* 
crease of means to carry it. 

In times of peace, however, any surcharge of frdght, or oc- 
casional demurrage, frr^m the restriction to British ships navigated 
according to law, cannot be of an amount or difference to (^rsU^e 
essentially in prejudice to the export and sale of the goods 
freighted ; in times of peace, therefore, the Navigation Acts 
tnay, in every case, be strictiy enforced, without injury to trade^ 
<and with advantage to the naval power of the empire* . 

X 2 
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The industry encouraged and supported hy the security of 
property, and freedom of person; the variety of enterprise ^hich 
is excited and sustained by the latitude of occupations and adven* 
ture, which have been so long thrown open as heaten roads to 
competency and wealth ; the pursuits of trade, rendered as ho* 
nourable as advantageous in the general contemplation of our 
people and government ; the high commercial character of bur 
nation, which hath thence arisen, and established a preference for 
British deahngs in every market c^ the world ; the trust which is 
^ence given us, and the credit we are thereby eiiabled to return : 
all thcise advantages more than compensate any checks on our 
tndt from the ordinary operation of our Navigation Laws. 

If, however, under circumstances of the times, diese checks and 
>controu]s idiould be greatly increased and aggravated, the adverse 
interests of trade and shipping will then be set forth and appear ; 
^at such struggle of parties for rehef or ascendancy may be ruin- 
ous to both, and should not be sufiered to continue. The wis- 
dom of Government will interpose, and will devise such modifi- 
cation of the letter of the law, however temporary, and limited 
to the exigency of the case, as may be expedient and necessary 
to reconcile those mterests, and tdtimately to support wmgatum^ 
by an intermediate support to trade. 

In times of war, the surcharge of freights and insurance, and 
loss by demurrage in the awaiting convoys, may be more than 
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doubled, and might thus greatly, indeed, affect the trade and 
sale, and there^vith the condition and export of British manufac- 
ture, was its export limited to British shipping, or was the import 
of for^n raw materials too nicely scrutinized, as to growth 
and produce of the parts whence they are freighted in neutral 
vessels. 

Accordingly, at different periods of war, licenses have been 
issued in Council, and Acts of Parliament have passed, suspend* 
ing for a limited time, or making enactments in exception to^ 
certain provisions of the Navigation Acts. 

Nay^ as national revenue must depend upon, and be commen- 
surate with, the resources of national industry, manu£au:ture, and 
sale, and as a great naval force can, in these times^ only be sus- 
tained by a revenue proportionate to the charge, the abandon^ 
ment of a part of the British carrying trade in times of war, by 
fevouring manufiurture and commerce, niay create further means 
of naval exertion ; and thus a relaxation from the letter, support 
the spirit and genuine purpose of the Navigation Acts. 

The subject is so extensive, and leads to so many matters of 
the highest consideration, that I fear to touch upon it, lest it 
carry me too far from the point on which my present argument 
turns; but, in generdl terms, I will suggest, that now^ moro 
than at any other peiiod of our history, or crisis of our empire, 
the power and existence of Great Britain, as a state of indepen- 
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deiice and consideration in Europe, rests with its Navy, and all 
the rest on commerce^ as connected with revenue. 

Hitherto (setting the armistice of 1802 as nought), during 
thirteen years of war, our commerce hath not only been sus« 
tained, but increased ; and this in consequence of trade, ever 
ingenious in enterprise and resource, having found its way 
by channels unrestncted by any positive provisions of the Na- 
vigation Acts, however in opposition to their principle and 
tenor. 

I have commercial tables by me, from the reign of Anne and 
the peace of Utrecht, shewing what portion of the carrying trade, 
under different circumstances of successive wars, has passed over 
to neutral bottoms. In all wars, more or less, this has been the 
case ; but in the present (and happily so for the national interest), 
this has occurred to a greater degree than on any former occa- 

sion ^ we had been a lost nation but for this resource. ' 

ft 

Selecting an instance of fact and practice, I will take the ex-* 
port trade from Great Britain to the United States of Ame- 
rica, as carried on, the moiety by British ships, in times of peace, 
and ahnost exclusively by America, as neutral ships, in time 
of war. 
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Rettnm to House of Commons, February 26, 1809, 


Peace. 

Year ending 5th January, 1792. 

War. 

Year ending 5th January, 1801. 

British. 1 Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Ships. 

Tons, [ships. Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. Tons. 

253 

55,S28l 291 155,806 

62 

14,381 

507 112,596 


It may be proper here, and in reference to the above table, to 
observe, that the carrying trade in question is of no less valae * 
than 9»349j380/. of British produce and manufactures, ex* 
ported in 1800-1, in 507 American ships, and only 62 English, 

The result of the above statements and comment on the Navi* 
gation Laws, shews, that the national interest, and the special 
interest of its shipping and Navy, may admit of, and even re- 
quire, some occasional and temporary relaxation of the system^ 
which, in a general view, is necessary to their support ; and that 
the timely suspension of restrictory provisions in its favour, may 
be of ultimate advantage to the carrying trade, by sustaining the 
extent of manufactures and merchandize, for the supplying its 
freight at an available season of returning peace. 

In regard to trade at large, the British ship-owners acquiesce 
in a partial alienation of customers, which the interests and neces- 
sities of that trade require, and which no direct and absolute pro- 
visions of law authorize them to impugn : but for supply to the 
colonies, they will admit of no exception to their rights of con- 
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veyance, however difficult and uncertain may be the adventure ; 
and if uncertain, distressful and dangerous in the extreme to those 
who look for the supply. Whilst for certain articles indispensable 
to the colonies, such as provisions and lumber, it is deemed nght 
and expedient, on the part of our merchants, to forego the mono* 
poly, the ship-owners yet insist on an exclusive carrying trade. 
The surcharges of freight, insurance, convoy duties, and demur* 
rage, must operate in at least a treble proportion, when bearing' 
on a circuitous trade to the West Indies from Europe vid Ame« 
Dca, as required ; yet their losses and expences in trade being 
obviated, or rather supposed to be so, for one party, that is, the- 
Carrier and seller, under the monopoly which he claims to be in 
possession of; he will not allow the buyer and consumer, that is^ 
the colonist, who must buy at any rate and price, what is indis* 
pensable to the subsistence of himself and people, to have an 
interest deserving of the public consideration. 

I will not argue the question of justice with the ship-ownerSf 
who would thus insist on their feUow*subjects in the colonies be- 
ipg bound to regulations, under which they cannot even be . 
fed, but dearly, scantily, and perhaps iiot at all ! But I may and 
do appeal to the justice and liberality of the Britbh Nation, and 
of its Government, that these partial interests and narrow views 
should not be encouraged and abetted, with danger of want and 
distress to a numerous and loyal people. 

The question of justice apart, I recur to that of sound po« 
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licy, and to the policy of that system, under ^^'hich the nAviga^ 
tion, out and home, of 700. large ships is secured to Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. This essential branch of shipping and trade 
may be put to the hazard, if the subsistence of the planters, and 
th^r negroes, in the sugftr colonies, is made to depend on the pre* 
carious supply, which rests on the mere speculation of these ship-' 
owners, that it may be furnished alway^^ and as wanted^ in times 
of war ; however liable, in so long and circuitous a paksage, to be 
intercepted by an enemy, to be delayed for convoys, to be-de* 
ferred^ or altogether and occasionally to be declined, by the very 
adrenturers ; Mrhilst the interval of ^wit and expectation in the 
West India Islands, may unhappily be filled up with famiitei 
revolt, desolation^ and massacre ! the colonial carrying trade may 
then b^ reduced indeed ;-^to the carrjring soldiers, for export td 
the West Indies, and a grave ; and fugitive planters, for return 
and import to the mother-country, and a gaol. 

Let me not be mistaken, or misrepresented : I contend fot 
supporting the Navigation Acts, as the basis of national security, 
importance, and power ; I would admit of no relaxation or sns^ 
pension of the least provision of these Acts, bdt on great and 
paramount necessity, and when the letter of the law may be 
dispensed with, in a manner advantageous to ito prmciple and 
purpose ; and I contend for the exception (as of this descriptionX 
in allowing provisions and neces^ries, of a sort which Great Bri* 
tain cannot from itself fully supply, to be in times of war sup^ 
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plied to the West Indies by the States of America, and in such 
vessels as alone they can be conveyed* 

Great Britain will yet, and should, guard generally its mo«; 
nopoly in reserve, by Custom-house regulations, restricting the 
import to enumerated articles, and which are indispensable, and 
by no other means can be procured. 

It is the purpose of this Compilation, to exhibit a general view, 
of the advantages to Great Britain, derived from its West India 
Colonies,, and thus, and s6 far only, to suggest the national po^* 
Bey of encouragement to their industry, and of attention to their, 
welfare and sscfety : I do not, and could not, plead for any prin 
vate or partial interest, in contradistinction to that of the empire 
af large : I seek no aid or advantage to the colonies from the 
American' intercourse, which the mother-country may not safely 
license, and ultimately share in, from increased resources of in-» 
dustry, commerce, and revenue. 

Least of all, would I iargue. for any measure which might 
eventually impair or diminish the basis of the British Navy ; not 
should I be construed so to argue, when I merely contend thai 
the shipping interest essentially depends on the prosperous condi* 
tion of the West India settlements ; and that such prosperity, 
inost important to the interest in question^ should not be put to 
the hazard, by schemes of navigation which may be found im« 
practicable, whilst in the very attempt they preclude and destroy 
every actual and necessary resource. 
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The ship-owners and builders have but too dearly proved the 
bad condition of their trade : certainly, at this advanced period 
of protracted war, many merchant-ships sail with half freight ; 
many are wholly out of employ ; and, as a certain consequence^ 
fewer orders for new ships will be sent to the builders at privati$ 
dock-yards* 

But admitting the whole of the case, as stated by the peti<f 
tioners to Parliament, I must contend, that they look for relief 
where relief is not to be had : in resorting to the American inters 
course with the West Indies, they catch at a mere straw, which 
cannot hold them up for a moment ; they ask for that which they 
could not avail themselves of, if granted ; they seek a monopoly 
c{ carrying trade, of which they could not retain a share for more 
l^an a single season, even if it was practicable for them, under 
circumstances of the war, to engage in it at alL Britishr-buili 
schooners, and other small craft of Bermuda, navigated accords 
ing to law, that is, as allowed in war, by three-fourths American 
sailors, but, in fact, principally by negro slaves, and belonging 
to store-keepers in the British blands, would, from under^ 
freight, and frequency of trip, out-traffic, and soon chace from 
the trade, every large English ship ; and not a ship-owner of 
liOndon, or ship-builder of die ^Hiames, would be benefited. 

But supposing this not to occur, and supposing further, that 

ships of war should be ready, as required, to convoy British 

merchant-ships to America; and secondly, from port to port in 

yJ2 
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America, for adsortment of cargo (rice from Caraiuiai Mid staves 
from MasaachuMtto); and thirdly, to convoy these circiimnavi# 
gators to each and every islaad (for there is more danger from 
privateers amongst the islands than on the open seas); yet after dl 
these strange and difficult suppositions^ what can be the profit ol 
the undertaking ? What can be the freight, to compensate for so 
circuitous a voyage, und so much occasional demurrage ? 

Our merchants and manufacturers at home have given proof 
(as exemplified by ofiicial returns), that they prefer the export to 
America in time ci war by neutral bottoms, to avoid the sur« 
cbaigte of freight and insurance, &c. The ship wi& then go 
nearly in ballast to America : let it, in the second instance, be 
presumed, to get a full cargo for the islands ; yet for the thind 
voyage^ that is, home to England, it can have no certainty of 
lading: the vessels direct from Great Britain must be first served; 
the planter, under positive engagements, must give a preference 
to the vessels of his established consignee ; and a surplus over the 
produce of the year expected and provided for, can akme &U to 
the chance-comer. 

Like other individuals, over-distressed in lifi^, these ship« 
owners seem to be going, they know not where — to do, they 
know not what; But, say their advocates, ^^ eminent West India 
merchants are ready to dispatch their ships to the West Indies, 
by the circuitous voyage vid America, to take up suppfies ;'* not 
conceiving how it can answer to carry round, and ^ehr delivery 
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of the share^ more or less, of British produce and manufacture, 
with which every outward-bound West India ship in the regular 
trade is in part at least laden, I must doubt the iact. But ad- 
mitting it, for argument sake, I answer — ^^ the ships wiU then 
be the same as now, merely taking a new and longer course ; no 
more ships will be employed ; no more will be built than at this 
very period oC your grievance and complaints ; and where then 
is your rdficf?*' 

In sad and sober truth, the evil originates in causes not to be 
afiectedbyascbeme of the kind proposed; which, if it were pme-* 
ticaUe, and could succeed to the utmost extent which the most 
sanguine speculators eotertain hopes o^ wpnkl yet, in a very 
partial and small degree mdeed, prevent the yearly diminution of 
imercantile rinpping, which is become so serioua a matter of re* 
flection and alarm* 

In the last Chapter of this MiaeeBany, I shall have occasion 
to discuss dus important subject further; when I shall produce 
some documents, on which the actual condition of British ship» 
ping may be esrimated, the causes of its decline be explained, 
and the remedy be sc^gested : I can imagine but one remedy*-^ 
but of that in its place. 
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CHAP. XL 
The British West Indies considered as a Dep$t of Foreign Trade, 

THE chain of islands from tiie Bahamas to Tobago, cover- 
ing the Gulph of Mexico, and connecting the vast Continents of 
North and South America, from the first discoverers received the: 
general appellation of Ant-illas^ or frontier bles ; and the term 
Iruly designates th^ sitimtion relative to Europe, as places of 
first arrival^ and as posts of further enterprise. 

In thb view more- especially, they 'exhibit stations for the de« 
posit of European produce and manufactures^ offering &cilities of 
communication with the countries beyond, by the trade«-winds^ 
invariably between the tropics, Mowing from the east. 

The commercial spirit of the British people and ' concurrent 
policy of their Government, could not long overlook or neglect^so 
favourable an invitation to mercantile Enterprise, as ready ware* 
houses, easy intercourse, and extensive markets, at once ten<- 
dered for acceptance* 

The trade by the West Indies to the Americas, was engaged 
in soon after the restoration of Charles the Second ; and from its 
very commencement, the scheme of adventure hath chiefly been 
directed to the Spanish Settlements, as offering the most advan* 
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tageous .market for Britiah produce and manufacture, and the 
most valuable returiis of . exotic dyes, drugs, raw materials, live 
stock, and bullion. . , 

In order to facUitate tiiis course of trade, the British Govern-* 
^lent hath devised the erectb)g certain places and harbours of its 
West India Settlements into free ports^ admitting, under certain 
restrictions and regulations^ a free entry and trade by foreign 
vessels. 

It was considered that masters and mariners coming from 
those countries whidb were to be supplied with European articles, 
of whatever description, could more readily procure and bring 
whbt was desirable for barter, and in payment r ^uad being 
better, acquainted with the means of access, and channels of dis-» 
posaL oju their return, might greatly extend the use and sale of 
Britishgooda. 

Our Eiiiglish merchantmen could in many cases merely hover 
over the creeks and inlets of an immense line of coast, which the 
natives i9ight. run into, with a retreat and safeguard for their 
cargoes, from aid of friends or accomplices, partners in their bu-* 
siness, . or dealers in their commodities ; for their business, on one 
aide, was illicit, and strictly forbidden. 

The trade, however, connived at^and encouraged under the 

» 

British; Free*-pcirt Acts, ever has been, and is, a contraband trade 
in view of the Spanish Government; which enforces the sy stenx 
of colonial monopoly with an extraordinary jealousy, and rigour 
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propoitionate to the value of uhbt it possessed and to ltd in^ 
trinsic weakness for the conservation of it ; it ii a jealonsj M^hidi 
would shut out the nations of Europe equally from a know« 
ledge of its people, and of its riches m South America^ 

There is a despotism in its conduct of trade, as of soveftignt^, 
which can be suffered only in ignorance ; and its policy is to pre* 
vent the knowledge of what is to be acquired by a free and fair 
exchange of property, as well as of what is to be enjoyed .by the 
rights of person, or from security tn either caae. 

The simple &ct, that the Govemment of Old S^iain is in itself 
t prindpal merchant, or rather trading company, with New 
Spain, leads at once to aa estimate of commerce carried- on be^ 
tween the two parties, <iiat of Europe in power, and that of 
South America in subfection. The intermediate, or privatet 
traders, whether Ucensed to share in the register ships or others 
wise, or dealing in the interior country by agency, or under pa* 
tronage, may be supposed to indemnify diemieives against exac-* 
tion by extortion, and to aggravate oppressions <m the industrioas 
part of the community, who work to pay others beside theraselvesr 
and must sell as well as buy at the price of the monopolist. 

Nothing but absolute and vigilant power can bind the parties 
to such dealing and traffic : under such drcumstances, there 
must ever be a straggle to evade the oppressicMi which cannot be 
resisted ; every native of New Spain must at heart be disk>yal, and 
seek to elude the ordinances which ^lact the pillage of his indus* 
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try^ and the privation of what he requires : show him in- secret 
what will compensate his work, and furnish to his necessities — h^ 
is of course a smuggler ! 

It is this description of people, possessing the means from a 
rich countiy, which has invited and supported a British trade* 

From every information I have been able to collect, it is an 
error to suppose that, in any case, or under any compromise^ 
the Spanish administration allows of a trade with its American 
settlements by foreign nations. It hath, indeed, admitted ena^ 
merated articles of necessity for working its mines; but with llie 
utmost caution in excluding all others. When, at any former pe-> 
riod, it hath reia«d in a small and fixed proportion, allowing mis- 
cdlaneous imports, it was to cover and ensure the import which was 
indispensable ; but the exception hath depended upon, and ceased 
with the exigency. Its assiento treaty, of ancient date, hath long 
expired : its dealing since for African slaves never admitted them 
as a passport for other commodities ; if any such passport article 
ever existed, it was, and is, quicksilver, so indispensable for se* 
patating the ore of Potosi, and other mines ; but thi^, I take it, 
hath been merely occasional, and a connivance rather than a re* 
gulation, unknown, and to be excused to the government at 
home, as a case of necessity, and in exception to its general sys^ 
tem and orders. 

The foreign trader can of course place no reliance on such in- 
stance of admission and traffic, proceeding, as it may have done, 
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from circumstances of necessity and policy, Mrhidi were merely 
contingent, and may not operate in a future case. 

The British export trade to Africa, in its details as repeatedly 
laid before Parliament, shews no considerable export of British 
manu&ctures beyond what are required for the purchase of slaves^ 
or a surplusage to accompany their conveyance in any branch of 
trade across the Atlantic. 

Under the provisions of the Free Port Acts, the admission to 
trade with our islands is limited to foreign sloops, schooners, and 
vessels Hot having more than one deck : such vessels are no way 
adapted to the carrying of slaves ; and I am of opinion with the 
able author of ^* War in DisguLse,'' that when slaves are occa« 
rionally taken on board, they hold the place of manu&ctures, no 
ways assisting the entry or sale of other articles of lading, which, 
on the other hand, operate to render the very negroes contra- 
band ; and that they are of disadvantage in the trade, by these 
small vessels so forming' the assortment of cargo. That previous 
to the operation of the late act prohibiting the trade in slaves to 
foreign settlements, many negroes have been, and will.be, ex^ 
ported from our islands, and mostly to the Spanish Main, is true ; 
but if I am well informed, the Americans have been the principal 
carriers ; indeed, for any considerable numbers, and in open and 
direct trade, neutral ships could only be so. 

I must, then, consider the assertion, from whatever authority 
reported, ^* that seven or eight slaves would, in the assortment 
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of cargo, procure admission for 50,000/. value of British manu** 
&ctures into any settlement of Spanish America/' to be wholly 
unfounded in practice and fact, as inconsistent with every just 
speculation on the case ; and that the present commerce with the 
Spanish Settlements, for the introduction of British goods, is un- 
constitutional, and altogether contraband! The contrary sup^ 
position might lead to b> neglect of precautions ; and I 'the more 
anxiously engage in the refutation of the error, as it might endan<* 
ger the person as well as the property of those who offend, and then 
come within the reach of an arbitrary and vindictive govemment# : 

Tlie course of this trade being, then, on the one side, illicif^ 
and liable to check and prevention as occasionally discovered, it 
admits not of exposure as to its points of destination, its interior 
channels, and general meims of success^ With a view to British 
interests, it cannot be exhibited in detail ; and I content mjrself 
with pointing to the S{janish Main, and, in general terms, re* 
commending this branch of West India trade : I merely call the 
attention of the British merchant «to the wealth, peculation, and 
extent of country, he may have to deal ^yith ; and to the extent 
of coast for his selection of adventure, where it may least be pro- 
vided against and obstructed : I merely intimate the distinctions 
of climate and country, wanting what we produce, and producing 
what we want. 

Mr. Bryan Edwards, in his first volume of the History of 
the West Indies, gives a remarkable instance of the exposure of 

z2 
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the details of trade between the West India free ports wid the 
Spamsh Main, and of the consequent loss to the Britol^ qnerchant,. 
of moch, or most, of that lucrative commerce. Mr. Edwarda 
states, that the trade from England, viA Jamaica, about the be- 
ginning of the last century, furnished the Spaiush Settlements 
yearly witk 1,500,0002. value of British goods; that subset 
quendy, from the vi^lance of the Spanish Government^ and its 
guarda costas, or from other causes, the trade was on the de« 
dine ; but that it was yet considerable to the year 1764. To 
revive and encoun^ this trade, free ports were established at 
Jamaica, and other islands, in 1766; but unwarily, and unfor- 
tunately, an order of the British Grovemment followed, lequiiing 
of its officers at such ports, a return of entries of all Spanish and 
other foreign vessels, with accounts of their cargoes, to be made 
to Ministers at home. These accounts, however officially marked 
private^ yet feissing through the hands of many clerks, were by 
some one betrayed ; and Mn Edwards was informed by a mer« 
chant of Carthagena, thdt, in &ct, a cc^y reached the Ministry 
at Madrid, who immediately dispatched orders to the Govern* 
ments in New Spain^ directing the most exemplary and cruel 
punishment of the parties concerned in the traffic so exposed ; 
and enforcing greater vigilance of the guarda costas, and other 
measures of prevention, in future. 

After this recital, any entry of such details respecting the 
trade as have come to my knowledge, will not be made in thii^ 
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Compilation ; and having given intimations of the favourable tem- 
per of the people, and of the nature of the country, as incentives 
to the adventure, I will merely, in general terms, repeat, that it 
is a trade of the utAiost impcnrtance to the industry and manu- 
factures of Great Britain, both as to export, and as to quality 
and use of the articles taken in return and payment. To this may 
be added, that the actual state of Spain, in relation to its settle- 
ments of America, seems to tender an opening, and facilities to 
this course of commerce, through which it may be carried to an 
extent scarcely calculable, regarding the means and enterprise of 
our ingenious and commercial people, fequiring no other aid or 
encouragement than simply the approval and protection of the 
British Government. 

The subject admits merely of hints and intimations : contra^ 

V 

band is a kind of ccxmnercial t?arfare, in wluch to pablish the 

• » 

design of attack, is to suggest the means of defence and prevent 

lion. The institution of British free ports is, however^ matter of 

notoriety, and their stations may be severally considered* as suit^ 

%ible, or not, to the estaUishment; 
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West India Free Ports. 

The act of the 45th George III* cap, 57» enumerates and 
consoUdates the several acts for the institution of free ports in the 
British West Indies : it recites — the 6th George III. cap* 49» 
establishing free ports at Dominica and Jamaica, for a limited 
period ; the 13th George III. cap. 73, and the 14th George III. 
cap. 4, continuing the acts of 6th George III. in force to the year 
1780; the 21st George III. cap. 29> leaving the privilege of 
Dominica, as expired, but continuing the free ports of Jamaica 
to 1787 ; the 27.th Geoige III. cap, 27, contipuing the privi- 
lege to Jamaica, reviving it for Dominica, under greater restric- 
tions, and further extending it to the ports of Nassau in the Ba^ 
faamas, and to George Town, in Grenada ; the 33d George III. 
cap. 50, adding the port of St. John\ in Antigua; and the 
42d George IIL cap. 102, making a free port of Road-harbour, in 
Tortola. 

The 45th George III. cap. 57> is entitled, an act '^ to con^^ 
solidate and extend the several laws for allowing the importation 
and exportation of certain goods and merchandize into and froAi 
certain ports in the West Indies.^^ It enacts, ^^ that wool, cotton 
wool, indigo, cochineal, drugs of all kinds, cocoa, logwood, fustic, 
and all woods for dyers' use, hides, skins, tallow, beavers, furs, 
tortoise-shell, hard woods, mahogany, and all cabinet woods. 
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horses, asses, mules, and cattle, being the growth or produce of 
any of the colonies or plantations in America, or of any country 
on the Co^tUlent of America, under the dominion of any foreigi^ 
European sovereign or state ; and that aU coin and buUion, 
mrnds axid precious stones, may be import^ iatQ 


The ports of Roseau, 



Islands of 

Dominica. 

Kingston, 
Savannah, 


Santa Lucia, 
Montego Bay, 
Port Antonio, ^ 

> Jmnaioa% 

Nassau, • « 

> • New Providence. 

Pitt's Town, - 

» - Crooked Isle. 

Principal port, 
George's Town, 
St. John's, - 
Road-harbour, 

- - Bermuda. 

Grenada. 
- - Antigtia. 

- • Tortola. 

Kingston, - • 
St. Josef, - • 

- - St. Vincenfs. 
" - Trinidad. 

Scarborough, 

- . Tobago. 


And the above enumerated articles are to be imported in any fb* 
reign sloop, schoonw, or other vessel not having more than one 
deck^ being owned and navigated by persons inhabiting any of 
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the said colomes or counitry of AmeriGa, any iaw, UMge^ or ewk^ 
torn to th8 contrary^ notwithstanding. 

By section 2, tobacco^ uncter certain regnlationB, b added to 
the articles ilUowed for impDrt. 

By section 4^ ibtDoign fugaa^ ^od c^fees may be -imported ta 
Nassau, in the Bahamas. 

By section 7^ other articles imported than those enumerated, 

. . ■ . * • • - 

or in other vessels than as described, incur forfeiture of ship- and 

r 

cargo. 

By section 8» an export p£ rum from the above free ports is 
allowed, and of negroes brought in Britbh ships from Africa ; 

and of all goods legally impotted, that is, fitmi Great Britam, or 

* ' . 

British American Colonies^ with exception to masts, yards, bow- 
sprits, pitch, tar^ turpentine, and iron : bu|; no export can be 
made to a British island or settlement, unless that of live cattle ; 
for. 

By section 9^ the enumerated articles^ as imported, are 
restricted Lq export from the said redted fre» ports to Great Bri« 
tain, in British ships, navigated according t» law, as under pro- 

vision of the I2th of Charles II. Sec &c. 

.. •• M • • 

By section 13, East India goods are espedaUj prohibited in 

this trade ; and lastly, by this act all former acts are repealed. 
^^ > 

The polic)^ 19 observable in this lait, whiirh reconciles a firee* 
dom of trade with: the systein of^cokmial monopoly, and a partial 
infringeiKient of the letter with thd more essential spirit and pmr« 
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post of the Navigation Acts ; which restricts the import to raw 
materials, and makes them payable by manu^ture ; and which 
Mmits the foreign carrjring trade to sloops and schooners, taking 
the return trade in larger British ships; providing in either case^ 
Against a nursery of naval power. 

The enumerated articles, with exception to cattle and Uvq. 
stock, and hard woods for mills and building, are ill suited for use 
and home consumption in any island ; and the privileged colonies 
are mere factors for the mother-country, with the exceptioir 
stated, and with that of rum being allowed in the export: thes^ 
however, are great advantages ; and to these, from the very bur 
fflness and factory, may be added others, of increased population^. 
9f a greater resort of shipping, of an influx and choice of Bri^ 
tish goods, of more wealthy merchants, a circulation of specie^ 
V^d resource and accommodation to the landed interest. 

The only provision in this law which appears objectionable, is 
thai which, in certcdn instances, allows the import of foreign co- 
lonial produce* In countries growing the like articles, the distinc- 
tion of foreign and native sugars or coffee, cannot be kept up ; 
the protecting duty b a mere incentive to fraud ; the mark on 
package, partially made, or not, is no security, and Custom* 
house oaths are unhappily proverbiaL The British Colonies, re- 
stricted in both purchase and sale, to dealings with the mother* 
country, are entitled to a reciprocity, and to exclusive possession 
of the home-market, for disposal of their produce ; and this they 
could no longer be secure of, were the imports of foreign colonial 

Aa 
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produce, which I object to even for the Bahamas, extaaded to 
ifilaiKls furnishing the like commodities. 

Adverting to the free ports severally and in detail, this subject 
will again occur, and in the first instance, under provisions of the 
6th George III. cap. 49, establishing free ports at Roseau, and 
Prince Rupert^s Bay in the island of Dominica. 

Dominica^ surrendered to the British CrowB by the treaty c^ 
Pans; 1763, attracted the immediate and particular attention of 
ifee British Government, from its growth of cofiee, produced in 
every inconsiderable degree at that time by any anci^it planta* 
lion of t^ British West Indies ; from its noble . harbour, called 
Prince Rupert's ; and from its situation between, and in sight of, 
the large and fertile islands of Guadeloupe and Martinique. The 
&cility of communication with these French colonies, suggested 
advantages to be derived from the opening a trade, so regulated as 
to gain an outlet and sale of British manufactures from ware-* 
houses in Dominica, with such guards on the return trade, as 
might yet protect and retain the monopoly in supply to its colo- 
nies, of which Great Britain has ever been jusdy tenacious. 

The scheme devised was a free port^ under restrictions f»» 
vourable to the national views of trade, and with a . guard of its 
navigation system, inviting, in general terms, foreign vessels from 
every quarter : but the principal resort would necessarily be from 
places the most convenient for dealing and intercourse ; and a jea« 
lousy of thb institution, as inviting a clandestine traffic, to the 


4. 
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prejudice of ijts trade and revenue, might- be expected to occaSsion 
remonstrance, and more than ordinary precautions, on the part 
pf the French Government in the neighbouring islands. 

But this was not the case : no alarm was taken ; and even an 
apparent connivance with the scheme of British trade, put its 
good policy at least in doubt, when thus approved of by rivals in 
contest for advantages to accrue from the measure. 

In truth, this Free Port Act was a first essay ^ and the sub- 

ject was not at that time understood : the errors in the plan are 

» 

thus to be accoimted for, and in some sort excused ; but cannot 
be so in the repetition. 

- -Uiidoubtediy> the^rauner » of the original act had in view 4lie 
circulation of British manu&ctures, for they were a British Mi- 
nistry : but the provisions of the biH which allowed of the export 
of negroes, and the import of colonial produce, superseded every 
other branch of trade, in dealing with the planters of Marti- 
nique and Guadaloupe, who were invited to purchase slaves ht 
the cultivation of their . estates, with acceptance of tiie produce 
of those estates in payment. The French Government, I can 
readily imagine to have complacently winked at a practice, 
however illicit, which promoted the settlement and prosperity of 
its colonies, and the resource of its power ; probably (but I know 
not) that Government at the same time, in compromising Mith 
its people, passed oyer the contraband to its ultimate advantage, 
under condition^ more effectually preventing any further trade 
which mijght operate to its prejudice. 

Aa2 
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The above sunnise is warranted by details in the foUowing 
returns laid on the table of the House of Commons, March 1806^ 
exhibiting the trade of Dominica from 176? to 1778, during which 
(>eriod its Free Port Act, allowing the import of colonial produce, 
Was in force. 


jin Account of the Value of British Produce and Manufactures Exported 
from Great Britain to the Islarid of Dominica^ from the Year 1 767 

to the Year 1776, both inclusive / and of the Quantities of Sugar 

• • ■ ■ 

and Coffee Imported from the said Island in the same Period^ dis^ 
tinguishing Foreign Produce from British, and in each Case the 


several Years retpectwely. 

. 

f 



* 

Valiie of Britiih 

Produce and 

Manufacturet 

Sugar and Coffee Imported* 


Sugar* 

Coffee. 


British 

Forei^ 

British 1 Forei£n 

Yean. 

Exported. 

Plantation. 

Planlauon. 

Plantation. 

PlanranoiL 


£. s. d. 

CWt. 

qr. lb. 

cwt* qr. lb. 

cwi. . jrr. li* 

cwt* qr* tt^ 

1767 

28,667 5 1 

8764 

1 21 

23,764 3 6 

5829 1 16 

S597 i S 

1768 

17,0S6 7 10 

1499 

2 8 

46,868 1 23 

15,009 24 

•••—•**•*% 

1769 

27,156 5 5 

1560 

3 26 

18,611 17 

14,163 15 

•••••••••••a 

1770 

51,656 9 11 

12,841 

3 7 

14,517 1 4 

10,479 3 12 

• •••••••««••. 

1771 

53^135 18 8 

10,258 

4 

9704 3 2 

16,439 1 7 

105 

1773 

56,696 18 8 

10,370 

2 8 

14,518 12 

20,320 3 IS 

3105 a 16 

1773 

40,770 7 9 

26,705 

1 5 

17,423 1 2 

15,709 1 15 

8562 le 

1774 

44,782 14 1 

53,464 

2 12 


§1,134 & 16 

an 1 24 

1775 

59,694 16 3 

40,683 

1 21 

•••••••••••••••A 

15,792 2 12 

101 3 IS 

1776 

57,225 10 8 

39,837 

1 14 

SOI 

25>165 26 

30 O 

1777 48,759 IS 2 

36,987 

18 

5 1 8 

16,121 9 

316 3 4 

1778 27,152 15 7 

35,022 

2 17 2144 2. 1| 

14,321 

■••••«•••••« 


The amount of British produce and manufacture imported to 
Dominica during this period, in no year exceeds the quantity 
which might be required for home consumption in that island ; 
and the speculations of advantage to British industry and trade 
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from the establishment of this free port, seem generally to h^v^ 
fiuled. From the exports of 2018* slaves to foreign settlements 
in 1787, and of 4653* in the year 1788, we may infer, that 
likei^ise in the preceding years» the colonial produce of Marti* 
mque and Guadaloupe was chiefly paid for by value in African 
negroes, of which Dominica was privileged to become the fector, 
for extending the cultivation of those foreign and rival countries. 
The ill pohcy of the measure hath finally been recognized, which 
at once aided the settlement, and opened a new market to the 
produce of colonies, tending thereafter to enlarge and strengthen^ 
the basis of an hostile navy ; for whatever. of x^arrying trade wa3 
substracted for a season, was to be resumed by the French in sf 
more extended and prosperous state, as occasion might pffer*. 

When the privilege of a free port was again allowed. to Domin 
nica in 1787, in the form it since continues, colonial produce was 
excepted from the enumerated imports ; and the objection in thi» 
quarter is removed. Ujpder present circumstances, I see tittle in 
the establishment at Dominica to merit a distinct consideration. . 

Jamaica^ it has been observed, had for above a century car<^ 
ried on an extensive trade with the Spanish Islands and Main» 
under connivance of the British Custom-house, when,, by th^ 
act above recited, of the 6th George III., Kingston, Savannah* 


^ Vide Returns, pages 7 and S« 
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la-Mar, Montego Bajr, and Santa Lucea, were erected int<v 
free ports ; to which Port Antonio hath since beeii added. The^ 
6th Oeorge HI. cap. 49, did not allow to these ports, at any 
iim&y the privilege of importing colonial produce, a^ in the case of 
Dominica. 

The map will show the very great advantage which Jamaica, 
from situation, possesses in everj direction of trade within tha 
Gulf. In its assortments for commerce, it circulated no doubt, 
at all times, very considerable quantities of BritisL manufacture, 
printed cottons, stationary*, hardware, and India goods: but ona 
great article c^ its export hatb been African slav«s ; of which, Ub 
1786, Jamaica exported to foreign ports S6l9; in 1787» itexn. 
ported 1780; in 1788, it exported 2467; jpd in 1803, to the 
number of 9403. 

Ibk branch of the trade I ham already discussed^ and stated 
what I concen^e to be the impoK^y of encouraging it by tke Britiflb 
Government*. I know of no instam^ of a Spaniard, Portuguese^ 
or Dutchman, cdonizing other than national settJenients ; but 
the English seem colonizing mad ; they would colonize for the 
Fr^ich) for the Dutch, and for the world : they settled Guada- 
kmpe, on its capture in the Seven Years' War, and Demerara, 
in that of the Revolution^^-^aitd their Government looked on ! 

I have been informed frpm high authority, and to be relied 

* Stationary is a most profitable article in this trade, and prints of scriptural 
subjects, saints, &c. 
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Qpohy that since 1803 there has been little or no trade between 
Jamaica and the Spanidb Settlements. 

The rupture, and commencement of hostilities with Spain, 
was attended with circumstances of peculiar grievance and ani<* 
mosity ; and which seems to have excited an aversion to British 
intercourse, even amongst the natives of South America, whence 
the fleet attacked and destroyed in 1803, with an instance of 
terrible catastrophe to a &mily of passengers, distinguished and 
beloved in their country, had proceeded. The policy of the French 

■ 

Emperor, now specially at war with British commerce, hath, no 
doubt, busily aggravated the national prejudice, and engaged a 
superior vigilance of the Spanish Government, aided by the dis- 
trust, and angered temper of its people, to preclude our inter* 
course with its trans-atlantic dominions. 

But ere this, I trust, the mischief of 1803 is considered to 
have been partial, accidental, and no just ground of popular en« 
mity ; and against the rest, British enterprise, if duly exerted, 
must avaiL 

• ■ 

I must, however, suggest the necessity of a reform in our 
Custom-house regulations at the several free ports, and which, 
under present circumstances, may occasionally deter the subjects 
of a foreign and hostile power frqm engaging in the adventure : 
our licenses granted to their sloops and schooners have yet too 
much of form and publicity ; being required for production, to 
save the vessel from capture by our British cruizers, they may 
expose the parties to confiscation and punishment, on discovery 
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by those of their own goiremmeixt* Surely a watch*w6rd, or 
countersign^ might be a sufficient passport for these enterprises, 
of trade. Another mischief of form, and the preciseness of office, 
ill suited to such adventures^ has been, the occasional seizure* of 
a vessel from the Spanish Main, from weather, or whatever 
cause, shifting its destination from the port to which the license 
is directed : in one instance of such procedure, a general distrust 
teemed to follow the confiscation, ill understood, and the trade 
for a time was wholly stopped. 

The Bahamas command the important passage and trade by 
the Gulf of Florida, and the free port of Nassau, in the princi^ 
pal Isle of Providence, may be turned to account as a dep6t ge- 
nerally for America to the mouths of the Mississippi, and to Cuba, 
^. African slaves, from the very institution of this free port 
(1788), have been the principal article of export to foreign settle- 
ments. In 1801, the Bahamas exported 2279 negroes ; in 1802, 
they exported 2181. The Liverpool ships may be supposed to 
freight in return with foreign colonial produce, which, specially 
by the 32d Geo. III. cap. 43, is allowed for import to the Ba- 
hamas and Bermuda, and which, indeed, can most conveniently 
arrive by the Gulf stream from different countries of its growth. 
As all sugars whatever, under the provisions of the recited act, 
if coming from the Bahamas, are to be deemed foreign, and to 
pay the extra duty* they do not, indeed, in a direct viewj 

* For reasons before given, I do not insert the name of the vessel, or other 
details* 
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interfere with the claims of the British colonist to the home market ; 
but they do so collaterally^ and to his prejudice : for ivhen re* 
exported to fonugn Europe^ they osurp a place in that course of 
trade^ whicb^ shirtting out a necessary export of the excess of 
British sugars above the home consumption, leaves the market 
glutted, and the article depreciated in proportion. Other fMe 
ports are established at the small Bahama Isles of Caicos, and 
Crooked Isle, which chiefly trade with salt, from the salt works^ 
with the North Americans, 


Tortohj the most to leeward of the iskmds commonly ^o 

termed, is ceatial, md «onveni^^ly situated £Mr- dealing with 

• ^^ 

Porto Rico, and odier great islands to the west; and, in expec«» 
tation of an extraordinary traffic with the negro people of Hayti, 
or St. Domingo, the free port of Koad Harbour, inTortola, has 

t y 

been endowed widi ftirther and unusual privileges. 

By an act passed last sessions, 46th Geo. IIL cap. 72, His 

Majesty, with the advice of his. Privy Council, is authorized to 

permit the importation of all foreign colonial produce to Tortola, 

* » . 

in the same manner as to the port of Nassahi in New Providence j 

and this, with the other Virgin Is^, Being ^ sugar colony, « 

guards, or attempts to guard, th^ export to Great Britain, hy 

an estimate of the native ptodiicie at 5,880,000 lbs. of sugar, of 

4000 hogsheads ; and directs, that no greater quantity coming 

from ToTtoh, shall be admitted, on duties, as British sugars. 

Bb 
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This^ however, is much too large an allowance ; the sugar, pro« 
duce of Tortola, and the Virgin Isles, not exceeding, on a past 
average, 31,088 cwt; viz. only 3,48 1,856 lbs. and 2400 hogs- 
heads. We shall, no doubt, have to observe an happy increase 
of 1600 hogsheads of native sugars from the Virgin Iskmds, under 
the provisions of this free-port act 


jin Account of the Quantities of Sugar and Coffee Imported from Tor- 
tola, from 1799 to 1804, both inclusive i distinguishing each Year, 
and tlie Foreign Produce from the British. 


IS 


ncsassr 


1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 


ugar. 


' British 
Planution. 


Ford^ 
Plantation. 


rff;/. jT* Urn 

SfisfiiOi 2 8 

11,853 1 15 

33,570 i, 27 

46,163 l'^i{4 

21,269 O' 1^ . 

37,209 3 8 


aujt* qr. lb. 


4857 


>•••••••*••• 


British 
Plantation. 


cwt, qr* lb, 

58$ 2 18 

22 2 

•742 2 23 

8 

195 1 13 

1868 01 84 1 4 


Forei^ ' 
Plantation. 


cwt* qr. Jb. 


•••••••••••• 


* . . . • < . 


•«•« 


»••• 


240 
2064 


mmm 


I have understood , this privilege of importing colonial, produce 
to have been given to Tortola^ from a conception that Great 
Britain might theQce acquire a carrying trjade rpf the coflees yet 
gathered by die negiroes of Hay ti ; ,bijijt ^hen it must be with pre- 
judice to the growii^ settlement^ at Jamaio^ ; and this, with the 
sugar trade, is open to all those oHjectipns, on the part of the 
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British' Colonies, which I have before stated* But there is a fur- 
ther and general objection to the encouragbg these imports, in 
respect to the immediate interests of British trade. The admis« 
sion to our free ports of colonial produce, which we possess in 
common, and do not want, may induce such import to be, in 
many instances, substituted for that of articles from the Americas 
' which we most require : we invite and take a manufacture, when 
a raw material ' might be otherwise supplied* If . this, act is not 
repealed,. I: can only Ihope, that the.anthority vested in the. King 
and Council may^ in the Royal wisdom, lay dormant, and without 
effect. •. 


Grenada is well situated for an easy run to the island of Mar« 
garita', as a depSt for the Caraccas^ and generally for mercantile 
adventure on the northern coast of South America. From Gren« 
ville Town, in this island, the trade with the Spanish Main was, 
in 1792, carried on to a very considerable extent; and, as the 
Governor-General, Matthews, then informed me, was to the 
amount of 600,000/. value in exports of printed cottons, hard* 
ware, and other British manufactures. . In 1738, Grenada ex* 
ported to foreign settlements 1593 African slaves ; but has since 
drc^t that branch of commerce, and is an example that the trade 
generally is not dependent on such an article in the assortment of 
cargo. 'The insurrection and disturbances in Grenada, in 1 795-6, 
must, for a time, have suppressed this luctative course of traffic ; 

Bb2 
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but tbe station of dep6t is so advant«gioiU)i» Ihfttit CMMOt bekng 
neglected. 

With, respect to Antigna and SL Vinceni% I haye oothtng of 
^gial consideratioii tD add on the subject of advantagea io trade 
aiid interoQurse to be derived fromi the esteblishment of free 

m 

porta. It occurs^ however, that trade will often ahifty aad 
flourt&h ia one place or another, acoorAi^ to the means, and 
i^irit of adventure, distinguishing individual merchants,, and aa 
Jur wiU ehide anj computatUMi fiMiaded en superior faciiitiea 
and inducements, derived from mere locality and bearing as to 
countries the objects of traffic. In this view it may be well to 
iwn»det the establishment of free ports as gsfierat, aad which^ 
m troth, it nearly is ; and the rather so, aa in every case It w^ 
bfi attended with advantage to tiie oolomsts,. in admittii^ occa<^ 
iwmally the supply of live stock, mules, timber, aind bullion4i and 
aflbrding an outlet to rum, which is a refuae in the mai^ete of 
the mather-<x)unfery. 

Haying cursocily adverted to the inatitotion of fkee ports ; t» 
those of Jamaica widnn tiie Gulf; and a& covesring tfasA sea to' 
tfaoae ef the Bahamas^ and of Grenada, fenmng the northern 
wd southern extrenntiea of the chain of British Islands. ; and ta 
those of Tortola, Aniigua, Dominica, and St.Vincenfs,. aa central^ I 
come to ports of commardal enterprise, whidi I have reserved 
as the most important, and aa meriting a particular consideration* 


ra^ - 
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Trinidady in the enumeration of places adapted to foreign 
trade, and suited to the establishment of free ports, hath not 
been hitherto omitted, from my not duly appreciating the advan- 
tages which that great island possesses, from its contiguity to the 
Southern Continent, its port of St. Josef, in the Gulf of Paria, 
, and its fiicilities of communication with the opposite country ; but 
that immediate country is mountainous, rugged, and barren, and 
affords neither desirable produce or cystomers, whatever inlets of 
communication it may afford with the richer interior provinces. 
The first discoverer, Columbus, entering by the channel of the 
Boccas, into the bay covered by Trinidad, and looking to the arid 
and desert mountains on the opposite shore of the Continent^ 

to 

named it, as in the ancient charts, ^^ Golfo Triste.'' 

Yet, as I have intimated, Trinidad, from its free port of St. 
Josef, may carry on a considerable traffic with the opposite coasts 
for the supply of the wealthy and populous districts far inland, 
by a road and passage, however lengthened or intricate : undei' 
the present circumstances of difficulty in approaching the imme- 
diate coasts of Cumana and the Caracca^ from the open seas, thef 
trade hath actually taken this channel, and succeeded in a very 
considerable export of British goods. The traffic, to the extent 
it is capable of, is most practicable and safe ; it is carried on in 
small vessels, or even in boats, traversing or coasting the Gulf of 
Paria ; and on the continental'side, running up creeks and rivers, 
and delivering small but frequent cargoes, and altogether form- 
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ing an important and valuable branch of commerce^ but which, I 
thinky may shift to another course hy sea^ as opportunity offers. 
For other directions of mercantile adventure, I cannot consider 
Trinidad as having peculiar advantages ; the navigation to the 
southward must take an offing, and Atlantic voyage ; it cannot 
hugg a leeward coast, rendered the more dangerous from currents 
influenced by the stream of the Oronooko, and other causes; 
and altogether, the situation for general trade is no ways so 
favourable as at first view, and without due consideration of these 
cbcumstances, it might appear. 

Lastly, I come to an island in the vicinity, and to windward 
of Trinidad, and which possesses, from situation and nature, the 
means of advantageous commerce and navigation beyond any in 
these seas. 

TobagOj by a late Act of Parliament, hath been enumerated 
with the Conquered Colonies, and as such excluded from the free 
traffic for negroes yet allowed to the British West Indies : not- 
withstanding this reserve, in bar of its progressive cultivation and 
settlement, it hath yet been provisionally endowed with a free 
port at Scarborough. Adverting to this free port, considera- 
tions arise, which I hope and trust may induce the Executive 
Ministers of the British Crown and Government, not to regard 
Tobago merely as a conquered colony, and to be restored in 
course to the former Sovereign by any treaty terminating the 
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present war ; but to retain this island, as the most important sta- 
tion in the West India seas, whether as a port of commerce, or as 
a post of enterprise ; whether as a dep6t of merchandize, or of 
arms ; and further, considering that every inhabitant, of what- 
\ ever description, is British-born. 

Tobago exhibits, from its nature of country, woods, rivers, 
and commodious harbours; as Hkewise, from relative situation, 
the greatest advantages to be derived from the establishment 
of a free port. In latitude 11, and to windward of Trini- 
dad, the eastern hills of Tobago form the southern promontory or 
bluff-head of the great Gulf of Mexico ; and thus placed, the 
island hath facilities of trading within the bay, from its harbour 
of Courland coursing south of Grenada, on Cumana and the Ca- 
raccas ; whilst, on the other side, a square-rigged vessel may ruii^ 
without a tack, from QuieenVbay, in Tobago, to the very mouth 
of the Oronooko, on the eastern coast of South America ; and 
with equal facility of voyage, return to the free port of Scarbo- 
rough ; nor is any other island so conveniently placed as a depSt^ 
having in view a trade with Guiana, and to the river Amaeon and 
the Brazils, Sec. 

That no considerable commerce has yet taken effect between 

. « 

Tobago and any other country whatever, with exception to the 
immediate intercourse with Great Britain, is unhappily but too 
easy to account for ; a settlement of great capitalists, and a dep6t 
of wealth, cannot, and wil^ not be made, in a country so often 
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shifting from one sovereign to another, and under constant ap-» 
prehension of exchange by treaty, from the power which protects/ 
to the power which may confiscate. 

In all I have said of the value of Tobago, I am assuming the 
case of its being recognized as a British Colony, and as a perma-' 
nent and assured possession of the British Crown : that in policy 
it should be so retained, may appear from other and most im* 
portant considerations. 

Tobago, in the trans-atlantic region, besides advantages for 
trade and communication with South America, such as I have 
described, hath others, in intercourse with whatever Sovereign 
Fower in Europe it may be subjected to. 

Laying in latitude 11, a course from £urope gaining 
the trade^winds, and between the tropics, might be taken by 
Fr^cb vessels (supposing Tobago restored to France), in a di« 
VQctioa southward of the ordinary navigation by British ships ; 
^Mid so eluding our naval force, might form depdts in Tobago, of 
9rms and troops, which might be put in action before even the 
arrival was known to leeward, and in the British Islands. 

The mountainous eastern division of Tobago has, on experi- 
ence, proved to be healthy, in proportion as the low lands to 
westward have been found the contrary ; and whilst the noble 
harbour in the horth-*east quarter of the island, called ^^ Man o' 
War Bay,'' oiSers a rendezvous to ships of war and transports, 
with depth of water to the very beach, and tranquil as a mill* 
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pond ; the amphitheatre of ^ hills forming and sheltering the baji 
and fertile to their very summit — render it the most healthy sta- 
tion, with every accommodation of wood and water, for troops 
that may be landed. 

Considering the danger to which shipping, and therewith the 
Royal Navy, is exposed in the West India seas, at particular 
times of the year, and especially from the 1st of August to No» 
vember, denominated the hurricane season, the fact is of im- 
portance, that no instaiice of hurricane hath been knotxm to affect 
Tobago. In the year 1780, Barbadoes, only two degrees north, 
was desolated by a tempestuous whirlwind, which destroyed 
people, buildings, and every ship throughout the West Indies ; 
whilst Tobago remained quiet and safe, as if clear, and south- 
ward, of the destructive vortex. 

From experience, then, it may be assumed that Tobago is 
exempt from hurricanes, and that during all seasons of the year, 
ships may anchor and ride secure in Man o' War Bay, whilst in 
all other harbours of the West Indies, duiing the rainy autumnal 
season, they are exposed to tornados and destruction. 

In the year 1782, the late Marquis de Bouilli6 made a 
most interesting report to his Government, of the importance of 
Tobago as a military and naval station, and which was supposed 
to have influenced the Court of France in so earnestly making its 
acquisition a condition of the then treaty. It is many years 
since I read this report; but it was in print, and any gentleman 

CO 
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who possesses a copy, will render a publie service in eonununi*^ 
eating it to the proper persons. 

With these desultory intimations I quit the'suti^ct of free 

« 

ports : they are suffident for matter of comment and inference, 
to those who may consider my text as. important, and meriting 
MtentioB ; aad I trust the suggestions relative to Tobago, will 
ie particukrly considered as such^ 
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Reference to the Map of the Islands. 
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Barbadoes^ - 
Tobago, 
Trinidad, 
Grenada, •••••••••• 

St. Vincent's, 
Dominica, •••• 

Antigua, 
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Jamaica, 
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St. Lucie, 
Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, - 
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St. Domingo, 
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Basseteire,' 
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CHAP, XIL 

Navigatian to and frofn Great Britain and the West Indies, 

and with Convoy s^ in time of War. 

IN times of peace, the navigation to and from the West 
Indies, dependent on winds and weather, will be conducted with 
all the advantages of safety and expedition, to be expected from 
the skilly resolution, and experience, of British seamen. Not 
presuming to make any observation on the passage of the Atlan- 
tic at such season, when mercantile adventure may freely choose 

r 

its time,, and the master of the vessel take his departure, and 
shape his course, as may best suit his cargo, ship, and destkia- 
tion, I will merely trace on a small chart, the ships^ course out 
and home, as taken, in the 'years 179^ and 18QS, by twa 
most excellent and experienced officers. Captains George Youngs 
and Wi^am Johnson, commanding the ships Delafbrd and St» 
Vincent's, severally, in the passage out, making Barbadoes ;-*-and 
homeward^ adapting the course to a departure, as usual for the 
packets, from Tortola. 

Numerous as are the publications of the tracks of vojrage on 
the ocean, this in particular, for the West Indies, seemed want* 
iog, and was the more desiraUe, from the many merchants^ 
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planters, and others, interested in observing the probable course, 
and Arrival of ships, from so general a depSt of business, resi* 
dence of friends, and station of British (^cers and troops. A 
map for occasional reference, and the noting vessels spoke with 
in particular latitudes, and at certain dates, cannot but be conV 
venient and satisfactory to many persons ; and in that which is 
here inserted, the track is taken from the log-books on the voyagea 
I have mentioned ; and the *ships^ course having been free, as ia 
times of peace, and wind and weather moderately favourable^ 
the line may be considered as that of the usual passage to ^nd 
from the West Indies ; — that from Jamaica is supplied by Mr» 
Arrowsmith. 


Navigation to /md/rom the Jfest Indies. 

Passage Outward. — Having cleared the British Cha&nel; 
a westing is to be preferred, or W. S, W. course, to long. 12, to 
clear Cape Finisterre, and avoid the being embayed in !Kscay, or 
afterwards, under contingency of westerly gales^ closing oa the 
coast of Portugal, where the West India fleet, under convoy of 
the Apollo, was in great part wrecked and lost in 1804. Having 
made long. 13, lat. 44, steer east or west of Madeira; the latter, 
wind serving; but holding southing in preference, for gaining the 
easterly or trade-winds, prevalent from lat. 24, but general and 
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eertain between the tropics, from lat 22, and southward. Trades 
gained, course direct for Barbadoes, lat. 13. 5, long. 59* 48. 
• • • 

Passage Homexamrd. — ^Packets or convoys taking departure 
from Tortola, lat. 18. 28, long. 64. 43, tdse northing, to clear 
the trade^winds ; safest to prefer northing to lat. 30; for vari- 
mble winds, and westerly probable ; then run N.W. to lat. 40, j 

kng. 45. Clear of the great bank q£ Newfoundland, and thence 
catching prevalent westerly 'winds, hold course W. N. W. to north 
«f Azores, or Western Isles ; and from lat. 4^ long. 30, slant 
N. N« fL to open Irtish Qiannel, in lat. 49^ long. 12; long. 8^ 

» 

heave the lead, &c. &c. 

Numerous fleets under convoy, in time of war, from bad- 
sailing vessels, and others going less near to. the wind between the 
tropics, will take a more direct northing, or may even lose a de- 
gree of longitude, whikt clearing tb0 tirades ^ and if easterly, then 
prevalent, may near the banks of Newfoundland, and encounter 
heavy seas and gales : this the Jaitfsdca convoys are most exposed 
to^. Packets, and single merchantmen, according sevendiy to 
the ability oi ship and crew, will make easterly from their depar- 
ture. A passage homeward of the packet may be estimated at 
five weeks^; of a single laden ship (as in the chart), at six weeks ; 
and of convoy, at eight weeks. 
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On Convoys^ 

In times of war the navigation is subjected to obstruction and 
delays, on which I shall venture to remark, as more than neces- 
sarily resulting from the occasion, and as greatly affecting the 
charge of freight, and likewise the convenience of timely supply ta 
the colonies. 

In times of war, the national as well as private venture in^ 
ships and cargoes, requires precaution against capture by aa 
enemy, and the protection of merchant-ships by others of force,, 
as understood by the term convoy. 

It is to convoys, and to the conduct of Ixmdon merchants in. 
application for convoys being appointed, and then for their being: 
deferred ;—*it is to the mischiefs of redprocative influence l>etweea 
wealth and power, operatmg in prejudice to tlie West India Co* 
loniesy and their timely suppfy, and shipments ia return, that I 
shall now briefly advert. 

From the tables of shiipping in the West India trade^. page 37 
ef this Compiktion, it is observable, that firom the year 1787r 
iibe ships have severally increased in tonnage and dimension. 
The same crew will navigate a few tons more, and in. stowage^, 
and other Kspects, mercantile economy finds its account in the 
largier vesseL On these computations the increase of size is yet 
groimng, and I must terra it a growing evil to the West India 
colonists Occasional, frequent^ and successive supplies^ area 
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great personal convenience and .comfort to the planter, as well as 
of advantage to his negroes and estate : now let us suppose a 
single vessel of I6OO tons, as an Acapulco or register ship, once 
in each year to reach a West India island from England, in- 
stead of five vessels of 320 tons each coming at different times and 
seasons of the year. This may be an extreme case ; but, as 
such, it illustrates my objection. Making the application, I ob- 
serve, that if, since the yiear 1787» four ships have taken the 
place of five, from increased capacity of cargo by greater size and 
tonnage ; — then so far proportionally, even in times of peace, the 
voyages outward must be less numerous, and, in course, the 
suppUes be less frequent and occasional. 

So &r I premise, having especially in view the frequency of 
supplies to our sugar colonies, as aided or obstructed by the regu- 
lation and management of convoys in time of war. 

« 

Of late years, the convoys appointed at Portsmouth for Octo- 
ber have not sailed until December ; and those appointed for Ja- 
nuary have not taken their departure till March, wind and wea- 
ther fevouring in the intervals. 

When this has been complained of, the charge of want of punc- 
tuality hath been shifted from the Admiralty to the Exchange of 
London ; and in fact it is well known, that the procrastination, 
and afterwards the convenience of certain leading merchants, 
hath often operated in the delaying convoys, till their ships were 
cleared out, and got round to join at Portsmouth ; and possibly 
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the fault of connivance may, by some persons, have been im- 
puted to Government, as lending itself to city influence, and to 
partial interests ; however assuming, as they ever will, the language 
and character of general and useful accommodation to trade* But 
jsupposing every transaction to be fair, and as represented, it ia 
not for a temporary and contingent case of trade, it is for a para- 
mount consideration ; it is for timely and necessary supply to the 
plantations, that I contend ; and, to this effect, convoys should 
take their departure at known and certain periods ; especially the 
first autumnal convoy from Portsmouth and from Cork^ should 
peremptorily, wind and weather permitting, weigh anchor the 
20th of October ; not to risque contrary winds to the end of 
the month. 

The importance of this fleet's arrival before Christmas-dayt 
carrykig out the Irish beef and provisions for the ammal treat of 
500,000 negroes at that seaspn, and freighted with their new 
clothing for the festivity, cannot, to any humane person, and who 
knows, as I do, the anxiety of each poor negro on the plantations 
for the timely arrival of these his holiday comforts, be regarded 
lightly, or as not to be provided for. llie planter's domestic 
supply, and that of his white servants, > is another consideration ; 
and if all attention to the comforts of our fellow^subjects, and 
fellow-creatures, in so distant a quarter, is neglected ; I then appeal 
to the flinty eccwiomist, on computation of loss, by retarding, in 
many instances, the commencement of crop, whilst awaiting the 
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arrival of teatches, coppers, stills, mill machinery, and whate^^E 
is necessary fcom England, for turning colonial produce to effect 
and use. 

Let ships of war appointed for convoy, sail peremptorily at 
the time fixed; and mercantile vessels will then be ready an^ 
punctual to the appointment ; but as long as the sailing is uncer-^ 
tain, many will presume on the uncertainty. Then wealthy, and 
perhaps more objectionable influence, will step in, to make un^ 
certainty certain; that is, to give a general impression, that the 
time first named, wiir in no case be the time of rendezvous re- 
quired. The speculator will compute the saving in demurrage, 
by not being manned and proviiuoned before his time: the 
least punctual will gain the most ; and, like to the conditions of an: 
ess^race on the village-green, the last who comes in is the winner. 
Under such system, or rather incertitude, and surrender of all 
system, is it wonderful that merchant-ships are often not ready, 
and cleared out, punctually to meet their convoy at the port of 
rendezvous ? 

On the next occasion, let the ships of war, if with but five 
outward-bound merchant vessels ready for their convoy, sail 
on the day appointed ; and Government may be assured of the 
most punctual attendance in each future instance — to the general 
advantage, eventually, of the British merchant and ship-owner, 
of the West Ijidia planter, and of the commercial interests of die 
nation at large. 
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I have said that supplies of a certain description should be 
occasional and frequent : to this effect, the outward convoys from 
England and Ireland should not be less than four in the year, to 
take departitre, punctually as may be, the third weeks severally 
-of October, December, February, and April ; the last outward 
convoy in April being allowed eight weeks to probable arrival 
before the end of June, and with five weeks for discharge of 
«cargo, and shipment of colonial produce, before the double in* 
durance of the 1st of August. 

The convoys for return must depend on other circumstances^ 
but, I should think, need ncd; exceed three in the year; diat^s, 
*hree severally from Jamaica and from the Leeward Islands ; the 
first homeward convoy taking its departure from Tortola in Apnl, 
and the others as the circumstances of the season may require* 

The month of August being taken as the commencemefit of 
the rainy and hurricane season, during which ships, irom occa* 
-sional tempests and tornados, are exposed to more than ordinary 
clanger on the West India station, it is provided in each pdicy of 
insurance, that the ship homeward-bound shall weigh anchor and 
sail for Europe on or before the 1st of Atigmt ; in default of 
which the premium is forfek, and the vessel and cargo at open 
risk. Adverting to this condition, it has been the uniform prac- 
tice for convoys to await, and sail precisely on the last dvty. 
Why this should be so, I know not: the crops have been long 
finished, and the produce been some time on board; and I am 

jodS 
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sure the last and general convoy from the Leeward Islands might 
with greater advantage take its departure the middle of July. 
From the 1st of August, if eight or nine week& on the passage, as 
a large fleet will be, to reach the Thames, the arrival, taking de- 
lays of entry at the London Docks, will be too late for an export 
trade of colonial produce to the North, where the frosts may be 
netting in ; and certainly the ships cannot discharge, and then 
clear outwardly with a cargo, in time foe the ensuing crop in the 
plantations. 

I advert not to the Late and crouded convoy of this year ; I 
know the extraordinary circumstances of warfare which contri- 
buted to its delay,: and I am wUling to consider it as a case in 
ejucception. 

But here I must observe, that with a view to the naval de- 

» 

fence of the West Indies, an ulterior advantage will attend a cer- 
tain, frequent, and periodical departure of convoys from Ea- 
rope : it will admit of successive relief of ships of war from the 
West India station, and obviate the lassitude and exhaustion 
to which their crews are Uable, from remaining too long in those 
climates, and which constitute the pre-disposing cause that has 
rendered the yellow fever so prevalent and fatal to our people. It 
will hold out to our colonists a constant view of resource ; and as 
it will give a spur to their industry, in preparation for the arrivals 
of merchantHships ; so will it give confidence to their courage, and 
animate their defence, in expectancy of aid and relief, when 
assailed by an enemy. 
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The subject of naval defence, as, under various circumstances, 
applicable on the West India station, is not for me to discuss; I 
have merely, in this view, intimated a purpose to which a regula- 
tion of convoys may be applied. 

On this head I will, however, venture to suggest, that' liu* 
merous well-armed Bermudian schooners, serving as cruizers and 
convoys between the Windward and Leeward Islands, would be a 
protection to the colonial intercourse, of the highest' accommoda^ 
tion. From having often sailed in these vessels, I have expend 
ence that they will beat to windward, in a manner which those 
who have sailed only in square-rigged vessels, can have no con-<» 
.ception of; they can of course evade superior force, whilst the 
ordinary privateers of Guadaloupe can neither fight^ or escape 
them ; and I humbly presume to suggest an increase of this 
branch of naval establishment in the West Indies, 9s at once 
cheap and useful. 


? 
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CHAP. XIII. 
On the Military Defence of the West Indies. 

INTRODUCING the subject of thb Chapter, it is not 
my purpose to (^cuss military tactics, or to examine the conduct 
of generals and armies in the West Indies, I shall in no degree 
«o presume ; I shall state merely, and in general terms, what 
-occurred to me when visiting the islands in the year 1802, on 
'Cctiml view of how miK:h my own property in St. Vincent's, with 
that of all around me, had suffered firom repeated devastation by 
the enemy, and in anxious contemplation of the future events of 
war : I merely assert pretensions, in common with €very Eng«- 
lishman, to take a general view of what has been done, and 
may be done, for my own security, and that of my country. 

The scene of nature in the West India blands, and the mixed 
population of slaves, tenfold in number to the freemen which 
hold them in subjection, suggest, in either case, the necessity of 
measures adapted to the peculiar circumstances of the country, 
whether for defence against a foreign enemy, or for interior po- 
lice and security. 

Never having visited Jamaica, and considering that great 
island as, from its/extent of country, forming a distinct and se- 
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parate case ; and ofFering scenes of protracted campaign, rather 
than of mere enterprises of assault and capture, to which the 
smaller Windward Islands are liable i — I shall confine my observa- 
tions to the latter. 

The Windward and Leeward Islands admit severally of a dis- 
tinct and various description, with the exception of Barbadoea 
and Antigua, both anciently settled, and progressively cleared of 
woods, and inhabited throughout. The Charribbee Islands may 
be generally represented as — some, shewing a volcanic pinnacle 
towering in the centre ; others with mountains checquered alter*- 
nately by rocks and woods ; and all as lofty and rugged in the in-^ 
terior^ with the country sloping in occasionally broken or re- 
gular descent towards the sea, and exclusively on the border of 
the coast, displaying the fertility, settlement, and wealth, which 
there at once invite, and are exposed to — ^attack and depredatioa 
by the enemy; 

Taking my first impressions^ on viewing the West Indies as- 
the seat of war, I should represent the mass altogether as a 
country of coasts, to be attacked only from the sea,, and requiring 
only a naval force for prevention and safety. 

Were this the case, and that a competent fleet of English ships 
of w^ar could at all times be stationed or cruizing in these seas, to 
check or frustrate any expeditions of the enemy, my subject 
would be narrowed to mere considerations of police, and of the 
means for preserving peace and good order amongst the negroes ;. 
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but, from fatal experience^ it has appeared, that Great Britain 
cannot, or will not, in its distribution of the public force, spare 
squadrons and fleets, such as to ensure a command of the West 
India seas, in all seasons, as required in war ; and that the pro- 
tection of the islands must occasionally devolve on British troops 
stationed for their defence. 

At these periods of abandonment by the British Navy, the 
settled and extensive coasts of the West Indies would not only 
be liable to ravage and insult, but frequently an island be 
•captured by a coup de maiuj if the inhabitants had not means 
-of stopping the progress of an enemy, which the fortified stations 
in each colony afford to the regular troops and militia^ and of which 
they have so often and honourably availed themselves, to retain the 
sovereignty to the British down, as exemplified in St. Vincent's 
and Grenada, and still more ^recently in Dominica. 

To a brave and loyal people, the fastnesses of the interior 
.country .may afibrd an immediate and temporary resource ; but 
composed ^of rocks and woods, as already described, these situa- 
tions afibrd no means of sustenance, and are tenable rather for 
purposes of honourable capitulation, than of protracted defence. 
A fortified place of arms and retreat, commanding an open com- 
«munication with the sea, can alone empower the few militia and 
jtroops in any island to preserve its aipvereignty for the Crown of 
Great Britain, whilst awaiting that succour and reUef which ships 
x)nly can supply, — whether conveying provisions and warUke 


^- ^% 
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Stores for the maintenance of the post, or military reinforcements, 
finally to subdue or expel the invaders. 

A fortress^ then, is a necessary and indispensable provision 
of defence for each island ; and British regiments are required for 
the garrison. So far I premise in reference to seasons of war ; 
but further, in times of peace, and at all limes, the great dispro- 
portion of white and negro population in each island, requires that, 
there should be some post of arms and retreat ; and a competent mi- 
litary force for its guard, and to keep the slaves in awe. A spirit of 
insurrection is ever to be awakened by facilities of revolution ; and 
if the master of slaves has no resort for command and power, he 
will soon have no power, and not long be master : let not the 
precaution be objected to, as appropriate to lordly planters in the 
West Indies ; — it belongs conditionally to lords of every country 
in Europe, or the world : the authority of the few over the many 
rests every where on the resources for sustaining and enforcing it. 
On every principle of sound poUcy and government, in the ruhng 
a province four thousand miles distant from the seat of empire^ 
some military establishment of subjects and natives of the mother-- 
country would be deemed fittuig and proper ; but here it is most 
indispensable, from the nature and system of the colonies, to be 
governed and protected, from the circumstances of their commu- 
nity and interior state, and from those of their exposure to attack 
ffom rival and hostile settlements in the vicinity. The usual and 
^required proportion of six white men, could not superintend and 
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direct the labour of three hundred negroes on a plantation, it 
there was not in view some post Of power and controul, to which 
the eye of the overseer and of the slave is equally directed ; of 
the one with the feelings of confidence m his authority ; of tl^ 
other with those of subjection and necessary obedience. 

Recurring to times and circumstances of war ; the military 

force required in the islands^ and particularly in Jamaica, musf 

depend on the course which hostilities may take from Europe ; 

and above all, on the command of the West India seas being 

that of the British flag. With so much of coast, and so many 

points open to attack, a naval force is the only efficient protect 

tion, and which may warrant us in the dispensing with numerous 

guards and garrisons for the defence of our colonies. Looking 

to the extensive and commanding Navy of Great Britain, I must, 

and will suppose, that any deficiency of fleets competent to afford 

protection to the West Indies, can be only occasional, and for a 

short Reason ; that no rendezvous of hostile force can be formed, 

and no systematic plans of operation and attack be laid and 

carried on by the enemy in that quarter : — ^but the wqrst which 

may happen, be the predatory invasion of some island, — to be 

withstood by a garrison, and by the colonists themselves resort- 

mg to their citadel, and encouraged to hold out by expectation oi 

relief, on the arrival of a British squadron in those seas. 

I must, however, express my hopes, that some arrangement 
of our naval fi:)rce may be devised, so as to allow of a more star' 
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tionary and constant superiority of fleets in the West India seas ; 
and that our plantations, in future, may be secured from depre- 
dation, and our towns from the insult and charge of ransom ; and 
that it ivill not be thought sufficient to have relieved a fortress, 
pnevented the final surrender of an island, and to have substi- 
tuted rescue for protection. 

When a British fleet is no longer stationary or cruizing in the 
West Indies, and each small island is abandoned to self-defence ; 
it is not, perhaps, in this secure and powerful country easily con- 
ceived, bow much anxiety pervades every class of people, and 
disturbs the peace of evety family ; how many out-looks are by 
day, how many watches kept by night ; how much the procla^ 
mation for martial law, summoning every planter, servant, and 
tradesman, to arms, is ruinous to business, as destructive of com- 

■ 

fort ; how great are the private expences and loss from military 
array ; and how heavy follow the colonial taxes for its mainte- 
iVince and arrears ! 
, Surely the prevention of these disquietudes, losses, and burr 
thens, oppressing our colonists, will be in the future contempla- 

* 

tion of those who direct the disposal of the British Navy ; and 
the Windward and Leeward Islands have no more to dread from 
a flying squadr&n of France or Spain ! 

Recurring to the military branch of the subject under discus- 
sion ;— *with the exception of a depot of troops, for enterprise or 
reinforcement, placed in Barbadoes, as being to windward, thd 

B e 2 
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garrisons need not be numerous : a British regiment in each 
island, with its full and usual complement in times of war, or at 
reduced in seasons of peace, may, at each relative period, be suffi- 
cient, adding always the resource of an island militia. 

Adverting to the militia, and its return of numbers relative 
to the white population in each island, as reported at difierent^pe* 
nods by the Governors, the remark occurs, that in a very great 
and more than ordinary proportion, referring to the countries of 
Europe, the population consists of men capable of bearing arms. 
Comparatively with any. county of England, there are few aged 
white persons, women, or children, in any Windward or Leeward 
Island, Barbadoes perhaps excepted. Many of the proprietors 
live in England ; and those who occasionally visit their estateSt 
leave their young children behind at school. The adventurers in 
trade, or service on the plantations, who have resided and sur« 
vived the age of fifty, then return to England or Scotland with the 
fortunes^ which they may have acquired. There are scarcely any 

white women of the menial and lowest condition ; there are very 

* 
few of the middling class ; and the very respectable and well 

educated ladies in the higher rank of life (happily in some islands 

numerous), send their children, when very young, to . profit by 

the like education in the seminaries of the mother-country, which 

they and their husbands have had, and which renders society in 

the colonies, from every accomplishment of liberal manners and 

improved minds, equal to that of the first gentry of England. 
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White children^ then, in the West Indies, there are few or none : 
^^ men, high-minded men, there constitute a state/' So ^rote 
the philosopher and poet Sir William Jones ; and such men form 
the bulk and bulwark of West India population, two-thirds of 
which in each island I should conceive to be capable of bearing 
arms. On the premises of West India population, and the ex« 
planalions I have offered, I venture the following estbnate of 
native and regular military force as suited to each island. 


•••••••M««4 


•••••«•« 


Jamaica, 
Barbadoest 
Ditto dep6i^, — m. 
Antigua, .^ 
jSt. Chrikopher's, 
Dominica, •-. 
St. Vincent's, 
Grenada, •— 
xobago, •••••••••••• 

Trinidad, •- 


•••• 


War Establishment. 


Regalar 
Troopi. 


4500 
800 

SOOO 

1000 
ISOO 

1000 
700 
700 
700 

1500 


Militia. 


1 4,400 


9500 
4000 
•••••• 

700 
400 
600 
500 
500 
400 
2000 


Total 


Peace Establishment. 


Regular 
Troops. 


18,200 


14,000 
4800 
3000 
1700 
900 
1600 
1200 
1200 
1100 

.8500 


S2,60C 


2000 
600 

1000 
700 
800 
^00 
500 
500 
500 

1000 


Militia. 


9500 
4000 
•••••• 

700 
400 
600 
500 
500 
400 
2000 


Total. 


7700 I 


18,200 


11,500 
4600 
lOOO 
1400 

700 
1200 
1000 
1000 

900 
SOOO 


25,900 


The militia doth not comprise the total number capable of 

ft 

bearing arms ; but in times of danger, and martial law, witli the 
exception of persons in particular situations and offices, the whole 
are called forth, and required to serve. In the above estimate I 
have not included the Negro, or ** Black Corps/' There is some- 
thing in the temper and constitution of these negro regiments 
<ivhich e\^r has been, and not unreasonably, matter of distrust 
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^d jealousy to the colonists. The subject is of an ihvidious na- 
ture, and as such, I would avoid the discussion of it at large. One 
circumstance of objection I will however state, from personal 
observation of the mischief, oh my own estate. There being no 
women attached to these corps, the negro soldiers frequently inr 
trude upon the plantations; and from this, and other causes^ 
there is a growing animosity between'^ them and the slo^ves^ whicb^ 
in one obvious point of view, the planters con^d^r as advanta- 
geous ; it may be carried to an extremity, and have consequences, 
which make me doubt if it is wisely so considered; yet, in the 
alternative of &vourable reception, and domestication with the 
negro families, a connexion and common cause with armed men^ 
at seme critical period, might not be safe ; and in the ordinary 
course of Nature and events, a rising generation of children, bom 
and remaining slaves, with relation to a soldier-father, might at 
some time awaken feelings, and create consequences, endangering 
the whole colonial system. On this very delicate subject I will 
Tenture no further remark than to add, and most earnestly re- 
present, that the military defence of an island should in no case 
be left exclusively to a negro regiment ; they must be held, and; 
kept subordinate to, and have before them the example of, Bri- 
tish troopr; they cannot be entrusted with an island fortress. 

It is certainly true, and it will appear from military returns 
of mortality in the ensuing Chapter, that negro soldiers, under a 
climate natural and congenial to their temperament and habits, 
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vrill go through the fatigues of service in the West Indies with 
iess liability to sufferance, disease, and premature death, than 
Europeans ; but admitting this to be, as it is, a most important 
consideration, the question yet remains, whether the advantage 
does not apply to other corps of the like description of personal 
frame and qualifications, and in other respects less objectionable ?• 
I allude to ranger corps, formed of the active slaves on the plan- 
tations, as in the years 1795 and 1796> during the.Charaib war 
ui St. Vincent's. Under my gallant friend. Major Joiuah Jack- 
son, and other brave colonists who volunteered as officers, these 
negro rangers served with a courage and fidelity which greatly^ 
contributed to the preservation of the island : not a negro deserted 
his ofiicer and master during eighteen months' warfare, so inve-^ 
terate on the part of the Charaibs and French, that ho quartet 
was given. On a favourable termination of the contest, these 
fmthful slaves contentedly returned to labour on the plantations ; 
were rewarded in numerous instances with gratuities, and honour^ 
able notice by the Island Legislature ; were satisfied, and proud 
in returning home to their houses, gardens, and femilies, on the 
estates preserved by their bravery ; and where they yet retain an 
honourable distinction of dress, and moreover, of favour and re« 
spect; and are ready, as rangera, again to take the field with 
their masters, should any emergency require it. 

A negro militia of such description, I must pronounce, on 
experience, to be most valuable, and on every account to be pre- 


ilQ 
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ferred for island defenee. The negro corps in the King's service/ 
being ready for exterior expeditions and enterprise, have that ad-^ 
Tantage in their establishment, and that alone. Certainly, in 
times of peace, they will be found rather an incumbrance oa 
the island service, and a charge to Government, without much 
use — to say no worse. ^ 

From all I have observed, and from all I have stated, th& 
inference is clear and decided, that a proportion of regular troops, 
in times of peace, as well as of war, is indispensable for the secu- 
Jity and defence of the sugar colonies ; and that British regiments 
can alone form safe and suitable guards and garrisons, severally,' 
fer the islands in the West Indies. The health of our men, their 
condition, effective force, and recruiting on that station, will be^ 
ihe subject of the following Chapters* 


«1T 


• ' . • - 


CHAP. XIV. 

On the Mortality of Troops, serving in the West Indies^ and the 
Means of Preventionj or 'ELemedy^- to he suggested. 

EXAMINING the military returns of British mfantiy 
<erving in the West Indies, the effective force comparative with 
the loss by usual mortality on that station, and the reinforcement ^ 
yearly to be required, are matters of interesting inquiry and con- 
sideration. 

If taken only in this point of view, the following tables may 
be of use, in affording some data whereon to compute the 
number of recruits annually to be provided in peace or war, for 
the sustaining any complement or specific force in the West In- 
dies ; adding to the loss by deaths, an estimate of invalids from 
casualties, or age, and of men periodically to be discharged, un- 
der the new regulations of limited service. . But my purpose in 
exhibiting these official and interesting returns, goes far beyond 
any calculations of reinforcement and supply ; and I shall be 
grievously mistaken and disappointed indeed, if the representa^ 
tion of dreadful mortality which I shall produce, does not 
impress on those in power, and whose concern it is, a sense and 
anxious feeling of duty, which shall direct their immediate at» 

Ff 
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tention to the providing some remedy for so great an evil, and to 
the adopting measures which may conduce to the better preserva- 
tion of health and life^ for our soldiers in the West Indies. 


TABLES, 

Shewing the Mortality of Troops in the West Indies (exclusive of those 

whofeH in Action) during Seven Years j from 1 79^ to 1 802 inclusive, 

* compiledfrom Regimental Returns collected htf John Sfiyer, Esq. Com* 

mUsoty in the fVind/ward and Leeward Islands during that 


No. I. 




17969 Aprili 

1797, April, 

1798, April, 

1799, Feb. 
J 800, Feb. 

1801, Feb. 

1802, Feb. 


Original 


arm^ 


ISuropean Soldiers. 


Largest 
Force. 


19,676 
13,627 

9192 

7654 

8840 

11,745 

10,198 

19,676 


Medium Monthlyi Died. 
Retumi. 


15,881 
11,505 

8416 

7202 

7890 

10,315 

9038 

.....••a.... 


6484 
8766 

1602 

876 

1221 

2340 

990 


1 17,173 


Per 

Cent 


40i 


lU 


..a. 


Negro Soldiers.|Officen. 


Force. 


Died. 


2495 


32| 3080 
17| 3055 


3354 


154 4820 
22 j: 4604 

11 3840 


...a 


75 
118 

252 
258 
286 
276 

199 

.... 


Per 
Cent. 


3 

4 

8 

6 
6 


Died. 


^tm 


.... 


226 
99 

38 

24 

58 

104 

41 

590 


I 
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Remarks on the above Returns. 

In 1796-7, on op»»ng the campaign, under Sir Ralph Aber^ 
cromby, with the great reinforc^nents then arrived in the West 
Indies, the troops were generally unseasoned to the dimate ; the 
duties of fa4igue and service, especially in St. Lucia and Gre* 
nada, were immediate and excessive, and barracks and hospitals 
were unprepared, or insufficient; and to these, with other causes, 
may be attributed the very extraordinary mortality in the two 
first years. — 1798, &c. the second period of four years, may 
fifford premises for estimating the mortality of troops in the West 
Indies, under exposure to climate, and duties of fittigue on ac« 
rive service. — 1802, the last year, affords grounds of estimate, 
when a year of peace admits of care of the soldiery, in avoiding 
exposure to lu^t dews, and meridian suns, in regulating diet, 
and in mitigating fatigue. In reference to the black corps, I 
should obser^, that the two first years (1796-7) they were newly 
raised, and probably not yet engaged in the hardshq)s of service, 
dnd which accounts for the very few negroes lost in those years. 
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Remarks on the above Table. 

In the months of February and March of this year, the Bri- 
tish troops appear to have suffered unusual mortality. In Fe- 
bruary, the army having been reinforced from 7170 to 10,198 
men, the extra deaths may be attributed to the recent arrivals of 
raw troops, particularly aflfected by the change of climate: yet, as 
an arrival of new troops must be occasional, I leave this contin- 
gency with the general computation, and take the result as it 
stands ; that is, for a year of peace, and when extraordinary ex- 
posure to fatigue and climate is not required, the mortality of 
British regiments, during eight months of dry and healthy season^ 
at 8 per cent, and during four months of hurricane and rainy 
season, at 17 per cent, and for the year together, at deaths, ll 
per cent. 

The negro regiments, or black corps, lose in the first period" 
4 per cent., in the latter about 7 per cent., and medium for the 
year, 5 per cent. 

In seasons of wai* and active campaign, the European troops 
lose, by deaths, 17 per cent., and the negroes 7 per cent. ; each 
description of troops suffering about one-third additional loss, from 
exposure to chmate, and fatigues of service. 

The returns of mortality refer to the islands generally ; but 
the result pf deaths, in proportion to numbers, is very different m 
different islands, or stations of the same island. 


*i 
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Barbadoes is, comparatively, a healthy island; so too, on 
personal observation, I can represent St. Vincent's to be. When 
I was in that, island in 1792, the 66th regiment, stationed on 
Berkshire-hill six years, had in that time buried only 72 men, 
not exceeding 4 per cent, on their number returned for any one 
year ; and in my presence, the 37th regiment, after two years' 
station in St. Vincent's, embarked, January 1803, for Trinidad, 
dot leaving a sick man behind, or in the hospital. The same 
regiment, two months after their arrival in Trinidad, had lost 
many, both officers and men, and, as 1 was informed, when in 
March I was at Tobago, had then 200 men in the hospital. 

; Tobago and Grenada are generally unhealthy, at least in 
situations whei'e troops have been usually stationed. In Tobago« 
the French garrison, from its arrival in October 1802, in six 
months was nearly extinct ; of 42 of Sahuguet's grenadiers, only 
two were surviving in March 1803. In Grenada, in 1792» the 
48th regiment, under the command of Major (now General) 
Manningham, in the old Spanish fort by the Carenage, within 
three years had buried a number equal to its complement. 

Respecting the mortaUty in Grenada and St. Lucia, the fbllow*^ 
ing remark is copied from a note of my worthy brother-in-law, Mn 
Sayer, in reference to the first table of military returns: " The mor- 
tality this year (1796) was most prevalent in the islands of St. Lucia 
and Grenada: in St. Lucia^ the 31st regiment, in the month of 
May 179t), was 776 strong; and by November, that is, in less than 
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seven months, only fifteen were returned fit for duty. In the 
same island, the 44th, 48th, and 55th regiments, and the York 
Fusileers (in May 1796, all strong regiments), lost by fax the 
greater number of their men A¥ithin the year. In Grenada^ firom 
June 1796 to February 1797, the 27th regiment lost 20 offi- 
cers, and 516 men. In the same island, and within the same 
period, the 57th regiment lost 15 officers, and 605 men.'^ 

What a havock of death is this ! what plague, pestilence, or 
famine of the East can be compared, in the effects of almost ex- 
tinction of the huiman race, within a certain pale, and of a par- 
ticular description of people ? can the attention of medical science 
and art be better directed, than to regulations preservative of 
our soldiers in these countries ? can Government more benefi- 
cently and wisely exercise its functions of patronage and autho« 
rity, than by instituting commissions of inquiry into the extent and 
causes of the evU, and administering reform and remedy in every 
practicable way ^ Whilst I was within this circle of disease and 
death, assmling the mihtary force in Tobago, I saw little of pre- 
valent fever, or unusual mortality, afiecting the societies I was in- 
mate with, or even amongst the young Scotch apprentices on 
the plantations ; and myself, a new comer from England, had 
never an hour's illness ; I cannot therefore but imagine, that 
precautions have been wanting, observing the mortality of sol- 
diers to be so out of proportion to that of every other class of 
people in the West Indies. 
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. It is principally with a view to remonstrance on thia subject^ 
and to suggestions of what may conduce to the future health 
and comfort of the British soldier, that I. have been induced 
to insert a IMilitary Chapter in this Compilation. In earnestness 
of honest feeling, and with a sense of duty, I cast aside all impu- 
tations of presumption or insufficiency, whilst I contribute my 
mite, even the least, with the purpose of kindness and advantage 
to the brave men who are enlisted in the service of this country, 
and engaged in the protection and defence of its West India co- 
lonies. 

I have mentioned, that in 179^9 when I was in Grenada^ 
the 48th regiment had suffered most severely from sickness in the 
old Spanish fortress on the beach : I will add, that at the same 
time the 67th rpgiment, stationed on the heights behind the house 
of my friend General Matthews, the Governor, where I resided, 
had been generally healthy, and lost very few men : and this leads 
me to suggest some observations on the station of . troops in the 
islands generally, and the regulations and reform in this and other 
respects, which may be conducive to the health and comfort of 
the soldier in that quarter of the empire j and reduce the morta* 
lity which hath hitherto excited regret and terror in the breast 
of every relative of those destined for service in the West 
Indies. 

1 recommend, in the first place, that, in times of peace, re- 
ginienls and recruits should so embark, as to make their arrival 
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in the West Indies as nearly as possible to the commencement of 
the dry and healthy season in December, so that they may have 
full time to be acclimated, and prepared to encounter the rainy 
and unhealthy months at the fall of the year. In the rainy au- 
tumnal season, the atmosphei^ is not only less pure and salu- 
brious, but further, the ordinary place of disembarkation, and 
first reception, is least of all favourable to health at sucb a period 
of the year* , 

The chief towns in the islands,' for the convenience and pur- 
poses of trade, are situated in bays to ^ leeward, as suitable t9 
shipping, both for shelter and ready departure : these bays, for 
the most part, are formed, and closed in, by an amphitheatre of 
hills ; and the town on the beach is backed by some portion of 

« 

plains, or lowlands, running to the foot of the surrounding 

* 

heights. In the wet yet sultry season, and when the air is least 
•alubrious,^ it here loses all vital elasticity and drctdation ; and^ 
shut up from the eastern current of the trade winds, animating 
more open situations, oppresses with closeness and languor even 
those most accustomed to the climate and country : but fur* 
ther, the loivlands to the back of the town are, in the rainy seasons, 
to a degree* inundated by drippings from the surrounding hills, 
and form beds of nmd and marsh, which, under the sultry heats, 
emit vapours pestilential to the vicinity. 

Lowland towns, then, are not the proper stations for ^uro*** 
p^n troops; nor are posts, however high-up the country. 
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vliich are to leeward of wet and marshy plains, the exbalatk)nft 
from which, by the course of the trade winds, bear directly op 
the garrison : and this remark applies especially to the fortress 
adjoining Scarborough, in Tobago, which i» aJSected and poisoned 
Vy the marsh of Bacolet, contiguous to windward* 

Dry situaticms, with a free current of air, are of the first im- 
portance to the health of troops in the West Indies : and the ob- 
jections to such selection of spot, which may arise from the ne^ 
cessity of guards, and posts of vigilance and defence, near to the 
iseat of government and trade, naigbt, to a great degree, be ob- 
mted, by furnishing detachments, and frequent reUef3, for the 
duty required ; reserving tlie main body, and bead-quarters, at 
ft station choien with a regard to health. 

In new and mostly unsettled countries, such as Trinidad, the 
selection of military stations, with regard to health, may be dif- 
ficult,, but is most important. The large tracts of uncleared 
wood cover, as it were, one general marsh: the foliage of the 
trees not deciduous, or ever re-vegetating, and fully supplied, 
lets through the rain, and shuts out the sun, shading and pro- 
tecting the bog which hath thus been created ; and thencet iv 
the autumnal eve^ning, from the platform of every grove, a fetid 
vapour is swept on by the easterly wind, or land Inreeze, as may 
be, and in every <)uarter to leeward is to be smelt, tasted, and 
felt, as a poison to life. 

Jn such countiie0i wi<lioat any de^reoce to the CommisMUyt 
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and the situation of his stores, and to his or any other person's 
eonvenience whatever, concerned in furnishing suppUes to the 
•olcfiery,— every other consideration should give way to that of 
the health of the main body in garrison, and the station most 
suitable in this respect should at all events be preferred. 

In times of peace, and at all times, as &r as is consistent 
with the service, the principle of sacrificing all other considera- 
tions to those of health, in the selecting military stations, being 
admitted, its application must be the result of inquiry and expe- 
rience : I merely suggest and plead for its more general adop^ 
tion« 

Our excdient officers in command will ever, as far as dependi 
6n them, take necessary precautions for the health and comfort 
of the soldier ; but in many cases, barracks have been ah'eady ill 
built, and stations already ill chosen ; — ^there they are : no oibet 
place of reception is provided ; and thither the officer must 
inarch his men, — to die, where others have died before J 

On the management of men conformably to the cUmate, and 
the avoiding exposure to meridian suna, and to night dews, it is 
unnecessary for me to remark ; it will, by every good officer, be 
regulated and attended to, as far as may be consistent with th« 
service. 

On the article of diet, it hath often occurred to me, that 
people in the ^est Indies do not hve as West Indians should do t 
for I cannot consider haid salted meats as a natural and prbpef 
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£>od of the country : in those climates, and with a relaxed tone 
of stomach, the eating of what is most indigestible is followed^ a» 
of course, by drinking what is most stimulating ; and in the ^nd^ 
both co-operate to disease and death. I cannot but think, that 
jrations of salt beef and pork should be more sparingly issued to 
the soldiery : and with views of analogy, looking to the habits of 
hfe amongst the indigeni of the East Indies, I must suppose that 
in the West, under nearly the same latitudes and climate, yams> 
plantains, rice, and above all, fish, with the condiments for each 
Ibod of spices and capsicum, which the providence of God hath 
provided for our sustenance and health in the West Indies, werQ 
not provided in vain» In every island, a pen with a flock of sheep, 
in hospital use at least, should be attached to each garrison ; 
and a fishing boat, seins, and nets, should be part of each regi- 
mental store* The drink of the soldier in the West Indies, par- 
ticularly requires correction. It is insisted with the contractor^ 
that the rum furnished to the troops should be of good quality, 
and at least one year old. It is notorious, that hot and raw spi- 
rit from the still is coloured, and cooked up in a few weeks, or 
even days, and sold to the. troops as old rum. It is of the utmost 
consequence to the health of the soldier that this should be cor- 
rected ; and is easily so corrected by immediate purchase^ under 
certain regulations, superintended by a committee of the Gover- 
nor and Counci], directly from the planters in each island. 

On the subject of clothing, what is conducive to comfort an4 
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health is now well understood ; and I shall say little on this head. 
A regimental store of thin and light flannels is, above all, neces- 
sary. Suddenly checked perspiration is the most frequent cause 
of disease in the tropical climates ; and flannel next the skin, 
and worn at all times, is the best preservative : I believe it is 
already in general lise. 

Adverting to the station of troops in the West Indies, it h^a 
been observed, that dry and airy situations are to be preferred ; 
the facing and apertures of the barracks should be accommodated 
to the situation. Open galleries and sheds should shelter every 
passage and communication, covering the windows from the beat- 
ing in of the rains, and preventing the soldier's exposure to the 
meridian sun, in every case, when actual service and duty do not 
require it. Not only each sentry walk, but the very parade 
should be covered. The barracks being properly built, and 
adapted to a certain number of men, should on no occasion re- 
ceive beyond the complement : above all, the apartments for 
sleep should never be crouded ; in itself it is most prejudicial to 
health ; but further, in consequence of a, chamber being occa- 
sionally so crouded, the stifled soldier's resource, and a fatal one 
it may prove, is to throw open the windward casements, and let 
in the heavy night dews on those in sleep, which, checking the 
persj>iration so necessary to health and life in those climates, may 
occasion fevers, fluxes, and the whole train of tropical, dis- 
orders. 
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I presume not to discuss the subject of hospitals, but yet on 
this head I must venture one remark^ which I made whilst in the 
island of St. Vincent's, in 1792, and which I now copy from the 
entry in a little journal which I kept at the time. 

" Some islands being much more healthy than others, and 
certain stations in those islands having been found more advan- 
tageous than others, not only to actual health, but to the reco- 
very of invalids ; — it occurs to me, that a dcpSt for military in- 
i^alids and convalescents should be established in some one island ; 
and the place be selected by medical commissioners, having 
before them military returns, and every document of past and 
comparative health, added to such personal inspection and obser- 
vation as may best direct their judgment, and choice of situatioiit 
for a general hospital of recovery. 

" Such place of depot being chosen and prepared, soldiers from 
every regiment, and whatever island, after tedious intermittents, 
Kver complaints, and other chronical cases, or consequent debi- 
lity, should be sent for the re-establishment of health and 
strength, before the constitution is wholly broken and enervated 
by the disorder, or its effects. My information, in the first 
instance, would direct to Dorsetshire Hill, in the island of 3t. 
Vincent's/' 

I am aware,' in having discoursed so much at large on this 
subject, that I am liable to the imputation of having trespassed 
on the province of those exclusively entitled to discuss the mat* 
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ters in question from professional education and practice : but my 
motives of affection and regard for the British soldiery^ guard me 
from any disquietude at. the censure of presumption in» this 
respect ; and if any one observation which I have made shall be 
selected as worthy of attention, and the measures thereon adopted 
shall conduce to the better health and comfort of troops in the 
West Indies, the most fastidious reader will, in such case, I 
trust, pass over what remains of inistakeu or superfluous remark 
with indulgence and excuse* 
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CHAP. XV. 

Observations on Limited Military Service^ as applicable to Troops 

serving in the West Indies. 


A MEASURE hath been lately proposed and adopted i^ 
Parliament, and is now ^^ a law of the land/' by which each Biii- 
tish soldier for the infantry, is in future to be*enlbted for the 
limited term of seven years ; and at that period of service, has 
the option of re-engagement at an advanced pay, or of then 
claiming his discharge. 

Ojie of the leading objections taken to this wise, humane, and 
altogether excellent regulation, proposed by the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Windham, arose from the difficulties which were 
argued, as attending its application to British regiments in the 
West Indies ; and the opposers of the measure insisted on the 
embarrassments to the service, and on the expence to the public, ' 
which the frequent reliefs, and excliange of recruits for discharged 
men, would occasion, under the circumstances of distance, and 
contingencies of service, peculiar to the West India station. 

A case was then stated in reference to the negro troops, or 
black corps, and a question arose, of how far these soldiers should, 
or could, be comprised in the regulation proposed. 
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I shall suggest another special case, not adverted to in Par-^ 
Uament, namely, that of foreign soldiers^ having more particu- 
larly in view those of the six battalions of the 66th regiment, 
usually stationed in the West Indies. ' I shall first submit my 
observations on the general subject, and then consider these cases 
distinctively* 

From the military returns entered in a former page, the mor^ 
tality of troops on the West India station appears to be great, 
and truly deplorable ; but that mortality hath yet been exagge« 
rated in the public opinion, by the observation of— ^bow few sol* 
diers have heretofore returned from service in that quarter of the 
empire. The inference of almost certain death to those who em*^ 
bark for the West India station, hath probably arisen fitom the 
effects of the paltiy economy and crud practice of drafting re^** 
ments, when nominally relieved, and turning over whatever re- 
tnained of effective soldiers, to serve in the regiment n6wly ar* 
rived, or, in plain terms, to continue in the West Indies till they 
died. 

It has been stated to me, that since I was in the islands, this 
practice hath been reformed : but the system of keeping regiments 
on the West India station for a greater number of^ years, than the 
European constitution can resist and survive exposure to military 
fatigue in these climates, hath done away much, if not all, of the 
good consequences to be expected froni a reform in the practice 
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of drafting the men, and which could not be too strongly repro- 
bated. 

British regiments have heretofore remained on the West India 
station eight, ten, and even fourteen years, and till their coin- 
plement was exhausted^ or reduced to non-commissioned officers 
and invalids. On their return to England, not even these ghosts 
of the departed regiment were seen ; they ranged only within the 
pale of Chelsea; or if, in exception, some one poor spectre of a 
man stalked forth to his native village, he was greeted (as usual 
pn ghostly appearances) with more of terror than of affection^ 
whilst he the " secrets of his prison-house revealed.'' The expo- 
sure to service in that country, " from whose bourne no traveller 
Tetumed," could not but operate in prejudice to the general re- 
cruiting of our armies ; and the removing this objection from the. 
£nglish villager's mind» is surely no light recommendation of the 
measure of limited service, in regard tp the fecility of recruitings . 
whilst it hath the higher value of justice and humanity, in consi-* 
deration of those who may actually enlist. 

But some regulation of military station in the West Indies 
is yet further required, before the measure of limited service can 
have all the good effects of which, in this view, it is capable^ 
In conformity with the leading principle of limited service, and 
applying it further, and to those actually enrolled, as far as relates 
to their service in the West Indies, I venture to propose, that in 
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future no British regiment should remain on the West India sta^ 
tion more than four years. 

In result of the observations which I made during a residence 
in the islands at different periods in 1791 and 1802, I am per« 
suaded that such regulation as I suggest, would be of advantage 
to the service, in every public and military point of view ; and 
therewith may be comprised, that it would not only contributa 
to the health and preservation of the soldier actusdly serving, na 
I shall clearly explain ; but furnish an inducement for others to 
enlist, which a view of the early and effective returns of those 
who have served, must naturally produce. 

It is true that Europeans, on their first arrival in the West 
Indies, are liable to fevers, and other disorders, from a climate 
and habits of life ao new to them ; and in the West India phrase^ 
** they require a seasoning,'* before their health can be confirmed 
and depended upon. 

But it is equally true that Europeans, after a certain number 
of years' residence, &11 into relaxed habits and chronical com* 
plaints, «whieh may shew more invalids, proportionate to numbers, 
in the regimental returns of a seventh, or eighth year, though 
perhaps not more deaths, comparatively, than in the year of 
arrival. In particular, ulcerated ancles, and diseased legs, are 
prevalent in regiments which have over-stayed the period of the 
European constitution's resistance to a tropical climate ; and ai 
military return of effectives, instead of invalids, is amongst 
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the gop4 eonsequence^ to l3e eiFpepte^ from fftilier exchtuogis 
and relief. 

The Umiting the irtay c^ regents in tbe West Indies, is not 
c»Jy conformablQ to the principle, but warranted, and called for, 
by thi9 specific provisions of thit plan of limited service which its 
^ble find worthy author hath so well devised, wi^ the hiappy 
combination of advantage to his country, and of individiial com;* 
fort and resource to every brave subject that enrolls in its service^ 
The removing the terror which hangs over the long continuance 
•f a regiment on the West India statspn, will be in aid of an 
essential provision of the. plan, by removing a principal objection 
to ri^enlisting in such regiment: it will give to the inducements of 
increased pay, and of higher character in the line, all the desireil 
^ct which could scarcely otherwise on the West India station 
be expected, save in some solitary instance of military enthu* 
slasm. 

Six months under the actual regulation being added to the 
term enlisted for, in case the soldier, at the expiration of his 
9even years, should be serving in the West Indies ; and four years 
(as I have ventured to propose) being tbe utmost continuance of 
liis regiment pn the station, from the djate of its arrival ; I do not 
conceive that the miles emeritus would hasten to quit his batta- 
lion on the West India station, more than on any other ; but re- 
enlist, and this even with some preference for awaiting the return 
borne with his comrades, at a period so early in view. And here I 
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venture a strong and decided opinion, that the re-enlisting after 
the first term of engagement for seven years is expired, will be very 
general. From what I have observed of men, and especially of 
bodies of men, I infer, that although the quitting a regiment at the 
expiration of seven years, and whilst in health and the prime of 
life, will be no desertion under the Mutiny Act, yet it will be a 
liind of desertion, and a disgrace, in the eye of comrade-soldiers ; 
and I doubt not, in many regiments, an esprit du carps will 
arise, to substitute fourteen years of service, as a sort of regiila- 
tion amongst themselves. 

I must then contend, that those who will claim their dis- 
charge in the first instance, may be very few; and those who, at 
the expiration of fourteen years, should have their discharge, can- 
not, under the casualties of so long service, be numerous; and in 
either case, for thar return home from the West Indies, above six 
hundred trading vessels offer annually a ready passage ; and the 
expence of hired transports can scarcely, on this account, be ne« 

cessary. 

It will be for Ministers and the War Office to decide, whe- 
ther regimental recruits shall from time to time embark from 
Bngland, to restore the complement of a diminished corps, or 
whether entire reg'unents shall go out, to sustain the general re- 
turn of West India guards and garrisons, leaving particular regi- 
ments there stationed, on reduced musters; with the recruits pre- 
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pared, and training at home, ready to join, as successively each 
regiment shall return to Europe, 

Times of war, and expeditions in the West Indies, have beeu 
stated as forming a special case, in objection to the measure of 
limited service, when applied to our m'ditary establishment in that 
quarter of the empire. Extending even, as I propose, the prin-^ 
ciple of limited service to the destination and stay of entire regi- 
ments, I yet cannot descry any thing in this, or other objection, 
which is not to be met, and over-ruled, by advantages of greater 
and paramount consideration. 

In times of war, more troops will of course be required for 
colomal garrisons, as generally for defence in other parts of the 
British dominions. As to a disposable force for enterprise and 
attack, the objections to limited service, if any, apply not. more 
in the West Indies than in Germany, Italy, or Egypt. 

Specifically as to colonial service, the objection alone remains 
of the expence of transports, and employ of convoys: for the 
latter. Great Britain, pre-eminent and commanding in naval 
power, must, at all times during war, cover the seas with its 
ships in divers directions; and looking to the occa^onally de« 
fenceless state of our islands, and their want of convoys for 
the produce home, during the two last summers, I may ven- 
ture to suggest, that British squadrons more frequently passr 
iog the Atlantic, in the track of reinforcements to. the West 
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Indies, for from a misdirection of force, may be turned to account 
in the general system and management of warfare : this presumes 
merely sagacity and enterprise to characterize the national coun- 
cils ; and if this is not so, surely neglect or misuse is no criterion 
of fault in any institution, or to be impleaded against its use and 
merits. As to the mere e^spence of vessels of burthen, or trans- 
ports, a set-off will be hereafter shown, more than compensating 
any national charge in that respect. 

In the regulations of limited service, well arid wisely carried 
into effect, and with such auxiliary measures as Government shall 
devise for adapting the military establishment to various cases and 
circumstances, I foresee no disadvantage or difficulties whatever 
in regard to the colonial service; but on the contrary, I look 
forward to regiments on the West India station more efficient as 
not broken and worn down by corruption of temperament, and 
lassitude of habit, and with sores and debility crouding to the 
island hospitals, — Chelsea and the grave. Advantages of health 
and life will follow, too, fronx the soldier's mind being cheerfully 
directed to relief at fixed periods. 

I have often had occasion to observe, how greatly the spirits 
of hope and confidence fortify against disease in the West Indies • 
and from analogies in domestic life, I may presume, that the sol- 
dier having early relief, and a return home to his native country^ 
in view, will be cleared from that predisposing cause of malady and 
death, of whicb^ in those climates, languor and dejection of spi- 
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rits are too commonly the forerunners. Low spirits and low 
fever, if not synonymous, are little distant, in the countries 
1 am mentioning : and the best physicians there consider despon- 
dency as the worst of symptoms, even when the man is otherwise 
in apparent health. 

Many a British grenadier, *^ careless of life as hopeless of 
relief/' has sunk into feverish depression, and been carried to an 
untimely grave in the West Indies ; who, had he been enlisted 
for limited service, and with limitation, too, of his regiment's 
^tay under that ^climate which oppresses him, would have borne 
up with an animatioo resisting it£^ fytaX influ^ice, and have lived 
to re-embark. 

No one who has visited the West Indies will object to me a^ 
fanciful, in ascribing these efiects of life and death to the re- 
lative and predisposing influences of alacrity or dejection. It is 
in these above all other countries, that good spirits are not less 
tibe promoters than the symptoms of health : and I augur, that 
under the new regulations of limited service, the mortality in regi* 
ments on the West India station will not only be less, but the 
survivors will be more contented, eheerful, healthy, and efficient 
soldiers. 

My mind hath been so strongly impressed with the interest 
of this subject, that I have been led to a discussion of it at 
greater length than I at first proposed : dismissing the general 
question of limited service, as applied to troops ia the West 
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Indies, I recur to the special cases which I premised^ and which 
I shall now more briefly consider. 

Adverting to the " Black Corps/' I find the subject fall of 
difficulties ; but these are rather belonging to their original esta« 
bli^hment, than to any operation of the scheme of service iq. 
question. 

In fiict, few, if any, of the negroes in die Black ' corps have 
been enlisted as British soldiers ; they have been mostly slavey 
bought, and enrolled ; and, however enrolled, are yet slaves in 
the consideration of the legislature and courts of judicature 
in the West Indies: when in the island of St. Vincent's,. I 
reme'mber an instance of a negro corporal being, by hii^ officers^ 
brought forward to give testimony on a question of riot and 
assault, when his evidence was deemed inadmissible, and h& such 
rejected by the Ckief Justice, Mr. Otdey , on the grounds of hi^i 
beingaskve. ' 

Tolegali^any manumission, and constitute a free negro, it 
is most humaiMly provided by ooloQial law,, that ^security must 
be entered into, and lodged with the Public Treasurer of what- 
ever island, for an annuity of ten^ pounds' sterling, : for provision 
and subsistence to the negro so made free. Without such sure^ 
being given (and how it is to be given I know not), the discharge 
of a negro soldier, at the expiration of seven,, or any number of 
years, would throw bam on the puUic as an ^^ outcast slave :'* 
and this with much embiurrasameht and difficulty on the crril 
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4epariiiirat of Goy^rament in the colonies, which could scarcely 
distrain on the Colonel, and would unwillingly distress the 
iiOldier. 

The case of the Black Corps does not, then, come within 
4he regulatbn in question : the negro soldiers have not been, 
and generally cannot be, procured by the ordinary modes of re* 
cniiiting: they have not been, and cannot be, enlisted; 
fffid ther^Ke cannot, cm any terms of enlistment, claim 
fbeir discharge, but must cofitinue to senre until unfit for 
(Knrioe» 

From these statements it is, however, obvious,, that some 
je^gulationfl, especially adapted to these corps, are necessary ; and 
Ifaa^ more so ait this advanced period of dieir establishment, and 
vhea a provision and retreat for invalided and aged negro s<^ 
dkn may be soon required :--H>r are they, one and altt to be 
admitted in-pensioners of Chelsea ? Could even sat^ an aceom* 
HKdtttion be given, a single English winter would, I fear, be a 
aufiSerance to the aged negro, which no c<mifi>rts q{ that excellent 
institution onuld compensate. 

Lastly^ I. advert to ibe regulations of limited service as 
applicable to the six battahons of the 60th raiment, usually sta* 
tioned in the West^Indies^ and consisting chiefly of soldiers en« 
listed firom Germany* 

. Not being appnzed of how far. it is proposed, that the r^guk* 
t3on should apply to these regiments, I will, for argument's sake». 
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t it doth apply, and suppose, that German soldiers 
be enlisted on like terms as British. As tar as the 

avoid any repetition of suggefi^n» or 
remarks which I have before stated : but as, in r^rence to these* 
battalions, it may be of advantage to our colonial establiskn^its^ 
and fot the pub&; interest, that the measure of limited service 
should be carried to its very letter; I will admk the extreme and" 
im^bable case which I rejected in the first instance, and wiK 
rappose evefy Getrmaa soldier to claim and have his disdiarge at 
iibt expiration of sev^i years. 

Whether irom more phlegmatie eonstitutbra and patient 
temper, or from moie firugal habits of diet, or fibm whtitevec: 
cause, the forrign soldiers ^ ihe 60tb Mgiment AppeM t»! 
sttfier less from l^e West-&dia dimate than tho British ttoops^ 
generally do. Many dfoilrastaficeis may, ' in eomlmlalioi^' 

healdi^ : emi^nant from: thiBEr na- 
tive country, Ihese Genteans ^seem to have lost aSI regwd for 
^ir former homes ; their minds mid nerves are not shook with' 
rsgrets aidi' a longmg for Em^rope; they are genera% salssfied 
with where they are, and are ready to become settlers, ami 
domesticate in a West India cdohy, as opportunity shall ofier, 
and as, in occasional instancea of discharge, they have already 
done* 
• Govenment then, in this case, may avail itself of c&k 
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charges^ under the regulation of limited service, to convert dis- 
t>anded soldiers into the most valuable settlers ; and to form the 
basis of a population and militia, adding gradually to the cultiva- 
tion^ settlement, and internal* strength of each colony; and pro* 
gressively admitting of a reduction of the establishment of British 
troops for colonial security, at least in times of peace, by such 
^ubstitution'rof native force. 

In many islands, but particularly in Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Dominica, Tobago, and St. Vincent's, lands at the disposal 
of the Crown might be granted out, in small lots of ten or 
more acr^s, to each discharged German soldier. Pursuing this 
system, in tb^ Qourae of. a few yearsr much of the interior 
of^t^sa i^la»dfi wo4ld :|^;0cci|pie4 Jby gftrde^rs, and rearerji 

A t 

pf porters, poultry^ and other, i^tpck, and the. coasts with 
fishermen.;; /pll; pf^ loyal ,an4 indMstripu^ ^ce, adding w^th 
and: ,$eduri|ty to; the cdiqnje^i bimI i|icreaMi)g and rchjsapen* 
iilg proyisipns and live, ptoqk :&r the su{^ly of the mercantile 
6)iipping, and fpr those of tba /lavy and . armies of the mother- 
country, at any time detached . to tbs^t' quarter of the British 


Having enujoierated these and othier advantages likely to 
laccrue from the measure of limiting the duration of military ser* 
vice in the West Indies, ' whether of individual soldiers, or of 

^viirt regiments ; I shall revert to the objections which hav6 been 

» 


m^^^'^m 
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made, and particularly to that of the national expence to be 
incurred by additional transports. The objection m itself is Ught, 
of little moment, and easily answered ; but it leads to collateral 
subjects deserving of the most serious consideration, and the 
discussion of which, in the following Chapter, will conclude thi^ 
IVIiscellany. ' • 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Thfi Tfumptni Service an essential B:esQurce to the $hipping In^ 

terest of Great Britain in times of War. 


IT hath been observed in a foimer page of this Miscellan j, 
that it is indispensable to the fair competition and sale of. British 
produce and manufecturesy that they should pass to the foreign 
market clear of those surcharges of freight, insurance, convoys^ 
and demurrage, ^hich, in times of Mrar, are necessarily imposed 
on cargoes conveyed by British ships ; and that, in cases of naval 
warfare, a proportion of the carrying trade hath usually passed 
over to neutral bottoms, as a temporary resource of commerdai 
economy, and therewith of national interest. In the present in* 
stance, the amount of the carrying trade so transferred, wiU ap* 
|)ear firom the following table, printed by Order o^ the House of 
Commons, May 8, 1806. 
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Comparative Account of the Number and Tonnage of British and 
Foreign Vessels which entered the several Ports of Great Brituin^ o^ 
different Periods of Peace and War. 


•••••••••••• 


179I5 yearofpeace^ 

2801^ yearoiwar^ •••••••••••• 


wuSEISn^sr 


Sbqit. 


19^030 
10,347 


Reduction of British shippingi 


Increase of foreign ships, 


•••••• 


1683 


•••• 


Took 


^w!^nShlpZ 


Shipt.| 


TOMb 


1,587,6453477 
1,378,620 5497 


209,095 


304,074 
780,155 


•••••••• 


... 13020! 476.081 


Sapposing each foreign ship to return with a fufi cargo^ the^x^ 
port carrying trade, which hath passed over to neutral vesselsi il 
476,081 tons of merchandize^ in 3020 ships. As (his graady 
exceeds the reduced tonnage <^ British i^pping, we vaaj placfi 
some part to the account of increased manufacture and trade i 
but a further inference is, that many British nerchant*idiips je^ 
keeping the seas and in employ, are to amount, in part at least, 
of this excess by foreign shipping deprived of their freight ; and 
that being thus distressed by incomplete lading, a further aban-^ 
donment of the trade and reduction of British shipping may 
yearly be expected. 

In truth, the resort to neutral bottoms,' if other than tempo* 
rary and occasional, is full of danger to the vital interests of the 
State : in long protracted wars, this resource for our manu&bC^ 
tares and commerce is not safe, for our Navy. 
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In July 1806, in the debates of the House of Commons on 
the American Intercourse Bill, it was forcibly urged, *• that the 
carrying trade being reduced, and, as apprehended, further di- 
minishing from year to year, during a long period of war, it would 
be difficult, from deficiency of shipping, to resume it on return of 
peace ; as, whilst the old merchant-vessels were falling into decay,, 
and many yet were out of employ^ the ship-builders would have 
no orders, and no vessels be ready, or even on the stocks, pre- 
paring to supply their place/' The worthy Members for the City 
of London supported these allegations by petitions from the 
^hip-pwnerS) stating their heavy loss from ships out of employ ; 
and by others froni^ the ship^)uilders, representing that their bu« 
giness was oxi .the decline ; that for the year 1806 scarcely any 
orders for building had been received ; and that the few ships 
lately ^built on speculation, and to retain their workmen, had been 
sold at a loss, or remained on hand. 

The importance of these statements has induced me to inquire 
into their validity^ and with this view carefuUy to examine the 
voluminous report of all decked vessels, of whatever dimensions, 
from five to 1200 tons, built in the several ports and yards o£ 
Great Britain at the periods of 1790 and 1791» compared with 
those of 1804 and 1805. 

My analysis of these official returns (if here inserted at length) 
would too far disjoin and interrupt the subject of this essay ; but 
I ought not to with-hold from the public, a document and autho- 
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rity on wMch so many important considerations arise, and I shall 
place it in an Appendix to this Chapter ; a summary of the total3 
will answer my present purpose. 


No. I. 

Comparative Return of all Decked Fessels and Ships built in the Ports 
of Great Britain at different Periods of Peace and War: each Pc- 
riodTwo Years. 

Beturn to House of Ckmmum*, Jnoo 24, 1806. 



1790-1. 

1804-5. 

Increase, 

Decrease. 

Tessels under 100 tons, •••«••• 
Ships ••...•.• 100 tons to 200, 
Ditto ..•...•• 200 — to 800, 
Ditto .•..•... 800 — to 400, 
Ditto ••.....• 400 — to 500, 
Ditto .•..••.• 500 — to 650, 
India ships 800 — to 1200, 

994 
244 

102 

58 

5 

8 

5 

918 

827 

99 

45 

^S 

7 

7 

•••• 

88 
•••• 

""l8 
4 
2 

76 
•••• 
3 
8 
•••• 
•••• 
•••• 

Total ships, ••.•••••- 

1406 

1428 

22 

•••• 

Total tonnage^...... 

122,827 

151,207 

28,380 

•••• 


Kk 


.^■_r 
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No. IL 

Comparative Summary of Ships built in the Ports of Great Britain the 

Two last Years, 1804 and 1805. 

Return to House of Commons, June %4, 1800. 



1804. 

1805. 

Increase of 
SmaU VeMeb. 

E)ecreste o( 

Lai^Shipa. 

Vessels under 100 tons, ........ 

Ships ........ 100 tons to 200, 

Ditto ........ 200 — to 300, 

Ditto ........ 300 — to 400, 

Ditto •....••. .400 - — to 500, 

Ditto ...M... 500 — to 650, 
India ships 800 — to 1200, 

432 

175 

61 

27 

13 

4 

2 

486 

152 

38 

20 

10 

S 

5 

54 

...M..... 

...M..... 

s 

........ . 

8S 

23 

7 

S 

1 

Total ships, .......... 

714 

• 

714 

57 

67 

Total tonnage, ...... 

79,612l 71,495 

...M..M. 

8117 


On referring to the Tables at large, as exhibited in the Ap- 
pendix, many subjects of interest will occur to an attentive exa- 
miner of the articles of which they are composed.. For my pre- 
sent purpose it is merely necessary to note one artide of detml, 
and to direct my reader's observation to the fact — that severally 
in these Tables, in proportion as the building of smaller vesseb 
has increased, that of larger ships has diminished ; and thereon 
to suggest, that not mere numbers, but rather the tonnage and 
dimension of ships taken with numbers, is the just criterion of 
the extent and prosperity of the shipping interest of the country. 
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Obsemng on the different periods of 1791 and 1805, it oc- 
curs that, in years of peace, the building of ships is annually re- 
quired to an amount which may fully replace losses by wreck or 
weather, or vessels in decay from long service, and broken up, 
as likewise to accommodate an increase of trade, should such be 
the case- In years o£ war, the loss by captures is further to be 
supplied; but, on the other hand, prize-ships made free and 
registered, may more than furnish that supply. Under every 
consideration, the addition of 28,380 tons of shipping in 1804-5, 
or above 14,000 tons by the year, more than was built the year 
preceding the war, may be presumed hitherto to have kept up 
the complement of British shipping, and to have preserved the 

ft 

mercantile basis of the British Navy yet unimpaired.. So far the 
public mind may be relieved from anxiety, as to the actual fitate 
of this national resource. 

Referring again to the more compendious Tabks, I cannot 
but remark on this part of the subject, that a misapprehension 
has arisen and excited alarm, from the narrowing an attention to 
what is nearest to us, and particularly to the outcry of — London 
and the Thames! From 1790-1 to 1804-5, London, Bristol, 
and Liverpool, have decreased in ship-building (for those periods 
of two years each, taken comparatively) 69 ships, and 7696 tons ; 
but then Newcastle, Wliitehaven, and above all, Sunderland, 
have in the same period increased their ship-building, by 55 ves- 
sels, and 15,967 tons. In truth and fact, the trade shifting its 

Kk2 
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groundy the losers have been loud in their complaints, whibt the 
gainers, as usual, have been silent ; but the nation, as a sharer 
with each party, and fairly apprised of the balance in account, will 
resume its confidence in the general firm. * 

Yet considering the second Table of ships built in 1804-5, 
and taking a more enlarged view of the subject, the apprehen* 
sions may be too well founded,, of probable and progressive de- 
cline of the merchant-shipping, from the date of this sera of the 
war ; when the policy of the enemy directs his hostilities more 
especially against the vent of our manufactures and intercourse 
with the markets of Europe, and therewith against the carrying 
trade and shipping interest of this country. 

In the long duration of pohtical contests there is ever some 
crisis, some point of time and circumstance, on which revolution 
turns* The British Statesman, watching over the interests of our 
naval establishment, will anxiously observe the minutest tendency 
to mis-direction or decline; being well assured that, without 
timely check, and on the very outset, the course to loss and ruin 
will be accelerated, and with an increased momentum, baffling 
intervention and resistance at a future period. In political cases, 
antidotes oftener avail than remedies ; the pre-disposing cause to 
evil may be controuled, but the malady conoing on, be incu« 
rable. 

When we recur to a former Table in this Chapter, exhibiting^ 
as an effect of nine years of war, the transfer in 1801, of 476,081 


1 
\ 
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tons of carrying trade to foreign i^ipping^ we cannot but listen 
to with anxiety, and accredit the complaints of the British shipw 
owners in 1806, ^^ of their further and progressive loss from ships^ 
out of employ/' When we observe the decrease of above 8000 
tons of shipping, being so much less built in 1805 than in the 
preceding year, we cannot without alarm hear the ship4)uilder9 
deplore, *^ that they have scarcely any orders for ships in 1806^ 
whilst many built heretofore on speculation, yet remain on ha^d/' 
Moreover, the united evidence is but too consistent, for if feWef 
«hips are employed, fewer, in course, will be required and built; 

These statements afford matter of mrimis consideration iiH 
deed ; nor, in the dilemma between repugnant interests of ma* 
^u&ctures to be carried, and of ships to carry ; of mer rhandi«| 
and of merchant-ships ; of wealth to sustain naval force, and of 
the navy itself-^oes any solution of the difficiilties occutf 
which may fully obviate the fear of deterioration, and final loss of 
that shipping basis, on which alone the Imperial Navy can be 
supported ; for if, to the return of peace, the mercantile shipping 
is not kept up, and ready to engage and employ the crews then 
to be discharged from the ships of war, as likewise to receive 
others, and educate a succession of seamen, for tiie future service 
of their country, the naval power of Britain is gone for ever. 

Reverting to the immediate subject prescribed in the title of 
tliis Chapter, I must suggest, that an increased transport service 
is an increased carrying trade, and, as far as it goes, may, in times 
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of war, compensate for the partial alienation of mercantile cargoes, 
by employing a proportion of shipping in the carrying of troops, 
and so retaining it efiective for freights of another sort, whenever 
the surcharges which obstructed its employ shall be taken off, 
on return of peace. In this view, the transports to be required 
for the conveying additional reliefs to and from the West Indies, 
yif\}l afford a temporary resource to our shipping interest ; and the 
charge of more frequent passage will be amply repaid by such re- 
turn of national advantage. This rests not on mere speculation ; 
the ship-builders' letters from Hull directly advert to their resource 
from contracts for the ronveyaiice of troops ; and of the extraor- 
dinary number of 82 ships built at Sunderland in 1804-5, from 
^eir dimension and tonnage, a part may be presumed to have 
been expressly provided with a view to Government service. Yet 
it may be justly obser\'ed, that the assistance of the carrying 
trade afforded by the transport service must be occasional, and 
cannot have the effect of an entire reUef : but what can have it, 
in the case adverted to ? Peace alone can have the effect ; and 
peace cannot have a certain and fvHl effect, if too long delayed. 

The evil is the result of long protracted war, and with such 
war, must continue, increase, and gain head and strength, and 
from year to year become less remediable. 

Long protracted wars ever have been, and ever must be, 
pregnant with mischief and disorders to every condition of people 
and government so unhappily engaged; but most of all, will they 
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fatally afiect a commercial people, and a free govermnent^ such 
as ours. 

Long duration of war must, in its nature and course, divert 
from social duties and occupations ; must depress industry, and 
obstruct commercial intercourse ; must corrupt manners and mo« 
rals ; and, finally, must efiect a change, not only in the charao- 
ters and conduct of men, but in the character and constitution of 
the state itself; for at the same time that long habits of mihtaiy 
dissipation and distinctions must cast in oblivion, or impair th^ 
domestic virtues and gradations of society, the miUtary principle? 
of despotbm and subjection will creep in to vitiate, and ultimately 
to supersede those of regulated government and liberty. 

Commerce, and a capying trade, is but one of the losseflf, 
and not the most important loss, to be apprehended, from an 
over-protracted state of war. 

Justin, speaking of the continued war with the Feloponnese, 
says, ^^ non erant Athenienses vi victi, sed fortune varietate de* 
bellati" — Industry was warred down, commerce was warred 
down, the sense of virtue and freedom was warred down, and all 
finally was lost. 

I have heard the language, and in societies where I should 
have expected better and wiser consideration, ^^ that war is to be 
preferred to ant/ peace with the present enemy of Great Britain.'* 
Vain, light, and improvident indeed is the language, which ob- 
jects not to terms of peace, but to peace itself ; as if a state of 
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perpetual war was a fitting condition of civilized society, and so 
to be preferred, and by a people and government such as ours. 
The intimations with which I have introduced this important sub« 
ject, lead to far other inference* 

In any negotiation for peace, may our Ministers peremptorily 
tequire conditions of honour, justice, and security ; as I trust my 
country hath jret the further means to contend for these her 
'lightful pretensions by force of arms : but let us remember, that 
no war is, or can be just and wise, which is not waged with views 
^ peace* 

On good and fiur conditions, I pray to God that peace may 
speedily be restored to my country ! and with this earnest and 
hettt^Mt prayer I dose this Miscellany. 
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USEFUL AND VALUABLE BOOKS 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. OR IN COURSE OF PUBLICATIOV, 

By RICHARD PHILLIPS, 

NO. 6, BHIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 

AND WHICH MAY BE HAD OF Alt BOOKSELLERS, AND DEALERS IN BOOKS. 


A New Cydopadia, completed in Ttvelve Parts, in Twelve Months. 

' On Saturday, March the Ist, 1806^ was published, and on the first Day of every following Month has been publishedj and 

will continue to be published^ 

A PART, IN QUARTO, PRICE NINE SHILLINGS BACH> OP 

A NEW AND COMPENDIOUS 

DICTIONARY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 

To be completed within the year, by the publication of one Part on the first day of every Month ; the whole making Tweire Parti, at Nine 
Shillings each, or Two large and elegant quarto Volumes, with One Hundred anci Twenty superior Engravings, by Mr. Heath and 
Mr. Porter. 

By G. GREGORY, D. D. 

Doctor in Philosophy and the Arts, and Honorary Member of the Imperial University of Wilna ; Member of the Manchester and Newcastle 

Literary and Philosophical Societies; Honorary Member of the Bpard of Agriculture; Domestic Chaplain to the Lord 

Bishop of Ltandaff ; Author of Essays Historical and Moral; the Economy of Nature, &c. 

A DICTIONARY of ARTS and SCIENCES in a compendious form, sufficiently copious without being prolix, accurate but not diflfuse, • 
divested of all superfluous matter, compressing rather than copying what has been done by others, and exhibiting a clear but concise view 
of the present state of the various branches of human knowledge, has long been a desirable object to the Bnglish reader. 

The following are ihe immediate Advantages which are promised to the Purchasers of this new Dictionary. ^ 

First, // will exhibit a compefidiian of all human knowisdgey the more lumS/itms because cleared of all extraneous matter; rather practical 
than speculative; and in which particulfur attention will be paid to the most useful branches. 

Second, // will be of a convenient and comparativefy portable size, calculated to lie on the table of every studious person, as a boek ofc(nu 
slant reference. 

Third, // will be printed so as to correspond with the qiuarto editions of Dr. Johnson* s Dictionary; and the possessors of both works 
will thus havCf in/our quarto volumes, and ai a moderate expehce, aU the literary aid whicli the English student or reader can possib/y 
require, ■ 

History, 

THE HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN from the Revolution of 1688, (when Hume's History terminates,) to the Treaty of 
Amiens in 1802. By WILLIAM BELSHAM, Esa. Anew edition, being the pourth, including recent corrections and consi* 
derable additions by the author ; in twelve uniform volumes octavo, price 51. 5s. in boards. 

A^. B, This is the ONtY HISTORY of the same period, and the only ifniform work which contirmes the history of Mr, Hume to the present 
tifne. thereby completing a series of our national history ^ with spirit^ fidelity ^ and ability ^frem the aboripnal Britotis to the yedr 1802. 

The History of George the Third may be bad separately, in eight volumes, price 31. 13s. in boards, or any two velumes may 
be had separately, price 9s. each in boards. 

This work enables those persons who are possessed of Smollet*s History to the death of George //. or qfSmoUet and Hume, to compleat a 
series of English Histmy aifwrt to the peace of Amiens in 1 802. 

The History of England, from the Invasion of Julius Cssar to the Revolution, by David Hume, Esq. in eight volumes, oc« 
tavo, with portraits* price 21. l68. in boards. 

Jf3r* Hiimt^s and Belsham^s Histories, from the aborigifial Britons to the Peace of Amiens j may be had complete in 
Twenty uniform Volumes^ price Eight Pounds^ in boards^ of all Booksellers. 

The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by Edward Girbon, Esq. in twelve volumes, last edition, in octavo^ 
price 41. 4t. in boards. 

The HISTORY of ihe LATE WAR, from its commencement in 1792, until the definitive treaty- of peace between Great Britain and 
France in 18/)2. To which are annexed, a review of the causes, and early progress of the French revolution, together withxopious indexes. 
By ALEXANDER STEPHENS, of the honourable society of the Middle Temple, Esq. In two very large volumes, medium 4to. 
iilusiraied with m^ips, price 31. Ids. 6d. in boards. ^ 

AN UNIVERSAL HISTORY, ancient and modern, comprehending a correct and dbmplete view of the transactions of every 
Nation, Kingdom, and Empire on the globe, from the earliest accounts of time, to the general peace ot 1802. In twenty-five elegant volumes, 
price 39. 9d. each in boards, upon common paper, and 5s. in boards, upon fine paper. By WILLIAM MAYOR, LL.D. vicar of Hurley 
in Berkshire, chaplain to the Earl of Moira, author of the British Nepos, &c. &c. The two editions of this valuable work may be had done 
up in three kinds of binding, at the following prices : 


Common paper, in boards -• .^£4 13 6 

Ditto ditto half'bound • •••• 5 

Ditto ditto calf-gilt 5 15 6 


Fine and laige paper, in boards £S 5 

Ditto ditto half-bound 6 16 6 

Ditto ditto calf*gilt 7 10. e 


Nifie volumes of this work are ouupied with Ancient aiui Sixteen with Modem History ; and these principal parts or any particular histofy, 
may be had separately. 

••* The EaglMi Isoguage hat hitherto bccD wkhovt my popnUr Tiew of UaWertal Hhtoiy. It will be inraediatrlj confinted hf every corapetent judge, that Bouoet it too 
shore sod nnsatUfactorr; thai Voltaire, whatever aaj be his merits in other respects, is too gay, nnelaborase, and dtioliory ; and ihit the great Ea|Itsh Universal History is rather 
CO be coosnited like a Dkiwoary tbaa to be perused as an Analysis of the svljcct to which it relates. The author of the present work has i>eeo solicitous to avoid the extremes of 
prolixiiy^wd brevity, and to bo at ooce clear, distinct, and conprchensive : he hopes,*thetefc««, that his work will prove a desirable acquisition to young persons, to public schools, 
to iaciies, to circulating libraries, to all private coUectioot, and io general, to all persons to whom the great Universal History, in sixty -six volumes, is either too volnoiioous, or too 
expensive. 

Th k HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, or a complete History of the States and Kingdoms of Europe, h-om the time of Char- 
Jemagne ; in a series of letters to a young nobleman. By WILLIAM RUSSELL, M. D. In fivejarge volumes, 8vo. 21. 5$, boards. 

Xh B HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the earliest records to the peace of 1802, for the use of schools, embellished with thirty copper* 
pLttes, ve^Ttwenixtig the most remarkable events of English History. By WILLIAM MAVOft, LL.D. In two volumes, royal l^mo. ISs. 
bound. — A small edition, in two volumes, price 10s. bound. 

XHfc HISTORY of ENGLAND to the peace of Amiens, 1802, with views of the sute of society and manners in each age, written in a 
s«riea of letters, addtcited to a young lady at school. By CHARLOTTE SMITH. In three volumes, 8ro. price 15s. bound and lettered. 

W. Lewis, Printer, P^terwosUr-rewi 


2 BOOKS reeentTi/pulUshed by R. PHILLIPS, 

The history of ENGLAND, in a terief of letieri from a nobleman to hit son (commonly atcribed to the late Lord LYTTLETON) 
two vols. 8s. in sheep. 

Dr GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY of ENGLAND abridged ^or the ute of schools, wnh several copper-plaies, price 3s. fid. bound. 

Thk history of ROME, from the foundation of the city of .Rome, till the termioatioii of the Eastern Empire. By WILLIAM 
M AVOR, LL. D. In three volumes, royal 18mo. price 158. bound, or upon common paper, price l?s. bound. 

THh H ISTORY of GREECE, from the earliest periods till its reduction int« a Roman proiince. By the SAME AUTHOR. In tw» 
volumes, rovat l8mo. with engravings, and a correct map, price 10s. bound, or 8s. updh common papen 

ANCIENT HISTORY for the use of Schools, by the Rev. J. Robinsok, Author of Grecian Antiquities, lee. &c. price 5s. bound. 

MODERN HISTORY, for the use of Schools, by the same Author, price 5s. 

The GRAMMAR of HISTORY, by means of which History may, for the first time, be taught in Schools j also by M|^. Robinson, price ^ 
bound, wuh maps. 

Biography. 

Thb life of GENERAL WASHINGTON, Commander in Chief of the American forces durine the war which established the inde. 
pendence of his country, and first president of the United States; compiled under the inspection of his nephew, the Hon. BUSHROD 
WASHINGTON, from origin?.! papers bequeathed to him by bis deceased relative. By JOHN MARSHALL, Chief Justice of the United 
Slates, &c. &c. To which is prefixed an int&oduction, containing a compendious vitrw.of the colonies planted by the English on the conti- 
nent of North America. Vols. I. II. III. IV. and V. (which compUtes the work) elegantly printed in 4to. price ll l Is. 6d. each in boards. 

Another edition printed in demy octavo, price lOs. 6d. each volume in boards. 

FEMALE BIOGRAPHY; or, Memoirs of Remarkable ancl Illustrious Wombn of all ages and countries, impanially and faithfully 
compiled from the most authentic sources, and arranged alphabetically. In six handsome volumes, 13mo. price 11. Us. 6d. in boards. 

The life and AGE of GEOFFREY CHAUCER, the father of English poetry; including memoirs of his near friend and kinsman, 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster; and views of the state of society, and the aru, from the dawn of literature In modem Europe, to the 
end of the fourteenth century^ By WILLIAM GObWIN, author ot Political Justice, Caleb Williams, &c. In two elegant volumes, 4tow 
illustrated with portraits, price 31. 13s. 6d. in boards. 

A second edi:ion of the same work, in four volumes, octavo, 11. 168. in boards. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, and CHRONOLOGICAL DICTIONARY; being a Mhful account of the lives, actions^ 
: and characters, of the most eminent persons of all Ages and Countries, 'With a recapitulation of the revolutions of states, and the succession o^ 
sovereign princes ; containing two thousand articles more than are to be found in any other Biographical Dictionary. By JOHN W ATKINS, 
LL. D. A new and greatfy etdarged editimt, in which are annexed the auihorities of each articie^ price 15s. in boards. 

MEMOIRS of a TRAVELLER, written by Himself, (the Rev. L. Dutsns) now in retirement, containing Historical, Political, and 
literary Anecdotes of many of tbe principal Personages of the present Age, 5 vols. 11. 5s. 

Thl LIFE of GENERAL deZIETEN, colonel of the royal Prussian rtgiment of hussar life-guards. By Madame OE BLUMENTHAL, 
two vols. 8vo. l4s. boards. 

MEMOIRS of the late Mrs. ROBINSON, written by HERSELF. To which are subjoined several of her original Poeas. A new 
edition, in two elegant volumes, foolscap 8vo.* half-a-euinea in boards. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE of the late L£B LGWES, the comedian, written by himself, and containing anecdotes of the English, Scot* 
tub, and Irish Stages during a period of forty years. Published by his son, JOHN LEB LEWES, Esq. in four voliunes, small 8vo. price l^ 
in boards. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE of the late SAMUEL FOOTE, commonly called the Enelish Aristophanes, with anecdotes of his cootempon^ 
ries and a collection of his bons mots, cuiBFtY aaiGiN al. By WILLIAM C00£e, Eso* in three elegaili volumes, small 8vo. price 
13s. 6d. boards. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL INDEX to the fresbnt HOUSE of COMMONS, containing correct notices of the fiv^, the fomily and party 
connections, parliamentary conduce, and other particulars^ relative to all the members of the Commons house of parliamtnt; in^nded at a 
companion to'Debreit's and Kearsley's Peerage. Closely printed in one large volume, royal ISmo. with plates, puce 9). 6d. ia boards, or 
10s. 6d. bound in red, and lettered. 

PUBLIC CHARACTERS of 1805 — 6, consisting of Biografhical Memoirs of eminent Living P&rsons, faithfully and iiv* 
partially compiled from authentic Sources. In one large volume, 8vo. price half- a- guinea, boards. 

*4»* Also new editions ^ the skvkv preceding volumes ^ each at the same price. 

WALPOLI ANA ; consisting of original bon mots, apophthegms, observations on life and literature, with extracts from unpublished lettm 
of the late HORACE WALPOLE, Earl of O&poro. In two elegant volumes, foolscap 8vo. embellished with two vignette titles, and 
with fac siinilies of the hand-writing of Mr. Gray, and Mr. Walpole, price ds. in boards. 

ADDISON lANA ; a work relating to the life, times, and contemporaries of Mr. ADDISON, on the same plan as the Waipoliana : em- 
bellished with portraits, &c. and with seven letters of Mr. Addison never before published, exactly engraved from the originals. In two 
f leeant volumes, price 10s. 6d. in boards. 

SWIFTIANA; relating to Dean SWIFT, on the plan of the two preceding, with poriraiu and with fac similiei of Swift, Boling- 
broke, Voltaire, and others of his contemporaries. In two elegant volumes, IDs. 6d. boards. 

. BROOKIANA; consisting of original anecdotes, papers, and observations of HENRY BROOKE, Esa. the cclebrated^ author of the Fool 
of Quality, Gustavus Vasa, &c. &c. compiled by Charles Wilson, in two volumes, 8vo. 10s. 6d.bds. 

N. B. The cdicori coiuider k m a 4iitjr which ihcy owe co theoMelvet to tittcj tbn thme work* do not condu of laore MtociioHi, or of '* ih% beaatiet** of their respective Mihofi, 
but aro an attempt towards the production of a limited Mrici of gtmuUtt Emgtttk oma*t which they hope will excite at lively aod peraancac aBiotcrcst among the lovcn of Eoflab lima- 
tare, ac works on the same plan have loni excited in the literature of France. 

The spirit of the FRENCH ANAS, or Selections from the best of the French Anas, interspersed with biographical sketches, and 
forming one of the most interesting and entertaining books in our language. In three elegant volumes^ small 8vo. with portraits, price i5t. 
boards. 

Thb LETTERS and other Wo&Ks of the Rt. Hok. Lady MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, now first published^ by permis. 
sion, from the original manuscripts in the possession of the Most Noble the Marquis of Bute \ none of which had hitherto been printed^ ex- 
cepting an imperrect copy of the letters from Constantinople. To the whole are ptefiaed authentic memoirs of her life. By the Rev. 
JAMES DALLAWAx, M* B. mterspersed with letters hitherto unpublished, from Pope,^ Young, j^ielding, and other distingoished chanc* 
ters. The Fifth Edition, in five volumesy foolscap Svo. price 11. 5s« in boards, decorated with a portrait, by Caroline Watson, and 
with fac similies. 
' The CORRESPONDENCE between FRANCES, Countess of HARTFORD, (late Duchess of Somerset) and HENRIETTA 



The life and entire CORRESPONDENCE of SAMUEL RICHARDSON, author of Sir Charies Grandisoo, Clarissa, Pamela, && 
jiow first published by his grandchildren. The correspondence consists of letters between Richa&dsoiI aod many eminent persons of hit 
time. The Life has been compiled from authentic documents, by Mrs. BARBAULD, who superintended the publication. In six elegsat 
Yplumes, post Svo. 21. 5s. in boards \ embellished with portraits, &c. 4cc. by Caroline Watson. 

The LIFE and authentic PAPERS of JOHN WILJLRS, Esa. late member for Middlesex, with original anecdotes of his times lad 
contemporaries. By JOHN ALMON. In five volumes, illustrated with plates, price IL 15s. 

The fragment of a MANUSCRIPT containing a brief accottnt of the LIFE of Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, froia his birth to 
his eleventh year. Written by HIMSELF. To which art added, origmal kuers to Dr. JohnsoNi by Miss Hil^L Booth b v» SoiiiiJ Svo, 
price 4s, M. ia boards. 




J* 

BOOKS recehify piihtishid hy R. PHILLIPS. 3 

Ak historical and PHILOSOPHICAL ACCOUNT of ihe Discovery and Education of a SAVAGjE MAN; or, of the fint de- 
▼eiopement, physical and moral| of the Young Savage caught in the woods, in the department of Aveyron, in the year J798. Price 3s. 6d. in 
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boards. 

The BRITISH NEPOS ; or, MIRROR of YOUTH, consisting of select lives of illustrious Britons, who have been distinguished for their 
virtues, talents, or remarkable advancement in life, with incidental practical reflections; written purposely for the use of young persons, on' 
the obvious principle — that example is more poxverjid and more seductive than precept. By WILLIAM MAYOR, LL« D. vicar of Hur- 
ley, in Berkshire, and chaplain to the' Eai I of Moira. The sixth edition, price 5s. bound* 

This work contains accounts of the undermentioned personages : 

Addison 
Marlborengh 
Newton 
Sir R. Walpole 
.Stair 
Sloane 

SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY; or, the Lives and Characters of the principal Personages recorded in the SacrM Wrilingi, practically 
adapted lo the instruction and improvement of youth. By the Rev. JOHN W ATKINS, LL. D. 5s. bound* 

This important work, which teaches and applies the principles of rehgion under the agreeable form of biographical narratives, oontaioi ac- 
counts of the following ScriptCre Characters : 

Adain Abraham Mo«es DIvid Esther I Enoch Joseph Ruth Elisha JesnaChritb 

Cain Isaac Balaiin Solomon Mordecai ! Noah Joh Samnel Daniel 

Abel Jacob jothua Elijah 8t. John I 

A SELECTIONofiheLIVESof PLUTARCH, abridged for the use of schools; by WILLIAM MAVOR, LL.D. &c. price 5l. 
bound. This wb'-k contains accounts of the under- mentioned illustrious and estimable characters: 

Romulns Themistoclet Timoleon - Eumenes Julias Caesar I Solon Pericles Care the Center Alexander Cicer*. 

Lrcuriiii Camilins Arisiides Fompey Demosthenes | Noma Alcibiadet Pyrrbna 

The NAVAL PLUTARCH, or Lives of Britain's Naval Heroes, drawn up as examples for the imUatton of Youiby by the Rev. W.- 
Bu K NE Y, Master of the Naval Academy at Portsmouth, whh ponraits, price 6s. 6d. bound and lettered. 

The BRITISH NEPTUNE, or Naval History of Great Britain, from the earliest records to the present time. By the 
Rev. W. Burney, Master of the Naval Academy at Portsmouth, with Views of great Engagemenis, price 6s. 6d. bound and lettered. 

Geography and Topography. 

The PRESENT STATE of PERU, comprising an account of its Geography, Topography, Natural History, Mineralogy, Commerce, 
Cuxtums, and Manners, as well of its civilized as uncivilized Inhabuants, State of Literature, Philosophy, the Arts, &c. The whole drawi^ 
fiom original and authentic documents, chiefly written and compiled in the Peruvian Capital; to which is added, an appendix, containing 
the modem travels o^ the missionaries in the hitherto unexplored moimtainous territories; and other interesting paniculars relative to the idota* 
trous tribes of Indians inhabiting those remote districts of Peru. lu one large and elegant volume, 4to. illustrated by twenty coloured engrav* 
ings, 21. 2s in b->arHs. 

ANCIENT and MODERN MALTA, containing a full and accurate Account of the present state of the ISLANDS of MALTA 
and GOZA ; it c History of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, from their first establishment in Malta till the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; also, a narranve of the events which attended the capture of these Islands, by the French, and their subsequent conquest by the' 
English; and an appendix, coniainiog authentic state papers and other documents. Bv the Chevalier LOUIS de BOISGELIN, Knight 
of Malta. In iwo large volumes, 4io. price 31. 13s. 6d. in boards, illustrated witii a very large chart of the Island, five feet by two, and! 
with numerous (therpl.ites. • . . ^ 

MODERN LONDON ; being the History and present State of the British Metropolis, foithfuUy drawn up from the mo^t 
authentic matt rials, and iliustrat^ with a series of highly-finished eneravings, on a plan entirely new. In one large and elegant volume, 4to« 
embellished with flfty-four copper plaics, thirty-one of which are coloured, 31. 3s. boards. 

N. B. It has been the intention of the editors of the present splendid and valuable work to exhibit London as it is^ and to furnish Englishmen 
and foreigneis with a systematic, complete, and elegant performance, worthy of being received as a faithful portrait of the greatest city in the 
world. This is, in fact, the only work of respectability and character which describes modern I«ondon, and which deserves to occupy a place 
in a nobleman's or gentleman's library, by the side of Nir. Pennant's work, which it should be understood, treats only of the Antiquities and former 
State ot London, tnlivened by anecdotes of persons and places. * 

An easy grammar of GEOGRAPHY, tieine an Introduction and a Companion to the subsequent work, and the most easy prac« 
tica4 work of this kind extant. By the Rev. J. GOLDSMITH, author of a Grammar ot Universal History, on the same plan. Illustrated whh 
a varieiv of MAPS, &c 28. 6d. bd. in red. 

GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, Part I. for the Junior Class, and Part II. for the Senior Class, by means of which and the pre« 
cediig Grammar, Geography may be learnt in a fourth of the usual time, price 2s. each, or thineen to the dozen. 

GEOGRAPHY on a POPULAR PLAN, for the Use of Schools and young Persoks, containing all the interesting and amusing 
features of Geographical science, and calculated to convey instruction by means of the striking and pleasing associations produced by the pe* 
culiar manners, customs, and characteristics of all nations and countries. By the Rev. J. GOLDSMITH. A second edition, considerably 
enlarged and improved^ illustrated with upwards of sixty beautiful engravings representing the dresses, ciutoms, and inhabitants of all countriet, 
with numer.us m<<p8, &c. &c. 12s. bound. 

N. B. Instead. of dry details relative to objects not adapted to the taste and curiosity of youth, this work is solely occupied with such anec* 
dotes of people and countries, as are calculated te rivet attention, and maintain tliai fascinating character for which the science of geography has' 
higher claims than any other branch of knowledge. The contents of this volume are conseqiiently more interesting than are, perhaps, those 
of any other work of equai size in the English language, and the effect on young persons is rendered compliete by means of the numerous pUtes* 

A NEW. GEOGRAPHICAL. HIS ORICAL. and COMMERCIAL GRAMMAR, and present state of the several kingdoms of the 
known world. By WILLIAM GUTHRIE, Esq. Illustraicd with a correct set of maps, the twentieth edition, in one very urge volume, 
price Us. bound. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL GAZETTEER, a new edition, correaed to the present time, and generally considered the best work of thiskmdp 
with maps. By R. BROOKS, price 10s. fid. bound. 

The PICTURE of LONDON for 1806, being a full and correct description of the Bejtis^ Metropolis, and of its vicinhy, and^ faithhi! 
guide to all its Curioiitii>«, Amusements, Exhibitions, Public Institutions, and whatever is remarkable and deserving of notice, with a great 
variety of useful tables, coiiiaininu the Harkhey-coach Fares, Lists of Streets, Inns and Coffee-houses, Churches, Public Offices, &c. A new ' 
ediiion, correaed to the present time, illustrated with a large Modem map of London, with another map of the environs, and embellished , 
with several views, prici 5«. bound in red. 

The GUIDE lo all <he WATERING and SEA-BATHING PLACES in Es'cland and Wales, for 1806; consisting of accurate 
and circumstantial descri.^tions of every place of fashionable resort, and of the Curiosities and Scenory in their environ*, with an itinerary of 
the roads lo ana trom each place. By the EDITOR of the Picture of London. Illustrated with nearly seventy maps and views, 
priie 138. boanis, and I4t. bound in red, and lettered. 

The AMBULATOR, or GUIDK round LONDON ; a new and improved ediiiooy royal ISmo. with' ntimcrouf plates, price 10s, fid. in 
boardS| or 12s. bound. 

Aa 



BOOKS recently published by R. PHILLIPS. 


The picture of PALERMO ; by JOSEPH HAGER. Price 4i. 

The history and PRESENT STATE of ihe ISLAND of St. HELENA, being the only particular account of that Itland etcr 
published. By a GENTLEMAN long reudent ihere. In one volume, imall 8vo. 68. boards. 

A COMPANION in a JOURNEY to PARIS, comaiointi a correct Descripiion of alt the object! of Curiosity, the Libraries, Museumi, 
Build jngs, Exhibitions, Public Amusemeuis, &c. in Modern Paris and its environs'. Illusiraiedwith maps and views. Price 3s. bound in red. 

Voyages and Travels, 

The STRANGER IN IRELAND, or Travels in that Country during the Autumn and Winter of 1805*6. By Jobs 
Carr, Esq. with sever.tfcn beautiful engraving', price 21. 5s. in boards. 

A NORTHERN SUMMER; or, TRAVELS round the BALTIC through DENMARK, SWEDEN, RUSSIA, PRUSSIA, and 
part of GERMANY, in the year 1804. By JOHN CARR, Esq.. &c. &c. in one elegant volume, 4io with twelve beautiful engravings, 
price 21. 2s. in boards. 

TRAVELS in EGYPT, during the campaigns of General Bonaparte. By VIVANT DENON. Translated by Mr. AIKIN. 
In three voiumes, 8vo. cnnbellifhed wiih nearly a hundred splendid copper- plates, 21. 28. boards. 

TRAVELS in GERMANY, HOLLAND, FLANDERS, and FRANCE, to PARIS; with numerous paniculars relative to the present 
•rate of that Capital ; ms Manners, Characters, Paintings, Music, Theatres, Gardens, Institutions, Architecture, &c. By THOMAS HOL- 
CROFT. In two elegant volumes 4k). price 81. 8f. in boards, decorated with a great number of vigneiies; toteibcr. wiih a ir'atnifiient aiias, 
of large engravings, by the first artist's, representing the principal objects and buildings in Paris, from beautiful drawings madeundir itic di- 
rection of the author ; or, the same work, with the atlas plates reduced in size, and folded in the volumes, price 51. />s. in bo.irds. 

TRAVELS in TURKEY, ASIA-MINOR, SYRIA, aiid across the Desert into EGYPT, during ihe Years 17^9, IKOO, and IdOl, in 
company with the 1 urkish armv and the British military mission, which was sent from this country into Turkey, under the commajid of Ge- 
neral KoEHLER. By WILLIAM WITTMAN, M.D. In4to. price 21. I2s. 6d. with thirty coloured engravings. 

A VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD, in the Years 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803, and 1804, in which the author visited the principal Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, and the English settlements of Port Jackson and Norfolk Island, and resided eight months in Otaheite. Including ac- 
counts of the present state of society, and of the progress of civilization since the voyages of Cook ; and an impartial oarraiiveuf the pro- 
ceedings of the missionaries in the Society Islands, to the latter end of the year 180J ; together wish a y.irieiy of paiiculars never bifore 
} riven to the public, relative to the settlements in New South Wales, drawn up on the spot in 1801. By JOHN TURNBULL. In three ro- 
umes, foolscap 8vo. price 13s. 6d. 

• An account of the late EXILE into SIBERIA of AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE, and of the ether extraordinary incidenrs 
which hi^ppened to him in Russia, containing particulars relative to Siberia never before published. Writien by HIMSELF, and trans- 
laed by ihe Rev. B. BERESFORD. In ihrec volumes, foolscap Svo. price 13s. 6d. in boards* 

TRAVELS from BERLIN to PARIS, in the Spring of the Year 1804, with sketchts of the existing state of Society, Manners, and Public 
Opinion, and with original anecdotes of eminent characters in the French Metropolis. By AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE. In three hind- 
some volumes, small 8vo. price 13s. 6d. 

TRAVELS through ITALY, from Livonia through the Tyrol and Florence to Naples, and from Naples through Rome, Bologna, Milan^ 

and Vitnna lo Berlin, performed during the close of the year 1804 and the commencement of 1805. By AUGUSTUS VON KO I ZEBUE. 

In four closely primed vols. 20s. bds. 

Varioat English critics "Itave pronounced Kofzebue to be, 'in everf respect, « fksj^r$e of travellers/* m well as the most livclj paiotrr of naniien and character that, in this line of 
eo'mposit ion, ever addressed the public; and the nmversal reception of his Travcisin Siberia and France, not only in everj part Or these islands, bnt in every cooutrjr in Europe, is a cir- 
cumstance demonstrative of his exiraordinarr merits. 

TRAVELS through the UNITED STATES of NORTH AMERICA, the country of the IROQUOIS and UPPER CANADA, in 
the years 1793, 1790', 1797. By the Duke of ROCHEFOUCAULT LIANCOURT. Wiih an authentic account of LOWER CA- 
NADA. A new edition, in four large volumes, 8vo. 21. 3s. in boards, with three whole -sheet maps, several large tables, &c. &c. 

A COLLECTION of MODERN and CONTEMPORARY VOYAGES and TRAVELS, continued m monthly numtcri, tt half a- 
cfown each, and consisting (1) of translations of new Voyages and Travels from Foreign languages^ (2) of Voyages and Travels never betore 
published; and (3) of Analyses of new Voyages and Travels published in England. Four volumes complete, illustrated with numerous views, 
&c. price 15s. each in boards. 

N. B. The vainc, impo: tance, utility, and econonv of tbb periodical work, will be best illnstrated by an enumeration of the contents of the two first voltunesy in whick cverj wosIlL 
la completed which was beifon in the course of the voinae. 

The first volume contains : 

TRANSLATIONS. 
I. Cassas's Travcisin Istria and Dalmatia, with onnierons plates. 3. Miclianzli Travels in the BbcIl Settlements of America. 

%. KnttnerH Travels in Deiiaiark, Sweden, Rnssia, Germaoj, and Italf . 

ORIGINAI^ 
An Itinerary of the Ronteof the late English embmsy from London to Constantinople, by the oecretary to the enbnasf. 

ANALYSES. 
1. Woodwsrii's Voyages in the Indian Archipelagt), 3. Tackej^ Veytge to New South WaUetw 

SL' KotzebneH Travels in Ffance. 

The second volume contains : 

TRANSLATIONS. 
X* OlafsenH sad Povelsen's Travels in Iceland, porferaed by order of the Danish govemmenr, with plates, s. St. VtnccntH Voyage to the Islands wf France. BonrboB, Ice wiili pIaiio» 

ORIGINAL. 
Gleanings of a Wanderer in varions pans of England, ScotlanJ, and North Wales. 

ANALYSIS. 
Rolcroft*s Travels in Gemany, Holtandf, and Franco. 

The third volume contains : 

X ?ouqnevilIc's Travels through itie Mores, Albnniii let. lee to Constaatinoplo. 9. A Toar in Ireland. 

a. M.tngoiirit*s Travels in Hanover. 6. Carr>» Travels roond the Baltic. 

3. Fischrrh JonrLcy to MonipcLer. 7. Turnball'k Voyage ronnd the World 

4. A Toor in bpain and Portugal. 

Every future volume will contain as interM(in£^ a variety, and several works of great value are already in a course of preparation. 
A number wiil aiways appear .en the first day of every month, price half- a- crown, and six numbers form a volume. 
A FAITHFUL ACCOUNT of the STATE of FRANCE and of the French People,under the Despotism of Bom a parte, in May 1805^ 
By an ENGLISH GENTLEMANJatelyeKaped from France. Price 3$. 6d. 

Natural History. 

ANIMAL BIOGRAPHY, consisting of authentic anecdotes and characteristic facts of the Lires, Manners, and Economy of the whole Ant^ 
Mai Creation, collected from several hundrevi of the best Modern Voyages and Travels, and from expensive and scarce works of natural hi&iory, 
in various languages, and arranged according ^o the system of Linnaeus. By the Rev. W. BINGLEY, A. B« Fellow of the Linnaean So- 
ciety, and late of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. In three volumes, Svo. the third edition, price U. lOs.in boards. 

This work has been pronoonccd, by various critics, to be one of the most entertaining books in the English language, and the rapid sale of snccesaive large edittoas provea the estini- 
tioo in which it is held by nataralists, public teachers, and the public. 

The ELEMENTS of NATURAL HISTORY, according to the Linnasan arrangement, with popular and entertaining descnptions, itt 
the manner o£ Goldsmith and BufTon ; embelltshed with copper-plates, representing two hundred of the roost curious objects. By Da. 
MAYOR. A new edition, prica 65. botud, or 5s. 6d* in boards ; or with the plates beautifully cekniied, price lOs. 6d. bound. 

Agriculture and Gardening. 

A COMPLETE SYSTEM of PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE, including all the Modem Improvements and Ditcovenes, in xvhich 
the principles of Chemistry are applied in explanation* of the nature and composition of Soils and Manures; and those of other sciences la 
the breeding, rearing, and fauening, of diiferent soru of live Stock. The whole yiiended to combine and explain, fully and completely, the 


BOOKS recentty published by R. PHILLIPS. 5 

pHnnpIci and practice of the art of Modern Husbandry. By R. W. DICKSON, M. D. of Hendon, in Middletex. In two rery lar^e vo- 
Iiin.es; 4J0. price 41.48. in boards, or 41. lis. 6d. elegantly bound, illuMraied with nearly one hundred engravings, thirty of which are coloured 
from nature, representing various kinds of implemems and oihtr machinery adapted to the mo« improved methods of culuvaiion, the most 
approved grasses, and the principal breeds of sheep and cattle, from orieinal drawings. 

The annals of AGRICULTURE; or FARMER'S MAGAZINE, consisting of original papers, experiments and observations 5 of 
accounts of all new improvements in the praciite of agrit uliure, and of proceedmgs of agricultural and oihcr useful societies, illustrated with 
copper-plates. Bv ARTHUR YOUNG, Esd. F. R. S. and >ecreiary 10 the Board nf A^r culture. In quarterly numbers. 

A^. B. Ihis valuable work tnay be had complete in Jorty-jour volumes, price 25/ 10*. /// boards, or any wimber or volume may be hadse* 
pardfely. 

The FARMER'S KALENDAR ; containing pracJical explanations of the business necessary to be performed on various kinds of farmg 
during every Monih of the Year, with the principles of various new improvements, and insjruiiions foi; executing them. By ARTHUR 
YOUNG, Esa. F.R. S. secretary to the Board of Agriculture, and honorary member of many tocieiies in Europe and America. In one 
very larue volume, 8vo. price lOs. 6*d. in b'>;irds. 

M AWE's GARDENER'S KALENDAR, improved and modernized, by ABERCROMBIE. Tne eighteenth edition maproved, pnce 
7s. 6d. bou'^d. 

Thb GARDENER'S DICTIONARY, originally vriften by Philip Miller, anew and greatly improved edition, by Tbomas 
Mart YN, professai of Bo.any in the university of Cambridije in two volumes folio, price 111. in boards. 

Si Hilary Science. 

The military MENTOR; being a series of letters recenHy written by a General Officer to his Son, on hit entering the Army; 
comprising a course of ele^^ant insirurtion, calcuiaied to unite the characters and accomplishments of the Gentleman and the Soldier. In two 
\olumes, foolscap 8vo. the second ediiii n. price lOs. 6cl. in boards, or ll's. bound. 

The COMPLETE MILITARY LIBRARY; being a comprehensive sysiemof modern Military Tactics, according to the last improve-' 
men's and regulations foreign and «'omestic ; the materials selected and translated fr®m expensive, scarce, and valuable books and journals, in 
the German and French languayes; or communxated by Officers of rank and experience in the B.itish service. Complete in two large vo- 
lumes, 4to. decorated with ntarly one hundred copper-plates, useful and ornamental;' consisting of the coloured uniforms of the British arm^Tt 
of maps of the Bnush settlements abroad, of plans of fortifications, battles, sieges, manoLUvres, &c. Price 4l. 14s. 6d. in boards, or 51. 5s. 
elegantly bound. 

Medical Science. 

The MEDICAL and PHYSICAL JOURNAL; published on the firsi day of every month, price half- a-crown 5 containing the original 
correspondem e of eminent praciiiioners, and -the earliesi informal ion on subjects connected wiih Medicine, Surgery, Chemistry, Pharmacy, 
Botany, and Natural History. Conducted by Doctors BRADLEY, BATTY, and ARNEMAN. 

N. B. The former numbers of ihis journal, which were out of print, having been re-printed, complete sets, or any single number, may 
be h-sd. The first fifteen volumes, containing eighiy eight numbers, may be had in boards, price 1 01. The first forty -six numbers sell 
at 2s. each, and the subsequent numbers 2s. 6d. each. Such is the Variety, the Value, and the Importance of the Information contained in the 
successive nun ber< of ciiis original and invaluable journal, that every medical Practitioner ought to be possessed of a complete set ; aad no medical 
Library can be detme! perfect wirhout it. 

A TREATISE on the ANATOMY and DISEASES of the EAR, with large plates, drawn from real dissecfioni*. By J.C. SauW- 
DEBS, Dcmonsira" rot Anati>my a S<. Thomas's Hospital, and S'lrgeon to the Dispensary for Diseases of the Eye and Ear. Folio, II. 5s. 

THfc ELEMENTS < f GALVANJSM, in theory and practice. By C. WILKINSON, Fdlow of the College of Surgeons, and leciureron 
that science, in Soho-square. In two vclunpe^. 8vo. with numeiout plates, price 11. Is. in boards. 

MOTHERBYS MEDICAL DICTJONARY, the sixth edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved; to be compkted in four parts, 
forming two \olumes in 4 o. with eniirclynew plate*. The First Part, price ll. 4i, sewed. 

The NAVAL SURGEON, containing the entire Duties of Medical Men at Sea. By W. TuRNBVLt, Surgeon of the Navy, Uc, &c 
plates, Ds.^oards. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the DISEASES of LONDON in 1796, 1797, 1798, 1799, and 1800. By R,WILLAN» M.D. 
F.A.S. Price 4s. 0d. 

A TREATISE on VACCINE INOCULATION: to which is added, an Account of the CHICKEN-POX, the SWINE-POX, and 
the H 1 VES } wiih an Appendut, containing Letters from Physicians and Surgeons of eminence, respecting the present State of Vaccination in 
many Cities and pfincipal Tuwrs of the United Kingdom. By ROBERT W1LLAN,M.D F. A*S. &c. &c. 4lo. with coloured engravings, 
price 16s. in boardi. 

TREATISE on the Causes, Progress, and Curb of CONSUMPTION, by JOHN REID, M.D. Physician to the Finsburj 
Dispensary, 7 s. bds. 

An inquiry into the NATURE and ACTION of CANCER, wi»h a view to a regular mode of curing that Disease by Natural Sepa- 
ration. By S. YOUNG, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. Price 4s. 6d. 

-A TREATISE on the Process employed by Nature in Suppressing the HEMORRHAGE from Divided and Punctured 
ARTERIES. Bv J. F. D. JONES, M. D. In one volume, 8vo. with numerous plates, 10s. 6d. bds. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on DIET, and on the most salutary and agreeable means of supporting life and health by aliment and 
regimen. Adapted to the various <^ircums(ances of Age, Constitution, and Climate-; and including the application of Modern Chemistry 
to the culinary preparation of food. By WILLIAM NISBET, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh; auihor^of the 
Clinical Guide, &c. In one volume, 12mo. price 6s. bds. 

A SERIES of POPULAR ESSAYS on the Means of Preserving and Restoring Health,, on a plan entirely popular. By THOMAS 
BEDDOES, M. D. In three volumes, 8 vo. price II. 4s. in boards. 

SALUTARY CAUTIONS nlativt- to the Treatment of GOUT, in reply te Dr. Kinglake. By JOHN HUNT, 2s. 6d. 

The family PHYSICIAN; or, DOMESTIC MEDICAL FRIEND; containing plain and practical instructions for the prcv^tion, 
and Cure ot diseases, according 10 the latest improvements and discoveries; comprising every thing relative to the theory and practice o£ 
the medical art, adapted to the use of the heads of schools and families. By A. THOMPSON, M. D. Price 6s. beards, or 7s. bound. 

Poetry. 

The poetry of the MONTHLY MAGAZINE, consisting of a selection of the most claHical pieces which have appeared in that 
well-known mistellany, from its commencement to the end of the twentieth volume. In two elegant volumes small 8vo. price 10s, 6d. i» 
bo«rds, or 13s. in elegant binding. 

Thk POETICAL WORKS complete of the late Mrs. ROBINSON, edited bv her Daughter, 3 vols. Ik 7s. boards. 

LAURANA; or. Select Sonnets and Quanuorzains, consisting of selections, translations, and originals, by Capel Lofft, Esq. in two 
ck^ani volumes, small 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards. 

Thu wild WREATH; or, ORIGINAL POEMS, by the late Mrs. Robin »0N, and others. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Dui hess of Yc rk, bv ihe Eduor, MARIA ELIZABETH ROBINSON. Price 7s. in boards. . 

BALLADS cUf fly intended to illustrate certain facts in the History of Animals. By WILLIAM H AYLEY, Esa. With engravings, by 
Mr.BLAKb, 6s. b<iards. ' s 6> / 

POEMb, bv LAURA SOPHIA TEMPLE. SmaU 8vo. price 5s. in- boards. 

T«a POETICAL WORKS of the Author of the heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers, with, illustrative notes, price 5s. in 
boards. 

CLASSICAL ENGLISH POETRY, for the use of schools and young persons, selected from the best authors, with some original pieces* 
Compiled by Dr. MAVOR and Mr. PRATT, wiih a preface, iadicatijig the s«wal spedesof poetry, and ihcir best modes of rccllalio^l.. 
12mo. price 5s. bound. • V ^ s 


• BOOKS recently published by R. PHILLIPS. 

NATHAN the WJSS, « Dmmatic Poem, writtm origiDaliy in German. By G. £. L£SSING» and translated by the author of Iphigenta 
and Elinor, price 7s. 6d. 

Music. 

A DICTIONARY of MUSIC; to which is prefixed a Familiar Iniroduciion to the science of harmony. By THOMAS BUSBT, 
Mua. D. In one volume, foolscap 8vo. a new and improved edition, price 6s. 'n boards, or 7s. elegantly bound. 

Short' Hand Writing. 

An UNIVERSAL and COMPLETE SYSTEM of SHORT-HAND WRITING ; being ihe same which is used in the courts of law in 
the metropolis, and which is taught in the universities and all public schools. By Wl LLI AM MAYOR, LL. D. fifth edition, price 7s. 6d. in 
boards. 

Trade and Commerce* 

COMMERCIAL and NOTARIAL PRECEDENTS ; consisting of all (he most approved forms, special and common, which are re- 
quired in transactions of business, including the whole prattice of a notary and conveyancer, as far as regards precedents and forms connected 
with trade and commerce. By JOSHUA MONTEFIORE, Attorney and Notary Public, in one volume, 4to. price il. 5s. boards. 

Divinity. 

A DEMONSTRATION of the EXISTENCE of GOD, from the French^f Chateaubriand. By Ma. Sbobbrl, 4i. 
The new WEEK'S PREPARATION, Part I. in cloth, Is. 3d.— in black edges, 2s. 

Ditto Part II. in clorh, Is. 3d. — in black edges, 2s. / » 

The NEW DUTY of MAN, in 8vo. price 8s. bound. 
Ditto, — royal 8vo. IJs. bound. 

A COMPANION for the FESTIVALS and FASTS of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By ROBERT NELSON. In 8vo. price 
tu bound. 

Wit and Humour. 

The ENCYCLOPEDIA of WIT; containing upwards of THREE THOUSAND of the best Bons mots, laughable Anecdotes, and 
pieces of genuine Wit and Humour existing in the English language; being the most cumptttt, pure, and classical collection of this kind 
ever published. A new edition, in one closely printed pocket volume, price 6s. in boards, or 7s. bound. 

.M. B Reipcctio^ thU Work, it is simply necesury to observe, that coli«cti6ns of a »tiBiUr natare, in varioiis Evrepeao lanfuapes, have been coMuUed, particularly the ({reat FrcDck 
volaae of the Encf clopftdiana, from which every thio); worthy of notice ha- been selected ; and that the best use has been mitde of every previous collection in our own laotuaitr, and 
of every trork. however scarce or voluminous, from which it was likely an article of valna could be cleaned. 

The BRITISH MARTIAL, containing a selection of upwards of ONE THOUSAND of the best Epigrams existing in the English 
UoguagCy with tome originals. In two volumes, foolscap 8vo. price lOs. in boards. 

Oriental Literature* 

An EXPLANATION of the ELEMENTARY CHARACTERS of the CHINESE, with an Analysis of their ancient Symbols and 
Hieroglyphics; and a comparison of the. Chinese, Egyptian, and Mexican Hieroglyphics; being the first tystemaiic work ever published in 
Europe upon Chinese writing and reading. Bv JOSEPH H AGER, D. D. In imperial 4io. 21. 2<i. in boards. 

N. B. Thts is the anljf work ever printed in Europe on the subject of the Chinese iariguagc, and it is aiso one of the finest spectmens of 
English typography. 

Novels and Romances. 

The WILD IRISH GIRL* a National Tale. By Miss Owenson, in 3 vols. I3s. 6d. in boards. 

ThkMAID, WIFE, and WIDOW. By Mr.SiddonsJSvoI*. I3«.6d.bd8. 

VIRTUOUS POVERTY. By HENRY SIDDONS, Esq. in three volumes, ^nice 13s. 6d. in boards. 

A WINTER in LONDON. By THOMAS SKINNER SURR ; fifth edition, in three volumes, price 13s. «d. in boards. 

FERDINAND FITZORMOND ; or, the FOOL of NATURE. By Mrs. TEMPLE, in five volumes, price 2 Is. boards. 

The NOVICE OF ST. DOMINICK. By SYDNEY OWENSON, Authoress of St. Clair ; new edition, in four volumes, price »•. 
10 boards. 

ROMULUS, a Romance of Ancient Times, translated from LA FONTAINE, by the Rev. Mr. Will, in two volumes, l2mo. 
price St. in boards. 

CALEB WILLIAMS; or, THINGS AS THEY ARE. By Mr. GODWIN, in three volumes, price I3s. Gd. in boartls. 

FLEETWOOD} or, The NEW MAN OF FEELING. By Mr. GODWIN, in three volumes, price 15s. in boards. 

The HISTORY of St. LEON, by Mr. GODWIN, in four volumes, price ISs. in boards. 

The SORROWS OF WERTER, by the Baron GOETHE, translated from the last German edition, by WILLIAM REN D0R, D.D. 
foolscap Bvo. 4s. in boards $ or thick post Svo. price 7s. in boards. 

Miscellaneous Literature. 

A COMPLETEand AUTHENTIC Edition of the LETTERS of JUNIUS, in which are introduced, for the first 4imc, various letters not 
printed in any other edition, and all the answers which suggested many of those excellent compositions) with copious notes, historical and biogra- 
phical ^ a^d with an introductory inquiry relative to the author of these papers, in which the pretensions of ihe various supposed writers are 
critically examined, and the name Off the real author ascertained. By JOHN ALMON, author of the Lives of ihe Earl of Chatham and Jolm 
Wilkes, of Anecdotes Historical and Biographical, &c. &c. and many years iniimaiely connected with the most eminent political characters ef 
the period in which Junius wr6te. In two elegant volumes, small Svo. with portraits, by Caroline Watson, price i2s. in boards, 14s. m platn 
binding, or 15s. in elegant bindmg. 

The THEORY of RHETORICAL GESTURE and THEATRICAL REPRESENTATION. By Henry Siddons, Esq. 
illustrated bv mxv » nzravings, prrc II. Is. boards. » . • «i.i 

RATIONAL RECREATIONS ; or, Wintee Evenings Amusembkts, in which the principles of numbers and experimental Philoso- 
phy and ChemiMry are applied to a series of easy, entertaining, and insiruciive experiments, among which are all those commonly performed 
with cards. By WILLIAM HOOPER, M. D. The fourth edition, coirecied, in four vols. Svo. illustrated wiih sixty three copper-plates, 

price li. 8 4. in boards. ,_ ,«^-i_-r«- 

HARVEST HOME; or, SUPPLEMENTARY GLEANINGS in ENGLAND, original Dramas and Poems, Contributions of Liw- 

rary Friends* and a revised, corrected, and enlarged edition of the Poem of Sympathy. By Mr. PRATT, m three volumes, price U. lis. W. 

ift boards. 

As INQUIRY 

LAND, dedicated to 

Se .reiary for Foreign 

from the PamtinK ♦? Sir Joshua Reynolds. , ^ ..t«^»*<» t«^n«.^<> m £.a 

TRANSLATIONS from the GREEK ANTHOLOGY, whh TALES and other MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, post octavo, 7s. 6d, 

An ESSAY on ABSTINENCE from ANIMAL FOOD.-aa a Moral Duty; in which the practice of destroying knd devouring animaU 

is pioved to be cruel, unwholesome, and unnecessary, by JOSEPH RlTSON, 8vo. price 5?. in boards. ,„, , • t a it# i^r^nuf i va ti- 

An ENQUIRY concerning POLITICAL JUSTICE, and its Influente on Morals and Happiness. By WILLIAM UOUWIW. ine 

third edtii"n, in two volumes, 8 vn. price IBs. in bodrdf. -..^..«.„ . n • rw d.. xir r«/\n 

The ENQUIRER ; or, KEFLECTiONS on EDUCATION. MANNERS, and LTERATURE ; m a Series of Essays. By W. GOD- 

Ei>SAYS*on^ni:nggovernmeot,servaBis, grief, immoderate daiires, cultivation of leiters, retirement, hapTpinets, virtue, slavery, and ii- 
bcrty, War and peace, and other subjects. By GILBERT WaILEFIjLLD, Bvo. pnce 5s. m boards. 



Vin.— Review of the new Music. 

IX.— Review of the new Prtnu, of the fine 

Artk, &c. 
X.—Aoalysis of new Acts of F:irliament. 
XL— State of Disease* in London. 
XII.— Retrospect o( PnbNc Aaairt. 


IV.— Facts and Aneedocei in Liwratnre. 

V— OiiginalPoeny. 

VI — Varietief, Literary and Philutophicai, 

Norices &f Works in Hand, and of all new 

Diktoveries. 
VI L— New Publicattons, new Importations, 

&c . ... 

are already completed cf this popular and valuable Miscellany, and are sold in half-binding 


XtIT.«>Mirrtages an4 Deathly with a Necro- 
logy, 

XIV.— Provincial Occurrences, with a nocico 
of all Marriages and Deaths in each coQAty* 

XV. — Report of Commeice. 

XVI.— Report of Agricultare. 
• XVII.— Report of. the Weather, tec. 


BOOKS recenify published by R. PHILLIPS ^ 

A FATHER'S GIFT to l>i« CHILDREN; consisting of original Essays, Talcs, Fables, Reflections, Src written for the Use oP the 
imhor'sown ChildrtD. By WILLIAM MAYOR, LL. D. Vicar of Hurley, Berks, and Chaplaiu lotheEailof Moira, in two voluniei, 

price 9s. in boards, or lOs. 6d. bound. .■.ri.. tri.- e 

ELEGANT EXTRACTS, w useful and entertaining passages in Plroie, selected from the best authors, for the improvement of young 

persons, in one large volume, 8vo. price IBs. m boards. ... 

ELEGANT EXTRACTS in Vtrse, similar in design to Elegant Extracts m Prose, price 18s. m boards. 

ELEGANT EPISTLES, conuiining Sek-ct U iter* from the best En«hsh Auihois, with many TrnnNlations from the French, price 15s. 

A DICTIONARY OF POLITE LITERATURE; or, FABULOUS HISTORY of the HEATHEN GODS, and illustrious HE- 
ROES, wiih numerous plates, in two volumes, price 18b. in boards, large pa ptr, and 13s. small paper. 

Periodical Works. 

Besides fkeMBDjCAL attd Physical Journal ; //w Journal c/ Voyagks and Travels; and the Annals ^Agricul- 
Ti'RE, periodical works noticed in other parts of this catalogue, Mr. Phillips is the Proprietor of the following welt known monthly 

publications ^ ^ . . / . , . . ,. - . 

The MONTHLY MAGAZINE;* or, British RfeGisTER. Price is. 6d< Containing every useful and interesting object of science 

and literature, -irranged under the foUowlne heads : 

L^^riginal Corre«pundence of Men of Let* 

ters, on all subjects of practical or specn- 

latlve enquiry. 

II Fioceediogtof Foreign Literary Socie- 

- ties. 

III.— Anecdotes it Memoirs of disttngnisbed 

Persons. 

N.B, Twenfy-one volumes 

for Twelve Guineas. 

The MONTHLY ARMY LIST, rcgulariy corrected and improved from Monthto Month. Price Is.each. 

The MONTHLY FASHIONS of LONDON and PARIS; Containing from ten to fifteen fashiooable Dresses, in every Number, 
drawn from the real Life in London and Paris. Pi ice Is. 6d. per month. 

The two First Volumes may be had complete, Price 31. each half-bound. * 

LUrodtictions to Languages. 

The LONDON PRIMER, being a new, easy, and pleasing Introduction to the English Language, acknowledged to be superior lo every 
preceding attempt of this kind, and, as a first book, deserving of universal preference in all Schools and Families, with sixty beaiiiiful cuts, 
price Gd. and a full allowance to schools 

One hundred thousand copies q/ this small work were sold vuithin the two first years of its pubUcaiion, a proof of the estimation in which it 
is held. 

Dr. MAVOR's ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK; the most approved and generally adopted book of this class ever published, and 
universally admitted to be the best SpcUing-book now extant, price Is. 6d. with full allowance to schools. 

The anmuil sale of upwards of sixty thousand copies of this Spelling' book^ atid the preference which it commands wherever it is seen, tfte 
facts which the publisher is wan anted in naming, injustice to himseif and the public* 

READING EXERCISES for SCHOOLS, being a sequel lo Mayor's b pel ling, and an Introduction of the Class Book. By 
the Rev. Day 'D Blaik, 2s. 6d. 

♦*♦ The Ijmdun Ptimtr, Mavor*s Spelling, Blair's Heading Exercises, and Blair's Class Book, form a perfect and unequalled Series 
of Books, by which to teach to read* Each if them is in its way an improvement of every, work of the same doss that has preceded it. 

The £N6lISH SPELLING-BOOE^. Bv HENRY BOAD, price Is. 6d. 

MARKHAM'S SPELLING BOOK, Is. 3d. 

LOGGANS CORDERIUS price U.6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to the MAKING of LATIN. By JOHN CLARKE, late Master of the Pnblic Grammar School in Halt ; the last 
edition, 3s. bo ind. 

SELECTS e PROFANIS SCRIPTORIBUS HISTORIC. Quibus admissa sunt varia Honeste vivendi Praecepta, exlisdem Scrip- 
toribtis depromp^at, 3s. 6<^l. 

SELECTiE e VETERI TESTAMENTO HISTORIC. Price 2s. 

The FRENCH and ENGLISH PRIMER, being an easy Vocabulary of the French Language, with some simple phrase ; printed in a 
large type, price 9d. 

SYLLABAIRE FRANCOIS; or, A FRENCH SPELLING.BOOR. By Mr. PORNY, the 12th edition, 2s. bound. 

PERKIN's FRENCH SPELLING-BOOK, a new edition, corrected and improved, price 2s. bound. 

PIERCE'S FRENCH SPELLING BOOK, price Is. 6d. 

The TREASURY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; containing, L A vocabulary, French and English.— 2. Fa» 
miliar Forms of Speech, upon the most common and useful subjects. By LEWIS CHAMBAUD, 3s. 

GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES English an^ French. By Mr. PORNY, French Master at Eton College, the tenth edition, price 2s. 

EXERCISES to the RULES and CONSTRUCTION of FRENCH SPEECH. By LEWIS CHAMBAUD, corrected by Dbs 
Carrlkres, price Ss. 6d. 

An EASY LATIN ACCIDENCE, for the Use of Preparatory Schools, and for the First Age. By the Rev. D. BLAIR, Is. 3d. ckKlb 

Grammars of Languages. 

GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTES of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By JOHN ASH, LL. D. price Is. bound. 
. The RUDIMENTS of the FRENCH TONGUE ^ or, an easy and rational Introduction to French Grammar. By LEWIS CHAM- 
BAUD, price 2s. « 

The ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with Notes, useful and illustrative, by Dr. MAVOR, price 2s. 6d. 

The PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, esteemed the best for the Use of Schools. By Mr. PORNY, French Master at Eton 
College, the last edition, price 3s. ^d. 

A GRAMMAR of the FRENCH TONGUE, with a Prefatory DiKourse, containing an Essay on the proper method of teaching and 
learning that Language. By LEWIS CHAMBAUD. a new edition, price 5s. bound. 

Dictionaries of Languages. 

A FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, by Nugent, the last edition, conected and improved by Carriires, 12mo. squarr 
%i. bound. 

Ditto, .... ditto, .... pocket size, pearl tvpe, price 5s. bound. 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By JOHN ENTICK, M.A.^ revised by Crakblt« price 2s. 6d.boand» 
JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, four volumes, royal 8vo. 3l. 3s.— The same, on fine paper, four volumes^ 4L lOs. in boards* 
Ditto, Abridged, in demy Svo. price lOs. 6d. bound. 
Ditio, in miniature, price 3s. Gd. 

BOYER's ROYAL FRENCH DICTIONARY abridged in one large volome, price 12s. bound. 
MORELL's ABRIDGMENT of AINSWORTH's DICTIONARY, in Svo. price 15s. bound. 
C. SCUREVEUI LEXICON MANUALS, GRJ£CaLATINUM «i LATINO«GR£CUM| price lOs^Gd^bowd^ 



« BOOKS recently published by R. PHILLIPS. 

Arithmetical and MathejnaticaL 

The ELEMENTS of LAND SURVEYING, in all its branches, praciicaUy adapted to the uie of schools and stodentf ; and includiw 
•aciical aeometrv , f riorr>nommrv . lanri ^.o.m^^o. k„ .k^ ^k.:*. «i.-^ .»ui« .k^^j^.i.^ -_j ^.u-- : menu; the entire, practice of hilly 

coioured ; complete tables of ginei 
. _- , . ' ' irveyor, of Frome, in Somersetshire. Illustrated wiih a 

greater variety of copper-plates than any other work ofvthe kind, and also with upwards of one hundred Wood Cuts, price 7s. bound. 
The ELEMENTS of EUCLID, by Robert Simson, price Ss. bound. » F ^ '• oouno. 

MOORE'S NAVIGATION, the last edition, revised and improved, ^rice 10s. 6d. bound. 

Miscellaneous School Books. 

The GLASS BOOK; or, THREE HUNDRED and SIXTY- FIVE READING LESSONS for SCHOOLS of either Sex: combinlne 
iwith the elements of all knowledge, a |;reaier number of reading exercises, from the best authors, than are to be found in any other work of 
Uie same description : every leisoo having a clearly defined object, and teaching some principle of science or morality, or some important truth. 
By the Re v . DAVID BLAIR. Printed on good paper, and in a clear type ; corresponding in size with Dr. Mavor^s British Nepos ; price 5i. 
bounct, with the full allowance to schools. ^ 

The ELEMENTS of ENGLISH COMPOSITION; containing plain, and practical directions for writing the English Language wiih 
ease perspicuity, and elegance ; and designed in the progress of education, immediately to succeed to the study ^f the various English Grammars 
and of the Latin and Greek Classics. By DAVID IRVING, M. A. price 4s. in boards, or 4s. 6d. bound. ' 

MODELS of LETTERS ; being an abridgment of elegant cpiitles, and the roost elegant Letter- writer extant, 3s. 6d. bound. 

The ELEMENTS of a POLITE EDUCATION ; containing all the valuable and exceptionable Information in the Letters of the late 
Lartt Chesterfield to his San, selected and arranged by GEORGE GREGORY, D. D. Author of the Economy of Nature, and other works. 

TALES of the CASTLE, translated from the French of Marmontei, by Thomas Holc&oft, a new edition, revised. In five vo- 
lumet, price 20s. bound. 

The FABLES of ^SOP, with Applications, by S. CROXALL, D.D. 3s. 6d. bound. 

FABLES of ^SOP and other Authors, by ROBERT DODSLEY, 3s. bound. 

PI ECES CHOSf hS de L'AMI des ENFANS, de M. BERQUIN, a I'Usage des Ecole ; in one volume, 4s. bound. 

VIRGILII MARONIS, OPERA, in USUM DELPHINI, price 10s. 6d. 

JUSTINUSin USUM DELPHINI, price 78. bound. 
•The JUVENILE ENCYCLOPAEDIA, containing the Elements of all Knowledge, with numerous plates, price 2L 2s. in boards. 

Books for Young Persons of both Sexes. 

The BOOK of TRADES ; or, LIBRARY of the USEFUL ARTS, describine; the useful Trades and Manufactures carried on in Great 
Britain, with afamilia/ account of the process and of the raw materials, the price of labour, &c. in each, illustrated with seventy copper-plates 
In three parts, each contniaing more than twenty trades, price 3s. each plain, or 4s. 6d. with the plates coloured. 

THE BOOK i)f RANKS, describing the Stations, Dignities, Privileges, and Qualifications, of the various ranks of British Society, in the 
State, Law, Church, Magistracy, Army and Navy, &c. with 24 plates, beautifully coloured from the real life, price 7s. half-bound. 

The BOOK of GAMES; or, JUVENILE SPORTS, explaining the laws and modes of playing twenty-four of the spons the most 
common among children and young pjCfrsons, each illustrated with a copper-plate, price 3s. 6d. half-bound; or 5s. with the plates coloured. 

A VISIT to a FARM-HOUSE, describing the principles and practice of Farming Business and Rural Economy, in a pleasing and fami* 
liar manner, for the use of children, with several plates, price 2s. 6d. 

A VISIT to LONDON, describing the Curiosities and remarkable Objects in the Metropolis, in an amusing way, adapted Co the capacity 
and curiosity of an eai*ly age, with several plates, price 2s. 6d. 

Thb MAGIC LANTERN, or Evenings rationally Employed, with coloured engravings, 6s. half bound. 

A POETICAL HISTORY ok ENGLAND, adapted to be committed to Memory. By ihcRKv. W. R. Johnsok, 2s, 6d. 

VISITS to the MENAGERIE and the BOTANICAL GARDEN, illustrating the first principles and most striking jpacts in botany 
and natural history, in a style of easy familiaruy which has perhaps been never surpassed. From the French of J AUFFRET. Price 2s. 6d. 

The TRAVELS of ROLANDO rovkd the WORLD, explaining, in a familiar and entertaining manner, the cuctoms, curiosities* 
and productions of various countries, in remote parts of the World, illustrated with various plates. Translated firom JAUFFRET, by Miss 
AiKiif. In four volumes, price 129. 

A TOUR through GREAT BRITAIN, in which the various great Towns, Manufactories, and Curiosities, are familiarly described, in a 
series of letters from a young Gentleman to bis Sister, price 2s. 6d. half-bound, with views and a map. 

A PUZZLE for a CURIOUS GIRL, with thii;teen plates, price 2s. . 

POPULAR STORIES, consisting of hew aud improved translations or revised editions of the tales, legends, and romances hitherto held 
in general estimation in the nursery, but debased by vulgar, and often by indecent, language. The s'^ories thus elegantly re- written, in chaste 
and modern language, and here published in one collection, embellished with numerous copper-pUtes, consist of — Cinderella, Blue Beard 
Tom Thumb, Jack the Giant Killer, Whittingtou and his Cat, Robin Hood, Sleeping Beauty, Fortunatus, Valentine and Orson, Children 
in the Wood, Goody Two Shoes, the Seven Champions, &c. &c. &c, in three pans, price 28..6d. eachparf, or 3sv IJd. with the plates coloured. 

N. B. — Either of the foregoifig stories^ thirty in number, ntMy be had separately^ embellished mth three beautiful aUoured plates^ 6d, each. 

An basy GRAMMAR of HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, containing a brief expression of the leading facts in History, wriiien so as 
to be committed to memory, with questions and exercises, by means of which History may be taught in schools, on the plan of Gold, 
smith's easy Grammar of Geography. By the Rev. John Robinson, Master of the Free Grammar School of Ravenstondale, price jt, 
bound. 

The JUVENILE PLUTARCH, containing the Jives of celebrated children, and accounts of the early progress of^emarkable men, calcu- 
lated to excite in young minds a spirit of emulation, with plates, in two parts, price 2s. 6d. each. 

The WONDERS of the TELESCOPE, or a familiar and popular Display of the Solar System and the Starry Heavens, on a plan calcu- 
lated to give a new interest to the study of astronomy, with numerous large pi^es, price 4s. 6d. 

The WONDERS of the MICROSCOPE, ora Display of the Wonders of the Creation in comparatively minute Objects, with large plates, 
3s. 6d. half-bound. 

POETRY for CHILDREN, consisting of Selections from the best Poets, interspersed with original Pieces, by Miss AIKIN, adapted to 
children between the age of six and twelve, price 2s. 

MINCE PIES for CHRISTMAS, and for every other Season of the Year, consisting of a collection of the best Riddles, Chacades, Rebuses, 
ice. calculated to exercise the Invention of young Persons, price 2s. 6d. 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY, abridged; containing a popular view of the history of the world; abstraaed from the great history of Dr. 
Mavor, wirh maps, 2s. 6d. 

MEMOIRS of DICK the LITTLE PONEY, an entertaining narrative, calculated to teach humanity to that useful animal the horse, 2s. 

SCRIPTURE HISTORIES ; or, Bible Stories, consisting of a* selection of all thcintertsiing narratives and insulated biographies and 
histories contained in the Old and New Testament, in the language of those Holy Scriptures j printed in a large type, for an early age, with 
copper- plates, in two volumes, 4s. half-bound. 

PROVERBS ; or, the WISDOM of all AGES and NATIONS concentrated in a smgle volume, price 2s. 6d. in boards. 
NURSERY SONGS ; the small ballads usually simg in the nursery, price 6d. 

The HISTORY of BRITISH DOMESTIC QUADRUPEDS, illustrated with entertaining anecdotes and numeixnis engravings, price 
2s. 6d. in boards. 

The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE, adapted to the use of young pen<»2S, and embellished with sixteen en- 
gravings, from new designs by Corbould, price 4s. 6d. plain, or 7s. coloured, half bound* ^ 

1V» Lewis, Printer, PaUm(uter-ro:e, 
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